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Owing to unequalled expense in printing we have had 
to omit much matter of interest including Mr. Whitaker’s 


foreword notes.—].M. 


MORE VW ORD. 


It is with great pleasure that as the Superintendent 
Minister of the Otley Primitive Methodist Circuit, I accede 
to the author’s request and write a few lines as foreword 
to his book ‘‘ Eventide Reflections.’’ 


Primitive Methodism owes an incalculable debt to the 
local preachers. Without them it were impossible to supply 
the pulpits. To them in a great measure is due the 
position of our Church to-day. The venerable James 
Myers is one of the foremost in this ‘‘ goodly fellowship 
of the prophets.’’ It is sixty-seven years since his name 
first appeared on the Plan, and is now next to 
the itinerant ministers, which denotes _ seniority. 
Nor has Mr. Myers’ merely rendered service as 
a local preacher. Repeatedly he has been called by the 
Church to ‘‘ do the work of an Evangelist,’’ and some of 
the fruits of this toil cheer us still. In addition to all 
this our brother has served as Class Leader, Sunday School 
Superintendent and Trustee, to say nothing of his litenary 
activities. 

Our friend is young in spirit if old in body. Con- 
verted in 1851 at Guiseley this veteran has ‘‘ kept the 
faith,’ and the faith has kept him. His sorrows have 
refined his character. He has been undergoing a process 
of mellowing. 

‘“The growing good of this world’’ says George 
Eliot, ‘‘ is greatly dependent on unhistoric acts, and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they might have 
been, is greatly owing to those who have lived hidden 
lives, and rest in unvisited tombs.’’ Our spiritual fore- 
fathers present a spectacle of devotion, heroism, enthusiasm, 
and sacrifice in the pages of our Circuit historian. It 
were pitiable indeed to lose sight of these ‘‘ fellow labourers 
whose names are recorded in the Book of Life.”’ By 
God’s blessing and co-operation they established churches 
and extended the Kingdom of God. 

It only remains to say that the profits from the sale 
of this book go entirely to the Circuit Fund. 


Bon voyage, 
Wituiam B, W, BILBROUGH, 


TO OUR READERS. 


We sincerely hope that the readers of this volume will 
not be too gleeful in their expectation. If model culture, 
eloquence and logic be expected, then disappointment may 
issue. And yet, to those bent on the above, I would advise 
to buy, read and place the Book in their Library, if not for 
their own use, for the perusal of those kindred and friends, 
whose lives reach backward to days of zeal, energy and 
Christly service, who were minus of present day facilities 
and intelligence in point of education. |Our fathers were 


pavers of rough rcads, removers of prejudice and ignorance 


in matters of Bible and Gospel Light. This in times of 
very low wages, poverty and experience. For the great 


change, in many things, we give devout thanks to a Directing 
Providence, and moreover, we kindly ask all well-wishers 
to give “‘ Eventide’’ a ‘push’ forward on its mission, 


and oblige yours, 


J. MYERS. 


Also ‘Circuit Authorities, 


Eventide Review 


OF PRIMITIVE METHODISM 
INSOULEY =GIRCUIT. sx: se 
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My Curistian COMPANIONS. 


In backward glances and reviews of life, I discern a 
group of interesting and useful young men. They are not 
descendants of learned, affluent, or opulent families, but 
they sprung from parents who were honest, hard-working 
and respectable. They lived in days when education was 
scarce, precious, valuable. It was optional then with 
parents whether they sent their children to school or not. 
The bread-winner had small wages, scanty clothing and 
little money. No compulsory clauses, no free education 
was extant in those days. Consequently, being short of 
money, parents often kept their offspring from school for 
months together. The result was that what was learnt 
was forgotten—what was learned by attendance was 
unlearned by non-attendance. It was like sowing seed and 
letting the crows fly away with it. Such however, was the 
character of former times. 

I have seen a record of an ancient Pope who said, ‘‘A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.’’ It has not been a 
dangerous thing to me. Better a little than none at all. 
I don’t think it was a dangerous thing to my old companions, 
but a very safe and useful thing. 

Mr. Doat gave me a little at Church Day School, Guise- 
ley Mechanics’ Institution gave me another bit, then I got 
another bit at our writing School, which our People held 


every Sunday morning. And these littles put together 
with home study and prayer, helped me in the common 
walk and rudiments of life. And the very same remarks 


apply to my companions in their time and ways of 
schooling. They have all gone to their rest, and I may say 
that the particles of education I have in stock is but a mite 


in contrast with secured and possible attainments of young 
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people at this day. But my mates and I used what bit of 
knowledge we had principally in and for the Church of 
Christ. 


There came, what appeared to me, a very unlucky 
experience, when by death and other circumstances I lost 
my young friends. I then was invited and consented to 
keep company with aged christians. More than one of the 
public said, ‘‘ See, that lad goes with old men.’’ To me, 
it proved a great blessing. ‘‘ He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise, but a companion of fools shall be 
destroyed.”’ 


My chums and I while in youth had one thing in com- 
mon, we all were liable to make mistakes and blunders. 
Some of these were very expensive in point of trouble, loss, 
deprivation and damage. But mistakes are not sins, they 
are misconceptions and errors, etc., we make in one’s life- 
time. ‘‘ We were as sheep»going astray,’ ‘‘ He brings 
us to his fold again.”’ 

My companions ‘and I had another thing in common. 
We were all in co-operation with Christ. We were all 
workers in some shape in the great Harvest-field. We 
were either found plying the sickle ,or binding the sheaves, 
or making bands. The Sunday School, Prayer and band 
Meetings, Love feasts, Mission and other religious work, 
was a source of inexplicable pleasure to us all. In reality, 
_we were a ‘‘Band of men whose hearts God had touched.’’ 
In fact, we were considered a youthful group, a few young 
men huddled together, with one aim and object, in a youth- 
ful society, breaking up the fallow ground, removing the 
stones, the weeds and briers, making it ready for the seed 
of eternal truth. ‘‘ They laboured, you have entered into 
their labour.’’ To God be all the glory. They were soul 
winners, their powerful faith set the Bells of Heaven 
a-ringing. They were promoters of Progress in all Chapel 
interests. They had little money, but much life. They 
lived in a climate and atmosphere called Spiritual, where 
there was no Winter, they lived in sunny Summer, where 
the birds were always singing, where the flowers were 
always blooming, and everything was joyful and glad. In 
fine they were Salvationists! Their motto being, ‘‘A God 
and Saviour in and for all worlds, Mighty to save.’’ 

“They sing the Lamb in hymns above.’’ IT shall soon 
join them. : 

Companions and true, 
Your faces I knew, 
The grip of vour hand I felt, 
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Our hearts met in prayer. 
This to all, I declare— 
Heav’n came down as we knelt. 


A PREACHER’S PREPARATION (CLASS IN THE SUMMER 
OF 1853, AT GUISELEY. 


There were 7 members of this (Class. Three of them 
came from Esholt. All had a special desire to be efficient 
Preachers of the Blessed Gospel. In Summer, this meeting 
was held in the Guiseley P.M. Old Chapel. Sunday morning 
was the time of meeting, at 5.30. The Esholt Graduates 
had to be up with the lark, so as to be at the meeting in 
time. As we had 7 members we had 7 rules to regulate 
our weekly Assembly. Ist: The Class was to begin and 
end with prayer, singing to be optional. 2nd: The 
Sermon was to be delivered from the Gallery Pulpit. 3rd: 
The hearers were to sit in the Body of the Chapel, with 


their backs to the Preacher. 4th: There was to be no 
laughing nor questions asked during delivery of Sermon. 
5th: The meeting to hold no longer than an hour. 6th: 


The -business of the Class to be strictly private. 7th: If 
any money be néeded, that each do their share. 


These Rules were confirmed by the members in June, 
1853. W. Currre, Chairman. 


Jabez Cliffe, brother to the Chairman, took the first 
preaching service of the Class on a sunny June morning in 
the above year. 

Bro. Cliffe had for his text, Matt., 11th ch., 30 verse. 
“‘ For my yoke is easy and my burden light.’’ Mr. Cliffe 
asked for a merciful hearimg from his Brethren, for he was 
not ready to give a proper deliverance from the text 
selected. ‘‘All through the week,’’ he said, ‘“‘ I have been 
much bothered about this scripture. The yolk of an egg 
has always been uppermost in my mind. There was a 
subdued twitter among the hearers, although it was con- 
trary to the 4th Rule. 


The bother about an egg no doubt came from ‘Satan, 
for our enemy is always busy. Then he turned the egg- 
yolk to account by saying that there were two ideas even in 
connection with an egg. By an egg we see the product of 
food, said Mr. Cliffe, so Jesus Christ is the Bread of Life, 
“© of which if a man eat, he shall live or ever.’’ Just as 
an egg is full of food, so Jesus Christ is full of goodness, 
mercy and love. From a poultry yard he gave other 
interesting particulars, then passed on to the yoke spoken 
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of in the text. The speaker gave a descriptive survey of 
the characteristic yoke alluded to by ‘Christ, ‘‘ My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.’’ 1 remember how Bro. Cliffe 
gave Eastern scenes of 'a ploughing field with a yoke of oxen. 
He also gave in glowing terms the tyrannical yoke of 
Pharaoh in Egypt, and that of Manasseh in the old streets 
of Jerusalem. In words of clear review, he showed the 
yoke of sin, its bondage, slavery, prostration and poverty. 
And then in bright and brilliant contrast, spoke of ‘Christ’s 
easy yoke, without whip or fetters or lashes from a cruel 
driver. What a well-fitting, easy, comforting yoke to every 
believer in Christ. All his people are his servants, Yoke 
fellows in toil and fabour. ‘““ Take my yoke upon ee 
and learn of me, and ye shall find rest to your souls. = It 
is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 
“To serve the present age, 
My calling to, fulfill, 
O may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s Will.”’ 


““My yoke is easy and my burden is light.’’ There is 
no crushing load in the Service of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.”’ 


““Cast your heavy burdens down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet, 

Trust in Him, in Him alone, 
Gloriously complete.”’ 


The members of that Preparation Class turned out to 
be acceptable Local Preachers. Jabez became a popular 
Preacher in Shipley Circuit, then went to Canada and 
became sole proprietor of a public newspaper in one of the 
Canadian Cities. He died there, but I am told that his 
son carries on the same firm. William, his brother, went 
to America, preached Christ there for a while and then died. 
James Grayshaw preached the Gospel for many years and 
became a public man in the civic life of Shipley, then passed 
to his reward. All the others did some useful work in the 
vineyard of the Lord Jesus. Such were some of the men 
and results of the Preacher’s Preparation Class, held in 
common ways in Guiseley P.M. Chapel. ‘Six out of the 
seven members have seen the end of their days, and one 
is left alone to tell thee. In succeeding years a second 
Preacher’s Improvement ‘Class was held in Cross Street, 
at the house of Bro. B. Town. This was attended by 
James Heap, William Burnell, Benjamin Town and J. Myers. 
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‘‘ But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, 
Do the work of an Evangelist, make full proof of thy 
Ministry.’’ 


Far THincs at THE Spout House. 
; Mary Burnell was a good woman, ‘‘A Mother in Isracl,”’ 
in the Wesleyan Church. She lived at the ‘ Spout House ”’ 
Green Bottom, opposite what is now the Dyeworks. Mary 
opened her door for the Primitive Cottage Preaching a good 
while before a Primitive Methodist Chapel was built. 
at Guiseley. Jacky Clayton was planned one Sunday 
morning to preach at the Spout House. ine 
Rawden Layman took for his text: ‘‘ In this mountain shall 
the Lord of Hosts prepare for all people a feast of fat 
things, etc.”’ This good woman, Mary Burnell, had 
purchased a bit of beef for her own use, and had put it 
into the oven to be going on during the Service. I never 
heard Mr. Clayton preach, but I once had the pleasure of 
conversing with him and from that talk I concluded that 
he would be a lively sort of man. Singing and prayer 
over, “‘ Jacky,’’ for so he was called, preached from the 
above passage, rising by degrees into strong faith. Things 
earthly were forgotten. The hearers sat in heavenly places. 
The Gospel of fat things was described in all their fulness, 
variety and beauty. Time went along swift, and sweet. 
It appears the vessel containing the meat was small and 
shallow, and the beef being rather fat, and the pudding-tin 
a little tilted, the savoury liquid had overtop’d the vessel, 
and the ox effluvia filled the house and that quickly. The 
oven door was thrown open by Mary, and out came another 
stench, making things very uncomfortable. Then said Jacky, 
“We'll sing a verse while our sister puts things right.’ 
Then he lined out a verse, 2 lines, at once from 410 Hymn, 
large Book :— 

** Eternal wisdom hath prepared 

A soul reviving feast, 

And bids our longing appetites, 

The rich provision taste.’’ 


P.S.—The above was talked about in after years as the 
** Savoury Service.”’ 

Fat things from Heaven and fat things from earth, 
even in a ‘‘ Spout House.’’? Thank God for a Savoury 
Banquet. 
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Moses WirHoutr His AXE. 


In what used to be William Kendall’s field, there used 
to stand a tree which was an object of experiment in by- 
gone days. (The Guiseley Western Allotment Holders 
have laid the tree iow.) My friend, called Moses, 
believed in faith without works. ‘Lo testay is 
tenet» of belief we arranged for him to try _ his 
hand of dead-faith upon a certain tree. He was 
to have no bill nor hatchet nor axe of any kind. The day 
of experiment came. We met for the purpose to see the 
fall of the tree by express human command. Moses, the 
man of meek report commanded the tree to fall. When it 
(the tree) did not render obedience to our friend Moses, 
like the Prophet on Mount Carmel, we used a little ironical 
language to encourage him in his work. Alas! All his 
commanding authority was in vain. We advised him to 
get a strong sharp tool and after securing the consent of 
the owner to fell the tree, to put his strength to the hatchet 
or bill, and thus bit by bit and chip by chip, he would bring 
the tree down to his feet. 


The old tree stood in the same place for many years 
and seemed to say, every time we passed it, ‘‘ Faith with- 
out works is dead.’’ 


That young man learned a lesson that day that was 
fixed and abiding. ‘‘ If a brother or sister be naked and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, ‘Depart 
in peace, be ye warmed and filled;’ notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are needful to the body; 
what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone.’’ 

“Aud now the axe is laid to the foot of the tree.” 


“Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
show thee my faith by my works, for as the body without 
the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.”’ 

Moses became a useful man among the Wesleyans at 
Dewsbury, and was a considerable adjunct in building a 
new Chapel somewhere in that neighbourhood. “He 
rests from his labours and his works follow him.” 


FORTY SHILLING PASTURE. 


In my young manhood, I was wont to be plan’d at 
Askwith once or twice every Quarter. The service com- 
menced at 5.0 o’clock every Sunday evening. When 
appointed, I started from Guiseley at 2 o’clock p.m. and 
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arrived at James Harrison’s to tea a little after 4 o'clock. 
[\choosed, being a shorter cut, to pass through 
the Forty Shilling Pasture and return the same 


Way at night. Sometimes the day was _ bright 
and clear as we went, but sometimes very dark and cloudy 
as we returned. The friends at Askwith were very 


hospitable and kind while we were there, but not one step 
did they vouchsafe to set us on our journey, whatever dark 
winter’s night it might be. We preached in the old Quaker 
Meeting House to about to or 12 people, with the moon 
shining through the roof, and the cold draught tbeating our 
face. They, the congregation, were the worst singers I 
ever heard in all my life. In fact, the preacher had to do 
the singing, the praying, the reading, the preaching, and 
could not avoid having the lion’s share in everything. 

My whole strength appeared ali gone by the time the 
Benediction was pronounced. Service over we retired to 
Mr. Harrison’s for a chat, supper and prayer. We then 
began the winter evening journey from Askwith to Guise- 
ley. The journeys have been varied in character, in rain, 
snow, thunder and lightning, hailstone, biting frost and 
summer’s scorching sun. On one particular night I got 
lost as I crossed the Forty Shilling or Forty Acre Pasture. 
I completely missed my way in the darkness and found 
myself by the side of a deep ditch of flowing water. By 
occasional glimpses of the moon, I followed the side of the 
ditch, until I found a proper and safe way which lead me 
into the highway, straight for Otley Bridge. God preserved 
““my feet from falling and mine eyes from tears of dark 
despair.”’ ‘*‘ The whole creation is his charge, but saints 
are his peculiar care.”’ 


Brin—E Cross Houst ann Sworp- Point. 

In 1859 I became acquainted with Mr. John Gray. He 
had come from a school iat Liverpool, set apart as a school 
for the wayward, the profligate, the destitute and neglected. 
In his boyhood, he got into bad company, and glided down- 
wards in a path, leading to ruin and death. Some good 
men got hold of him and prepared the way for his admission 
into an industrial school. John got converted in the Mission 
House. His religious zeal was warm and intense. He 
was a wonderful singer just adapted for open-air work. 
Fearless, bold, unhesitating, prayerful, and believing. When 
I first saw him it was at Shipley Camp Meeting. In mat- 
ters of singing and procession work he was the star of the 
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day. He came to Guiseley to see. me. He spoke 
from Providence Pulpit. After that we were 
often in each other’s company. In business he was an 
explorer for coal and other minerals. This necessitated 


many changes in his earthly residence. When living near 
‘“ Sword Point,’’? he worked at Lindley Waterworks under 
the Leeds Corporation. He made a mark for purity, 
sobriety and blessing among the navvies. Men with whom 
he had to work were a source of temptation, but he held on 
his way with clean hands. At the time to which I refer, 
Mr. Gray lived with his wife and children at Jack Hill, near 
to Sword Point Hill, a little beyond Dob Park Bridge. 
Sword Point is a huge hill or mountain in a curved condition, 
which tapers to a point like a sword, hence the name ‘“‘Sword 
Point.’’ Mr. Gray, having heard of the successful ‘‘Alm 
Cliffe ’’ Camp Meeting, determined to have a great open-air 
Service on Sword Point Hill. He fixed the day to be on 
the very following Sunday to that of the “‘Alm Cliffe ”’ 
Camp. Pressing letters to Messrs. Dobson, Grayshaw and 
Myers were received, asking us to be there as speakers. 
We all three rather hesitated, but he came to see us specially, 
and we conseated. The news was soon spread all along 
the dales that a great Camp Meeting would be held on 
‘Sword Point Hill’? on the ensuing Sunday afternoon. 
The morning was gloomy, but the day turned out splendid. 
In early morn of the day in question. The trio Laymen of 
Otley Circuit were trudging along the then rough roads 
for ‘‘ Sword Point’’ great open-air Service. The blessing 
of God was asked to rest upon the Service and the prepara- 
tions made. The mighty Spirit came down into the singing, 
praying and preaiching. It was amusing to see the farmers 
in their Fusian jackets, strong laced boots, and open mouths 
swallowing every word that was said. Rosy cheeked girls 
from the country Societies helped us to sing ‘‘ Turn to the 
Lord,’’ etc. The praises of Zion echoed for miles among 
mountains and valleys. 


As we came home that blessed Sunday night a ciricum- 
stance of importanice and interest passed under our notice. 
This took place at what is known as ‘‘ Bride (Cross House.”’ 
It is an old Farm House on the left hand as you leave Dob 
Park in the direction of Clifton and Otley. The name 
‘‘ Bride Cross,’’ it is said, arose from the following: A 
wedding was taking place in the neighbourhood. This 
large farm house stands at the slope of the hill leading down 
to Dob Park Bridge. Up this hill the marriage party was 
coming, when just anent this house, the wheel of the vehicle 
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flew off, the party were thrown with violence on to the 
rough, stony, moundy road, and the man intending to be 
married that morning at Otley Church was killed on the 
spot. The young lady, seeing the condition of her intended, 
fainted at the sight, and was taken into the Farm House, 
and to this day that farm house is called ‘' Bride (Cross 
House.’’ Wedding days have their crosses, changes and 
disappointments. Up the rugged hill, this special party 
was climbing with horses, drivers and intended unionists 
for wedlock life. But what a crash! What a sudden 
death-jerk! And what a terribly heavy cross! All this to 


a young, happy, cheerful, smiling — girl. Bride Cross! 
What a cross! Not of wood, nor ‘stone, nor gold, nor 
silver, but of trouble, grief, heart-pain. Prostrate with 


so1tow, the young lady lies in the old Farm House, “* Bride 
Cress House.’’ What a memorising name. 


We were as welcome as angels and we soon ascertained 
why we were welcome. First, we were welcome because 
we were ‘‘ Ranters’’ (as we were then called by many): 
The nick-name period has gone; but we were mostly wel- 
come because of the old-time thoughts it gave to the master 
of the house, who lay a-dying. This man had ‘been con- 
verted under the Pioneers of Primitive Methodism, who 
visited and preached in Bride Cross House. I have a plan 
in my possession on which preaching places are shewn, 
bearing the name of ‘‘ Bride Cross.’? The grand old man 
specially mentioned the names of Martin and John Houldon, 
John Rigg, James Binns, and others who preached the 
Gospel in that House. The old Prim. was still the tenant 
of that historic Farm. 


We sung several old Primitive ditties, which touched 
his very heart, and then we had a little Prayer Meeting 
with the over-joyed man. That room of that dying saint 
in ‘‘ Bride Cross House,’’ was close on the verge of Heaiven. 
By his bed-side we bid him adieu until we met in the Home 
above. We had not got far away from the house, when a 
messenger came after us to say that he had passed away. 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.’”’ 


“The holy to the holiest leads, 
And thence our spirits rise, 
For he that in Thy statutes tread, 
Shall meet Thee in the skies.’’ 
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Gov’s SERVANT, Harp ASLEEP. 

Tommy Appleyard was a Bramley man, a local preacher 
of no mean order. He was on the Otley plan, and took 
appointments at Bride Cross House. it will be 10 miles 
each way the man would have to walk. He was a stone 
mason by trade and had to work hard for the up-keep ot 
his family. But he was a man of God, both week-day and 
Sunday. It was on a very hot Sunday in the month of 
July, that Tommy had to walk to Bride Cross House, 
preach in the same home-stead, and then walk back to 
Bramley. On and on he walked on the return journey, 
thiking about the good work he had been doing at Bride 
Cross. When passing through the streets of Otley, he felt 
very weary, tired, and nearly exhausted. The atmosphere 
was so close and sultry that he mished himself jt Jhome, 
but still there was the walk of 7 miles. He tramped along 
as best he could, with sore and weary feet. On the rise of 
East Chevin, he mused about his Master, when He was 
weary with His journey, sitting on Jacob’s Well to refresh 
himself. So in a quiet place of the Eastern ‘Chevin, Tommy 
decided to have a wink of sleep. Into a field he gently 
crept, laid his weary body on the grass, and was soon 
enjoying ‘‘tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”’ 
Jacob slept in the open air, had his dreams and was wonder- 
fully refreshed. Thomas Appleyard, ‘another servant of God, 
sleeps under the blue canopy of heaven. Blessed soul! 
‘“ Sleep on and take thy rest.’’ And thus he did, for when 
he awoke, it was 5 o'clock next} morning. The sun was 
shining in his beauty, the lark and the thrush were singing 
their morning song. Tommy rubbed his eyes and stood 
upon his feet, a refreshed and invigorated man. ‘“‘ So he 
giveth his Beloved Sleep.’”? Tommy then completed his 
journey, for he was expected at his work by 6 o’clock that 
Monday morning. The Appleyards have given admirable 
help to our cause—social, moral, financial and spiritual. 


THE CURATE aT GUISELEY ParisH CHURCH IN 1857. 


Among a number of friends belonging to the Anglican 
Church, there was one that stands out very prominent in 
my recollection: the Rev. W. Gledsone, ‘curate at Guiseley 
Church in 1859. His friendship was valued at no low 
estimate. When I lived at Grove Terrace he frequently 
called in to see me and my wife. In matters temporal he 
seldom had a word, but anent the_important verities of the 
soul he was profuse. 
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The Bible he accepted as a whole, as it is in truth the 
word of God. The New Testament in particular, and the 
records of Christ’s life by the four Evangelists, were to him 
a possession he highly esteemed. Any other good book he 
was very fond of perusing. I then had just a mere handful 
of helpful writings, such as I thought would assist and give 
me light and understanding on evangelistic subjects. He 
spoke to me as a real brother, wishful to give and take any 
new idea on the work of a preacher in the Kingdom and 
Patience of Jesus Christ. He more than once asked me 
my idea and opinion of household visitation, particularly in 
relation to the sick and afflicted. That conversion impressed 
me in such a way and manner as I never forgot even to this 
day. This, I trust, has been a fort of usefulness in my hum- 
ble life. I had a plan on the wall of my little cot, showing the 
places where I had to preach on given Sundays in Otley 
Circuit. He would then say that his engagements and 
position were such, he could not come to hear me or else 
he would. I went a few times to hear him preach, according 
to his wish, which learned me somethine I have not forgot. 
On one of these occasions he spoke from the scripture. 
“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’’ 
I wrote an outline of that discourse in my little simple way. 
which JT retained for some years, but in the whirlpool of 
things, it got lost. 


I remember well how amusingly edified he appeared to 
be when I rrelated to him the character of our Lovefeasts 
and Prayer Meetines which we had in those davs. How 
sweet the communion, rich the fellowship, joyful the ex- 
perience, and exultant the hope we had in common in the 
sick chamber of the late Miss Marv Whalley. who died at 
“ Grove,’’ where she was our quiet and peaceful neighbour. 
How heavenly and grand and rich and rare the experience 
to meet such men as the late Mr. Gledstone in prayer around 
the bed of a dving saint, and moreover, what an inspiration 
of joy, when obstacles are freely removed, barricades cleared 
away, and obstruction to union in doing good, is entirely 
removed out of the heart and minds. 


In beatific vision, we hon to see again the eood usefrl 
Curate of Guiseley, whose visitation and christian fellowship 
we then enjoyed. 


““ There on those high and flowery plains, 
Our spirits ne’er shall tire, 

But in perpetual joyful strains, 
Redeeming toye admire.”’ 
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In my common and set visitation I often came in con- 
tact with the Curate of Guiseley in the chamber of affliction 
and occasionally with the Rector. The Rev. Dr. Clarke, 
an old-time Rector of Guiseley Parish Church. In Broad 
Ing fields he, Mr. Clarke, once settled a warmish quarrel 
between two boys about flying their kites. The writer 
stood and watched, and listened to the Peacemaker, which 
the revolving periods of time has not erased. The Rev. J.H.F. 
Kendall was very kind when the writer was young, so I 
found it in after years, when Mr. Willan was putting forth 
much energy for the Christianization of Guiseley. And in 
devotional attitude with the sick, I invariably found the 
Rev. T. B. Ferris and the late Mr. Thomas, ready to mingle 
their prayers with the Nonconformists by the bed of the 
dying.—J.M. 


THe Last SHILLING. 

In the autumn of 1858; the Chapel Anniversary was 
held at Guiseley in the interest of our Trust Funds. Mrs. 
Nancy Sellars from Bingley was the preacher for the day. 
On the Saturday night prior to the Anniversary, I was 
waited upon by Messrs. Hollings and Watson, soliciting 
shilling collectors for the Anniversary Sunday afternoon. 
They would like a collector for every pew, and all the 
collectors to be women. I then lived in Grove Terrace and 
had not been married long. Trade was bad, and what little 
I and my wife earned we spent most of it in buying a bit of 
furniture for the first cot we ever had. We had only just 
one shilling to meet provisionary requirements for the coming 
week. My wife looked intent at me, and I looked intent 
at her, neither of us knowing what to do or say. The 
brethren, te-pressing their question, brought the rather 
halting answer from mv wife that she would make one of 
the women collectors in the afternoon. This she did with 
the last shilling we had in the world. We both knelt at 
Heaven’s Throne that night and prayed and prayed and 
prayed again, that God would send us the needed food for 
the next week. The shilling was put into the Box—the 
offering was given to God in all sincerity and truth. On 
the following Monday morning, a ran at the door made us 
both jump from our seat. It was an old friend whom we 
had not seen for some time. He said that he had come to 
pay us that 3/6 he owed us, as he had been uneasy about 
it for the last 2 or 3 days. The debt was paid, the man 
heartily thanked, then went his way, while our hearts were 
leaping to God, with sincere thanks for his merciful inter- 
position. hic and po er after, our ‘‘ Bread was give enmuss 
our water was sure. 
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THe WHACKHOUSE LANE aNp EsSHOLT SPRINGS 
PRAYER MEETINGS IN 1851. 


There is one man, whose christian devotion I shall 
always hold in high esteem as long as I can think of any- 
thing. It is Mr. Hugh Hudson, late of Yeadon. 1 spent 
a happy day with him at Bradford Camp ‘Meeting in 1852. 
His noted christian name-sake, the Rev. Hugh Bourne, was 
on his dying bed. We heard of his (Mr. Bourne’s) lamented 
death a few days after. 


The Bradford people got Brother Hudson on to the 
waggon and soon rejoiced in hearing him sing the following : 
‘Come, Brethren dear, who know the Lord, 
Who taste the sweets of Jesus’ Word, 
In Jesus’ ways, go on, 
Our poverty and trials here, 
Will only make us richer there, 
When we arrive at home,’’ etc., etc. 
How glorious that singing was. Simpson and Bootland 
led the Camp. 


He (Mr. Hudson) was at Guiseley Lovefeast on the 
evening of the day on which I was converted. Having 
occasion to go on Leeds Road on the Monday morning, I 
found my friend Hugh breaking stones by the road side. 
He saluted me in kind words, with respect to my recent 
conversion, and hoped I should stick to religion and be a 
good and useful man. Before I left him, he asked me to 
join him in a word of prayer. This we did on the very 
stone-heap by the road side. It is said that the celebrated 
Parson Grimshaw often prayed with poor men who were 
breaking stones on the highway. So little Hugh of Yeadon 
prayed with the Guiseley new convert, both kneeling on the 
rough stone heap. So also! Old Fathers of Yeadon prayed 
with a man and got him converted on their way to Brown- 
bank Lovefeast. 

It was a quiet road then, no ‘‘ New Scarboro’’’ no 
Trams, no traffic as now appears. I remember well that 
Bro. Hudson handed me a kneeler to prevent my knees 
being hurt by the sharp-edged stones. That little but holy 
man of Yeadon, then like his Master on the Mount, and 
in the garden, poured out his heart’s desire to God, ‘par- 
ticularly requesting that the young lad might be kept from 
falling back into the world. 


Soon after this memorable event, Hugh Hudson, Moses 
Crabtree, William Hardwick, John Weatherhead, and the 
writer, were found holding a Revival Prayer Meeting at the 
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top of the Wood, through which is a footpath to Whack- 
house. The singing, which was stirring to the soul and 
up-lifting in its tendency, echoed among the trees, which, 
when the birds heard it ceased so as to listen to ours. 
Two or three of the group then prayed, and getting well 
hold of God by unflinching faith in the ‘promises. The 
steam got up to a highish pitch whil a sprinkling of on- 
lookers, who had come out from Kirk Lane for a walk, 
seemed to be much affected by the Spirit’s presence. Then 
we sung another of Hugh’s favourite hymns :— 

‘“Come on my partners in distress, 

My Comrades through the wilderness, 

Who still your bodies feel, 

Awhile forget your griefs and fears, 

And look beyond this vale of tears, 

To yond celestial hill.”’ 
Repeated again and again! 


When we were just about finishing this hymn and about 
to have more prayers, Holmes, the keeper, put in an appear- 
ance and ordered us away. Some stood on the footpath 
and others more into the wood. We assured him that we 
should never interfere with anything over which he was 
keeper. He again repeated that we must not come again 
or he would report the matter to Mr. Stansfield. We 
thanked him for his leniency, and by his clemency, we sung 
the Doxology, under which the keeper himself was affected. 
Thus ended the ‘‘ Stoneheap ’’ and E'sholt Springs Prayer 
Meetingis. More than one of the praying group have since 
seen that we had a certain amount of zeal without knowledge. 
But the joy of service to us all was great. Every nerve, 
muscle, purpose, and beating pulse operated in every hour 
for God and truth and holiness. 


Mr. Holmes, the keeper, died soon after, we hope to 
meet and salute him in Heaven, beneath the shades of the 
tree of life. 


LitTLE HuGu’s FRAGMENT SONG. 


1st Verse—The multitude is going away: Glory, Alleluia, 

But Jesus bids his people stay: Glory, Alleluia. 
Chorus—Then come with us and Jesus stop, 
And gather all the fragments up, 

And gather all the fragments up: Sine Glory, 

(Alleluia. 

2nd Verse—There’s bread and fish for you and me: Glory, 

(Alleluia. 

And plenty left for two or three: Glory, Alleluia. 

Chorus—Then come with us, &c, 
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3rd Verse—Then come along with right good will: Glory, ° 

(Alleluia. 

Your empty baskets for to fill: Glory, Alleluia. 
Chorus—Then come with us, &c. 


4th Verse—For young and old, there’s living Bread: Glory, 

(Alleluia. 

5 Yes, each and all can now be fed : Glory, Alleluia. 
Chorus—Then come with us, &c. 


5th Verse—I am that Bread, just eat and live : Glory, Alleluia. 
As free as air, to you I give: Glory, Alleluia. 
Chorus—-Then come with us, &c. 


6th Verse—In Father’s house, you all I'll feed : Glory, 
(Alleluia. 
From fasting pain, you’ll then be freed: Glory, 
(Alleluia. 
Chorus-—-Then come with us, &c. 


7th Verse—The Lamb’s great supper you will see: Glory, 

(Alleluia. 

And never more an hunger’d be: Glory, Alleluia. 
Chorus—Then come with us, &c. 


This he sung many a time at Guiseley Tea Meetings. What 
a blessed man Bro. Hudson was—the friend of God and 
favourite of Heaven. if 


In A CORNER AND OuT oF IT. 


The building of Providence Chapel, Guiseley, in 1877, 
was a risky, venturesome and remarkable undertaking, 
especially considering the time of its erection, and the 
absolutely working class people who entered upon the pro- 
ject. Some said that we were building the Chapel by faith 
and going to pay for it by repentance. We, the Trustees, 
by Divine blessing, paid for it even £2,200 by faith and 
works, and we have not seen the need of repentance as yet. 
‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’’? It was amazing to 
see how these comparatively poor people, came forward 
with promises of financial support. With some, trade fell 
after they had engaged to give certain sums, that turned 
out to have exceeded their means. Some of them, real 
Primitive Methodists, who wished to give a donation as 
handsome as possible, but found themselves in “ Jack 
Horner’s Corner,’’ minus the Christmas Pie; not having 
sufficiently surveyed the suitable road leading there. Even- 
tually, a way out was found by prayer, faith, hard struggle 
and sacrifice: thus promises were honoured, Though the 
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Heavens fall, we will not forsake the house of our God. 
For 78 years, 37 at the old Chapel and 41 at the new, the 
Pillar of Cloud and Pillar of Fire has guided, defended and 
glorified the house of His Glory. 

‘“ Here may the attentive throng 

Receive Thy Truth in love; 

And converts join the song 

Of the Redeemed above; 

And willing crowds surround Thy Board, 

With sacred joy and sweet accord. 


Tue Oprn-Air ATTRACTIVE SonGs 60 YEARS AGO. 


It was often a splendid finish to an old-time blessed 
Sunday to sing m front of our old Chapel some good, sub- 
stantial hymns with an arousing tune, after all Services in 
the Chapel were closed. 

The following served otr purpose well and gave the 
by-standers a little concern for the Life Beyond. 

‘*O happy Day that fixed my choice,’’ &c. 

‘My gracious Lord, I own Thy right,’’ &c. 

‘* Praise ye the Lord, ’tis good to raise,’ &c. 

‘“ Come, sinners, to the Gospel Feast,’’ &c. 

‘“ Hark, the Gospel news is sounding,’’ &c. 

““ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,’’ &c. 

‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’’ &c. 

‘“Depth of Mercy can there be,’’ &c. 

‘“God in His earthly Temple lays,’’ &c. 

‘““ The voice of free grace cries escape to the mountain,”’ &c. 

This extra bit for the people generally finished with 
the Doxology. 

These concluding songs in the open air were often the 
“best wine ’’ in the singing of the day, particularly in the 
education of the young Converts. 

““ Sweet Vesper hymn and Vesper prayer, 

Rose mingling on the holy air.” 

Not infrequently the street inebriates lingered to listen 
to the thrilling songs. 


THe TESTING AVALANCHE. 


In 1863 to 1865. when I was a comparative young man, 
I had a long and severe testing, as to the (character and 
value of the religion I professed. Many a time I had had 
domestic trial, Satanic temptation and allurements from 
the world to draw me back to sin, but T withstood this by 
the power of Grace Divine, But there now comes a graver 
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trial, a stronger hit, a keener blow. The little Church 
became divided on matters of conjugal opinion. Being a 
leader, with a flock already divided, sorrow rolled in and 
upon my distracted soul. In the base of the (Church, in 
the sacred enclosure of God’s vineyard, from the ring and 
circle of God’s saints, there was an omen of desperation 
and wreck. But devout souls did not forget to pray. In 
the old bible times, ‘‘ The Sons of God met together, and 
Satan met with them.’’ The Sons of God did a right 
thing in gathering together, but ‘Satan had no business 
there. He was an intruder, but he was there, whether he 
had business or not. He had just arrived from a long walk 
through the.earth, and now pays a visit to a company of 
saints. Our small Church at Guiseley was not infallible. 
Weak knees fell before the tempter. Peters began to sink, 
then Satan held on with tighter grasp. The Prince of 
Darkness launched a submarine, then commenced greater 
mischief, disturbance, declension, and unhappy division. 
The tempter’s devices in gins, and snares, and traps, all 
gliding down the mountain of fallen nature into the very 
midst of an otherwise peaceable Church. The great 
avalanche came in the severance of a minister. That was 
the most painful lesson and experience of our Local Church 
History. Caution, watchfulness, prayer, wisdom, firmness, 
and decision, these were all needed in direful experience of 
that testing avalanche. Then followed a 10 years’ stag- 
nation of religious progress in Guiseley P.M. Church. 
Against no one do we cherish any feeling of alienated 
affection. Wrong was found on both sides. No pleasur- 
able reflection for anybody was the regretable issue. The 
initial was a grave mistake. On Wednesday evening, Nov. 
8th, 1865, the Rev. J. Simpson, Primitive Methodist Minister, 
preached Mr. W.’s funeral sermon in the ‘Guiseley 
Wesleyan Chapel, to which he appended Mr. W.’s Memoir. 
See the closing records of that Printed Pamphlet. 


These notes are written, not that they will be produc- 
tive of much good, but, to fill an empty chasm, and impart 
information to succeedine enquirers, to prevent a_ historic 
blank from 1863 to 1873. That information may be needed 
by some future writer. The above cause has been deeply 
deplored by all parties. | My object in writing this article 
is not to interfere with two respectable young people who 
were broucht un in our Sunday School, but to state a case 
T-have already delineated. The Guiseley P.M. Church had 
at that stace from 6< to 70 members. I saw these mem- 
bers nearing the rocks. I think that I was divinely 
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impressed to throw out the life line to rescue those whom I 
could see would soon be floating on the open sea of a 
dangerous world. On this subject, I had serious thought, 
conviction, and prayer. Nearly all the 49 members of my 
class vowed their determination to cease membership with 


Primitive Methodism. I advised them to hold on and 
think again. They, the disaffected, desired me to hold a 
class in some cottage, but not as Primitives. ** Not as 


Primitives,’ was hostile to my feelings and desires. I did 
not know what to do. However, after much consideration 
and prayer, I decided to open a class at Mary Overend’s, in 
Gill Square, Green Bottom. I knew at the time that this 
course would be considered by some as a breach of ‘Con- 
nexional Rule, and as promoting a spirit of schism, yet I 
considered it would be the best and safest way to proceed 
with the new class, but to take care and attend to my old 
class at Chapel. For some time I attended the two class 
meetings on Wednesday and Thursday nights, respectively. 
Many of the 49 members had unwisely purposed never to 
enter the Chapel again. 


My anxiety and distress was great in trying my utter- 
most to preserve the little flock from being devoured by 
the wolf. The cottage was well packed with attendants 
every week, while the same attendants went to other places 
of worship on a Sunday. 


Every Wednesday night found me at my post of duty 
in the old Chapel. Sometimes 2 or 3 were there besides 
myself, while at other times there was nobody but the leader. 
I sang and prayed, gave my experience and replied to the 
same, without the presence of any other visible being. I 
found, however, help and heavenly vision in the day of 
small and weak things, for the Blessed Trinity were there, 
strengthening and blessing his humble servant. A holy 
group of women strengthened our weak hands, including, 
Mary Overend, Mary Tillotson, Mary Myers, Mary Kershaw, 
Hannah Whitaker, and Eliza Wormald. These maintained 
a covenant of prayer for the return of wandering sheep. 
The above sisters proved to be a ‘‘ Golden Shield ”’ 


in time of need. Gradually the attendance at the 
cottage class became less, as the expulsion excite- 
ment subsided. A few of the affected returned 


to their old meeting. The cloud broke, the sun began to 
shine again, but about 36 persons were lost to the Church 
and ‘Connexion. Some of these were Local Preachers and 
Officers of Society and Sunday School. ‘‘Behold, how great 
a matter, a little fire kindleth.”? This was the greatest 
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trial and the wildest storm that our beloved Guiseley Zion 
ever knew. But the fly did not altogether spoil the oint- 
ment, the remnant perfume began to spread among the 
children, and their fathers and mothers re-entered the old 
ship, until the Great Captain took them to their Haven of 
Rest. After this fiery and strange experience, and the 
lessons learnt in that horrible tempest, Providence removed 
me for a short time to other places. But I never gave my 
consent to be enrolled as a member of any other community, 
but met with Brother Methodists for a season in consequence 
of family affliction. |The Primitive Methodists have been 
the loved home of my choice, but nevertheless, in matters 
of the Cross, the Brotherhood of man, and the redemption 
of the world, ‘‘ We are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ 

‘“ Names and sects and parties fall, 

Jesus Christ, be all in all.” 


THe BRAMLEY WORKHOUSE AND THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 


The forsaken girl reminds me of an incident in the sum- 
mer of 1883. I was appointed to preach in the Bramley 
Union Workhouse. I stood before a number of men and 
women, boys and girls. Among the girls was a young 
woman some 22 or 23 years old, but care and destitution 
had made her look like a woman of 30 or 35. I preached 
about the poor having the Gospel preached unto them. In 
the last hymn that we sang, was the following verse :~-~ 

‘*The Church triumphant in Thy Love, 
Their mighty joys we know, 

They sing the Lamb in Hymns above, 
And we in Hymns below.’’ 

Under the humble singing of that verse, the Holy 
Spirit’s presence and liberty was realized. It was good to 
be there. I observed one young woman in tears. When 
the service closed, this young woman lingered among the 
last to retire to their apartment. In a few days after, I 
was informed of the wish of this same girl to see me. She 
had been taken ill, and was likely soon to die. That young 
girl was once a scholar in Guiseley P.M. Sunday ‘School. 
Her husband had deserted her and the Workhouse was her 
last resort. At the earliest convenience, I started out for 
the Workhouse, but on arriving she was gone. It was too 
late. ‘‘As Thy servant was busy here and there, she was 
gone.’’ The breath had fled, the life had gone. She had 
told the attendant that she knew the man who had been 
preaching in the assembly room, that he was Superintendent 
in the S.S. when she was a scholar, and that she wanted 
him to pray with her before she died. 
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Poor, forsaken girl! She had the bitter card of poverty, 
destitution, and sorrow; but from a Workhouse she went 
where they ‘‘ hunger no more,’’ where defective friendship 
is unknown, and where ‘‘ sweet flowers ’’ of eternal pleasure 
bloom for ever and ever. 


THE CorraGe IN THE Woop. 

In every March Quarterly Meeting in the former days, 
there was asked, according to Rule, a very important 
Question from a very important Document. “What 
Mission work have you done in the past year.’’ That 
question had to be answered and put down in the said 
document, and sent to the ensuing Conference. The young 
men lay preachers of that day got a good share of Mission 
work. Menston, Burley Wood Head, and Lindley, were 
targets for the Gospel gun. Messrs. Dobson, Grayshaw, 
and Myers were appointed .to give a Sunday of special 
labour at the last place named. This was in 1858. Being 
a fine day, the services were held outside the cot of Mr. 
Rupert Young, in Lindley Wood. |The inhabitants of the 
small hamlet came up in fair numbers. Rupert and his 
cheerful wife. were delighted with the services. The singing 
among the trees, surrounded by the wondering birds was 
enchanting, prayer and preaching were effective. Three 
souls decided to lead a better life as the result. We magni- 
fied the name of God for His great blessing and power 
which had attended the services. To conclude, we sang the 
Doxology with marvellous influence energy and power. 
After this missionary Sunday at Lindley a house was thrown 
open, and a Preaching Service held every Sunday in Mr. 
Davies’ large farm house. His cheerful daughters gave 
us their heart and soul, and Sunday by Sunday, the preachers 
their hospitality. Good and kind Rupert, ‘‘ whose heart 
God had touched,’’ who was the appointed, recognised 
woodman of the forest, lost his happy Christian wife, 
which filled him with mourning and sorrow. Rupert’s 
health began to fail. He left the snug cottage of Lindley 
Wood and came to Guiseley, and finished: his earthly life 
with his daughter in Union Street. The tenants of the 
““ Cottage in the Wood ”’ we hope to meet in heaven. 

‘“ Beyond the river, 
Where the surges cease to roll.’’ 


SamMy, THE Younc Otp Many. 


Up to the year 1870, those attending the Circuit Quar- 
terly Meetings were lotted out to take tea at the respective 
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homes of the members where the meeting was held. This 
was a means of doing good among the inmates of the cottage 
by conversation on religious subjects, and in communicating 
their private views on undecided Quarter-day matter. It 
has been noted and talked about, how  half-an-hour spent 
at tea-table has changed the aspect and decisions of voting 
at that official meeting. But the singing of a verse, and 
prayer with the family, was the richest and most blessed 
side of the Quarterly cup of tea in the cottages. It was a 
means of increasing the membership, the congregation, and 
fostering a social compact feeling between the public and 


Primitive Methodism. At one of the cottages where the 
allotted officials went to tea, was ‘‘ Billy Stansfield’s,’’ at 
Horsforth. Mrs. Stansfield, a devoted woman, had just 


passed a few weeks before to her home in heaven. Their 
daughter, Elizabeth, whom we remember with profound 
respect, was attending to the cheering cup, and using her 
large social instinct to make everybody happy. At the 
Horsforth Quarterday, Guiseley was represented by Samuel 
Burnell and Bro. John Busfield. The first named was the 
Society Steward, and consequently, was most prominent 
of the two. Burnell was unfortunate in being without 
skull-cover, but a good man for all that. He sat at one 
side of the tea table, and Busfield, who was some few years 
the Steward’s senior, sat on the other side opposite. In 
giving attention to the table, Miss Stansfield said to Bus- 
field, ‘‘ Now help yourself and make a good tea. And 
hand that plate, wit’ bit ham on, ta’t old man,’’ meaning 
Burnell, the Guiseley steward, who had scarcely a particle 
of hair on the whole of his head. A laugh went across the 
table, but not a word was said. 

“The hoary head is a crown of Glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness.’’ 

Burnell used to tell the story with such force and 
pathos, as to create no little laughter among his hearers. 


Jrmmy’s First anp Last SERMON. 


Jimmy was a man of small stature and was caretaker at 
Canada Chapel, Rawden. He belonged to a family of 
preachers, having two brothers in the P.M. Ministry, and a 
third as local preacher in Otley Circuit. He often had felt 
a desire to preach, but he had put it off from time to time. 
James Binns had been preaching at Canada Chapel one 
Sunday night, and went into Jimmy’s to supper. In course 
of talk, Jimmy said he thought he could preach a bit if the 
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way opened. ‘‘ Well,’”’ said Brother Binns, ‘“ 1 am planned 
at Esholt next Sunday night, tha can go wi’ me, and then 
tha can hev a try. So I’ll depend on tha fer next Sunday 
neet.’? Jimmy consented to go. Throughout the week he 
was making famous preparation. The text was already 
selected and he was gleaning and gathering thoughts both 
day and night. When the class meeting concluded on the 
Wednesday night, Binns said, ‘Na Jimmy, ha’s ta going 
on for Sunday neet, I hope tha weant dissappoint ma.”’ 
‘“ Now,” said Jimmy, ‘‘ I’ll noan deceive tha, I’ll be theer, 
if all be weel.’? ‘‘ That’s reight,’’ said Binns,’’ Jimmy 
went on with his homeletic ideas, amplifying and clothing 
the text in as decent a garment as he possibly could. On 
the Friday, Binns was taken very poorly, but hoped to be 
better by Sunday. Sunday came and Binns was not fit 
to go to Esholt. This was communicated to Jimmy, who 
turned very white and tremulous, seeing that it was very 
probable that he would have to go alone and take the pulpit 
by himself. This was the case, and on Sunday evening 
Jimmy was seated in the arm chair in the caretaker’s house 
at Esholt. Simpson, the caretaker, was up in the preacher's 
room, cleaning the pews of dust, also the Bible and pulpit, 
and attending to other duties peculiar to a place of worship 
just before service. | Simpson then went downstairs and 
found a fresh man in the preacher’s chair. ‘‘ Where’s Mr. 
Binns,’’ asked Simpson. ‘‘O,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘ he’s very 
poorly, and can’t come.”’ ‘“Who’s going to take his 
place,’’ interrogated the Chapel Keeper. ‘* Forrought I 
naw, I’m barn to try ta tak it.’’ ‘‘Eh’,’’ said (Simpson, 
“tha’s barn ta tak it, is ta, well, I'll give thee a bit advice, 
tha mun give ower when tha’s done, and let folk go home 
in good time. A short metre sermon, tha naws.”’ 


In other 5 minutes, the service had to begin. |The 
congregation had got seated, and James Stansfield entered 
the pulpit. He lined out the hymns as they did in olden 
times, two lines at once, then he prayed. (No lessons read 
then.) Then another hymn, after which the sermon. Pul- 
pit fever was then seen to be getting hold of him. He 
was white, trembling, very nervous. 
was then read: John 16ch. 16v. 
shall see me,’’ &c. 


The basis of sermon 
“‘A little while, and ye 
He gave a few words, wide of the text, 
then fell to general experience, which he could not express 
for fear. The text was read again, ‘‘A little while and ye 
shall see me,’ &c., (silence profound). Jimmy then said, 

I begin to think that this text will soon be solid truth in 
my experience this evening, for, ‘a little while, and ye shall 
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not see me,’ for if I once get out of this pulpit, nobody will 
see me here nor in any other pulpit again. Mr. Simpson 
said I was ta let ye go home in good time, so we’ll sing 
the last hymn, and then I will say ‘ Good-Night,’ and you’ll 
see me no more on a preaching job, neither after ‘ a little 
while,’ nor a big while.’’ They then sung: 
Hymn 112, Large Book. 

*“ Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah, 

Pilgrims through this barren land, 

I am weak, but Thou are Mighty, 

Hold me with Thy powerful Hand, 

Bread of Heaven, feed me till I want no more! 


CARLTON WORKHOUSE MISSION. 

This was in the summer of 1852, a year before I became 
a local preacher. John Baxter, Samuel Bird, and Tommy 
Hollings, all of Esholt, also B. Hollings of Guiseley, took 
preaching appointments at Carlton Union Workhouse. By 
kind invitation I accompanied Guiseley, Hollings to his 
work. It was a very wet day, but we were on duty bent. 
We met a funeral of one of the inmates coming down Carl- 
ton Lane to Guiseley Church. The coffin was in a farmer’s 
cart. Four men accompanied the corpse, I suppose to bear 
the burden in and out of Church, then to the grave. In 
those days, they made no difference between Sunday and 
week day for funerals. This scene of death gave Mr. 
Hollings a note tor his address at the workhouse. ‘On 
arrival, the sentinel introduced us to the cloak room. Bro. 
H. was throwing his wet overcoat aside when one of the 
male inmates accosted him with the following, ‘‘ Hey, 
maister, are ye a preicher, I can preich, I can_preich,”’ 
Just then a second inmate came running up saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
tak any notice o’ that man, for I'll tell ye what he says 
when he prays, ‘I thank Thee, O Lord, for I once had a 
heart as hard as iron, but Thou hes made it as soft as 
steel.’’’ These inmates of the Union varied very much in 
point of intellect and spiritual perception. _ When the 
service commenced, this. difference was seen. Some of 
them were very studious, and reverent, and attentive, while 
others were wandering both with eyes of body and mind. 
The singing was a bit shaggy, rough, and unsteady, but as 
good as we expected. Stillness prevailed during prayer, and 
impressions of submission and reverence exceeded our ex- 
pectations. I speak now of the major part of the small 
congregation. There were a few, both men and women, 
who appeared to have no idea of religious worship, 
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‘* Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh,’’ was the text selected by Brother 
Hollings, which was very fitting, inasmuch as one of their 
company had that day been conveyed to his long home. 
The service upon the whole was fairly devotional and helpful. 
The Primitive Lay Preachers were doing a bit of good in 
those Workhouse Missions. In 1853, I began to take work 
there on my own responsibility. 1 got to know some of 
them by name, also some of their antecedents. Some of 
them when walking out, stopped and had a word with me, 
and I with them. J think Jesus Christ ‘‘ who went about 
doing good,’’ would have done the same. 


*“The poor have the Gospel preached unto them.’’ I 
am glad that our people are preaching the same unchangeable 
Gospel at New Hall as was preached at Carlton 66 years ago. 

“Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel, 

Win and conquer, never cease.’’ 

‘Thy Gospel makes the simple wise, 

Thy Jaws are pure, Thy judgements right.’’ 


Mr. SHakespy’s First Visit ro GUISELEY. 
November 14th, 1907. 

The great success which attended the initial services 
conducted by the inspiring Missioner, Mr. Albert Shakesby, 
were concluded on Tuesday evening last. No less than 
260 converts have been claimed ‘at this great Mission. 

On Thursday evening the Chapel was again crowded, 
when Mr. Shakesby took as his subject “‘ Other little ships.”’ 
During the service he read letters from some of his former 
companions in crime, now doing penal servitude, and over 
30 were brought to the penitent form. On this evening the 
Rey. J. Jubb, Primitive Methodist Minister of Bingley, sup- 
ported Mr. Shakesby in the pulpit, and assured the vast 
assembly of the good Mr. Shakesby was doing and had 
done in the country. 

Friday night was devoted to a united Prayer Meeting, 
and on Saturday a great Sing-Song Meeting was held when 
evangelical solos and duets were rendered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shakesby and many others. The Chapel was again paicked, 
and the proceedings throughout were of a most up-lifting 
character. 

At intervals between the singing, Mr. Shakesby gave 
short sketches from his life’s experiences. 

The high water-mark was reached on Sunday. In the 
morning the Chapel was full, and Mr. Shakesby gave an 
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earnest address on ‘‘A race, and how to win it.” A great 
lovefeast was held in the afternoon when about 7o testi- 
monies were given, and choruses heartily taken part in, 
the Chapel was again filled. In the evening, although the 
service had been announced for 6 o'clock. The people 
began to assemble at 4.30, and by 5.30 the Chapel was 
completely. packed. Mr. Shakesby began his service at 
that time, and in the meantime an over-flow meeting was 
held in the School-room. Those attending this after the 
first meeting closed found their way into the Chapel for 
prayers, many being unable to get in at all. At this 
service alone 65 souls were converted. 

“A peep behind the scenes,’’ dealing with drink, 
theatres, ball-rooms and musi halls, and the evils of 
religious plays, was Mr. Shakesby’s subject on Monday 
evening, when the Chapel was packed by 6.30, the service 
commencing at 6.45. Tuesday was the concluding day of 
this great Mission, and the proceedings commenced with a 
“Faith Tea,’’ the like of which has never been seen in 
the district. About 600 sat down to the tea, which had 
been provided on Mr. Shakesby’s simple announcement that 
from 2 to 4 he would sit to receive whatever the converts 
and friends felt disposed to give, at the same time asking 
for volunteers to wait at the tables. Parcels, baskets, bags, 
prams, &c., from Church people, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
Mission people, and non-professors, poured into the lap of 
the Missioner in abundance. In the evening two services 
were held, the first at 6.0 and the second at 8.0. The last 
services will not soon be forgotten by those present, the 
congregation being deeply touched while the:Missioner gave 
the story of his conversion, and made a last stirring appeal 
for more converts, to which 96 responded. And _ thus 
closed one of the most remarkable and soul-stirring Missions 
ever held in the district. A mission which it is hoped will 
have a long and lasting effect on the minds and morals of 
the public of Guiseley and district. 

Cpl. G. Leitch, one of our Sunday School Superinten- 
dents, who lost his life in France, was converted in Mr. 
Shakesby’s Mission. He was a promising young man. 

“There shall be showers of blessing.’’ 


THe SconcE FARM PRAYER MEETING. 


By the name Sconce we are reminded of fortifications, 
great castles, citadels, and massive bulwarks. Thus the 
original fixing of the Farm’s name, has reference to enemies 
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that had to be overcome, and opposition in the choice of 
names, long, long ago. Hence the name, Sconce Farm. 
There has been more triumphs gained by Prayer than this 
world knows of. At this very day, battles are fought and 
victories are won by importunate prayer. A question arises 
here. Have our lives been worthy of an earlier inter- 
position of Providence. God knows all about our national 
past. We are called to repentance, to prayer and christian 
reform. The Sconce Farm, as a place for a Prayer Meeting 
was fitting, well selected, and prophetic. 


When the Sconce Prayer Meeting was held, the late 
Samuel Robinson was proprietor and owner of the farm. 
He was a Churchman by persuasion, but possessed respect- 
ful feelings towards Dissenters. John Weatherhead was 
his appointed manager for the Sconce Farm. The cows, 
the pigs, the poultry, &c., were under his care. 

Robinson himself had sufhcient with his Cloth Manu- 
facturing Business. Hence the buying and selling of ee 
the manuring of land, the sowing and reaping of crops, 
fact the Whole and sole of Stance Farm :was in the hands of 
Mr. Jack Wetherhead. He was called Jack by most people. 
He was steady, thoughtful, but mentally of a very strong, 
brisk and lively disposition. This same John Weatherhead 
got blessedly converted at the Primitive Methodist Chapel. 
It was a conversion from top to toe. The man was re-made. 
He became a mighty man of Prayer. Like McPanchon, 
he was going to have the world converted in no time. 
Prayer was his mighty weapon. A meeting for supplication 
was his soul’s delight. Hence his arrangement for a 
Prayer Meeting in the hay chamber of Sconce Farm. 
William, James, and Moses, new companions of Weather- 
head’s in his new life, were expected to be there. The time 
arrived. Milking was done for the evening, and a wrest- 
ling in prayer like Jacob for a blessing. ‘Che blessing for a 
general outpouring of the the Holy Spat upon the Church. 
A continuation of saving influence in the neighbourhood and 
the salvation of Guiseley people. Weatherhead got hold of 
God, as he offered the first prayer in the hay loft. The 
others caught the fire, and the experience and scene were 
lively. Mr. Robison thought he heard some shouting 
noise in the mistal, and came to see. On looking up into 
the hay chamber eau “Whatever in the world are you 
making that noise about.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Robinson,’’ said Jack, 
“ T’ve invited a friend or two and we are having a little 
prayer together.’’ ‘* Well,’? said Jack’s* master, “* It’s a 
queer place to have a Prayer Meeting, besides you will 
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frighten both the cattle and everybody there is about out of 
their wits.” ‘* We don’t mean to do any harm to neither 
the cattle nor any body. You see, Mr. Robinson, I have 
just got converted and am now a praying man, and these 
men that are with me are all praying men.’’ ‘‘ You must 
not come any more here to pray,’’ said Mr. Robinson, ‘‘ I 
go to Church to pray, and if you have commenced to pray, 
you’ll want a Prayer Book, I’ll buy you a new Prayer 
Book.’? ‘‘ Oh no, thank you,’’ said Weatherhead, ‘‘ these 
men and me all pray without a book. We pray with words 
given to us by the Holy Spirit.”’ ‘Well! Well! go your 
own way,’’ said the master Churchman, ‘‘ but don’t bring 
any more Prayer Meetings here, Good Night,’’ ‘‘ Good 
Night, sir,’? said Jack. ‘‘ We’ve had a capital Meeting, 
said Jack, ‘‘ Hallelujah, Amen,”’ 

It may be asked why you had your Meetings in such 
unlikely places. 1st: Because it was in the line of our 
Connexional fathers. 2nd: Because it was the desire of 
our hearts to have more Meetings than were guaranteed to 
us in our Chapels. 3rd: Because there was in our daily 
lives a constant flame of love for souls and service for God. 
4th: Because we had a deep conviction that our methods 
were approved of God by the Gift of the Holy Spirit, mani- 
fested in our worship. 5th: The crowning evidence that we 
were right, was seen in the regular conversion of souls, 
and how these ‘‘new men and women in Christ Jesus,’’ 
were instrumental in the conversion of others. 


SpreciAL GuHost ‘Story AT GUISELEY CHAPEL. 


The Guiseley old Primitive Chapel has been a scene of 
intense and wonderful things, even the soul of a man or 
woman, their spirit appearing after death. It was said by 
creditable friends that such an appearance occurred at 
Guiseley in or about 1868. It became a town’s talk, but 
more so from the fact that Sergeant Carlisle, officer of the 
- police force, had taken the matter into his hands to investi- 
gate. Searching to find some burglar, or the truthfulness 
of the circulated news of a visitor from the invisible world, 
at Primitive Chapel, was under the Sergeant’s contemplation. 
An evening was set apart, a few men were employed. The 
time of search leaked out. All around the Chapel, people 
were astir, amazed, and imagination was rife and elevated. 
The Guiseley officer of police had consulted George Waite, 
Chapel Keeper, so as to arrive at some clue. The evening 
came.  Cudgels, hedgestakes, battering rams, and other 
articles of defence, were all in readiness. Only the gallant 
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couple, Carlisle and Waite, were to enter the Chapel till 
called on. The entrance was to be by the vestry window 
at the back of the building. The rank and file was to stay 
outside to keep all quiet, but they were to have their 
weapons in form when communications came. The care- 
taker lead the way as he knew every nook and corner of 
the edifice. The windows and doors were well fastened. 


There was no robber, nor spirit in the vestry, they were 
sure of that. Then with soft tread they searched the body 
of the Chapel. There was a small place at each side under 
the gallery steps, used for firewood, &c. But the two 
detectives said, ‘‘ There’s nothing there.’’ Up the gallery 
steps they gently went, among the pews, they looked even 
at the ‘‘ Spice-cake, or Cauf Hole Pew,’’ rudely so called, 
where the immortal Fanny sat, but no being was there. 
‘‘ Well,”’ said the caretaker to the Sergeant, ““ there is onlv 
one place we have missed looking at, and that is the round- 
about steps and the singing seat, and then the beat is 
finished.’’ There was no creature in the stephole, nor in 
the singing seat, nor in the pulpit. ‘‘ Now,’’ said the late 
George Waite to the late Sergeant Carlisle, ‘‘ What do you 
think about the affair,” ““Well,’’ said the civic officer, 
“It’s a hollow problem,’’ The result was told to the armed 
waiters. Then there was an exit of the people to their homes, 
some laughing, and some serious and grave. The interpre- 
tation. On the eastern side of the Chapel the windows were 
without blinds. Just opposite was Robinson’s cottage, 
also without blinds. In one of the rooms of the cottage 
Was a sick person, and in the attendant passing with a light 
to the sick room, there was the reflection thereof in the 
Chapel windows of someone passing and repassing in the 
Body of the Chapel, and that was the Spectre, the apparition, 
the ghost, the spirit, which some professed to have seen. 
So much for “‘ The Ghost Story ’’ at Guiseley Primitive 
Chapel. “‘ They supposed it was a spirit.’’ 
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SUPERINTENDENT MINISTERS WuHo.: HAVE TRAVELLED IN THE 
OTLEY CIRCUIT FROM 1840 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


John Oscroft. 
James Featherstone. 
Thomas Bennett. 
John Hedley. 
Henry Crabtree. 
Jonathan Ayrton. 
John Brownson. 
William Bennion. 
Jackson Harding. 
Robert Durrant. 
William Thoseby. 


William Taylor. 
William Wombell. 
Harvey Leigh. 
George Normandale. 
Christopher Hallam. 
John Swales. 
Mark Knowlson. 
William Tonks. 
Thomas Markwell. 
Harvey Leigh. 

[2nd time. 


SECOND MINISTERS FROM 1840 TO 


William Maw. 

James Lee. 

Hezekiah Cook. 
[2nd time. 

John Bowness. 

Richard Brook. 

Crispin Hirst. 

Gad Thorpe. 

W. B.W. Billbrough. 


TuirpD MINISTERS FROM 


J. H. Hemshall. 


Richard Baxter. 
John Mitchell. 
Lowther E. Ellis. 
E.-E. Jobling. 
James Payne. 

W Aj Eyre, 

G. W. King. 

S. A. Langham. 
John Harrison. 


George Furnis. 


1840 TO 10918, 


Joseph Coulson, 
John Sharp. 
Robert Smith. 
Joseph Baldwin. 
George Mercer. 
James Tristram. 
J. S. Stanwell. 
Thomas Clamp. 
Views Jeedlicrstrame 
James A. Bastow. 


James Bootland. * 


1918 INCLUSIVE. 


William Scafe. 
Alfred Johnson. 
James Robinson. 
Thomas Dowson, 
Thomas Shaw. 
AL Young, 
Samuel Stubbings. 
George Ford. 


INCLUSIVE. 
AYE. Goodall, i 


*No. 1 Ministers have lived at Otley ever since 1840. 


+No. 2 Ministers 


have had homes 


at 


Yeadon and Guiseley, ‘respectively. 


Horsforth, Calverley, 


tNo. 3 Ministers lived at Ilkley and Burley, respectively. 


Heroic Loca 


PREACHERS OF OLDEN 


TIME IN OTLEY 


Circuir or PRIMITIVE METHODISM FROM 1840 TO 


1918, INCLUSIVE : 
*George Stansfield. 
*Martin Houlden. 
Joshua Moseley. 
Benjamin Hollings. 
Stephen Wood. 
Michel Myers. 
Ruben Yeadon. 
Thomas Shepherd, 


All deceased with 2 or 3 


William Rawnsley. 
Simeon Pearson. 
Silvester Smith, 
John Clayton. 
William Brumfit. 
VW He Baines: 
Robert Marsden, 
John Baxter, 


3 exceptions. 
*Adam Watkinson. 
Joseph Robinson. 
Charles Hunt. 
*James Payne. 
William Baldwin. 
i eeNOss: 
*W. E. Gladwin. 
‘. Walmsley. 


*Benjamin Stansfield. 


William Houlden. 
David Moseley. 
Richard Hollings. 
Robert Wood. 


William Hardaker. 


Arthur Yeadon. 
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John Houlden. 
James Whitaker. 
Thomas Hollings. 
Jonas Wood. 
John Hardaker. 


William Grimshaw. 


William ‘Cliffe. 


Thomas Shepherd. 2*Philip Rawnsley. 


Joseph Myers. 
*Thomas Ratcliffe. 
Glover Cawood. 
James Binns. 
*William Towler. 
*Arthur Baldwin. 
Thomas Barwick. 
James Grayshaw. 
*George Gill. 
Joseph Shadlock. 
Daniel Idle. 
William Hall. 
John Whitaker. 
Henry Harper. 
Teh Staples. 


*Jonathan Ratcliffe. 


James Cawood. 
Joho Barritt. 
George Rayner. 


*Henry Hatherley. 


John Greetham., 
Benjamin Town. 
Joseph Dobson. 
William Keighley. 
Joseph Morrell. 
William Upton. 
James Heap. 
John Kendall. 
Mr. Jos. Smith. 
James Batty. 


*Mark Moseley. 
John Whitaker. 
James Myers. 
Thomas Myers. 
*William Yeadon. 
John Grimshaw. 
Jabez Cliffe. 
Henry Pearson. 
Thomas Smith. 
James Walmsley. 
Samuel Booth. 
*Simeon Pattison. 
*John Harrison. 
William Bird. 
Samuel Sladen. 
John Womersley. 
John Jackson. 
“Henry Harris. 
Thomas Brown, 


Joseph “Hargreaves. 


*Willie Brown. 
*Mr. Williams. 
James Hollings. 


“William Stansfield. 


It will be seen that 19 of these Local Preachers have 
an asterisk to their names, which indicates that they be- 
came Christian Ministers in Primitive Methodism, or in 
some other denomination. 


John Rigg. 


LocaL PREACHER FAMILY RELATIONSHIP OR ONLY 
SAME SURNAME. 
1—Houlden’s—John and Martin, of Rawden, and William, 
of Horsforth: 3 brothers. 
2—Stansfield’s—George and Benjamin, of Rawden, and 
William, of Horsforth-—3 brothers. 
Moseley’s—Mark, Joshua, and David, of Guiseley and 
Yeadon—3 brothers. 
4—Whitaker’s—James and John, of Horsforth, father and 
son; and John, of Rawden—1 no relation. 
5—Holling’s—Benjamin, of Guiseley, Richard, of Otley, 
James, of Calverley, and Thomas, of Esholt— — 
Distant Relations. 
6—W ood’s--Stephen, of Otley, Robert, of Askwith, and 
Jonas, of Menston—Distant Relations. 
7--Grimshaw-—William and John of Calverley—Distant 
Relations, : 
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8—Myers—Joseph and James, of Guiseley, Thomas, of 
. Yeadon, and Michel, of Burley—Distant Relations. 
g—Shepherd’s—Thomas,, of Guiseley, and Thomas, of 
burley-in-Wharfedale—No relations. 
10—Cliffe’s—William and Jabez, of Esholt—z brothers. 
11—Rawnsley’s—William and Philip, of Rodley—z brothers. 
12—Yeadon’s—-Ruben, William, and Arthur, of Yeadon— 
Distant relations. 
13—Walmsley’s—James and William, of Calverley—Father 
and son. : 
14—Ratcliffe’s—Thomas and Jonathan, of Askwith—z 
brothers,. 
15—Smith’s—Thomas, of Rodley, and Silvester, of Guise- 
ley—No relations. 
16—Hardaker’s—William and John, of Yeadon—Father 
and son. 
17--Cawood’s—Glover and James, of Otley—z2 brothers. 
18—Brown’s—Thomas and Willie, of Otley—Father and 
son, 
Loci Preachers of that day constituted a great phalanx 
of labour in the Otley Circuit.—].M. 
P.S.—There were 14 preaching places in the old Otley 
Circuit. 


FEMALE PREACHERS WHO OCcCUPIED GUISELEY AND OTHER 
Circuir PULPITS OCCASIONALLY. 


Mrs. Theobald, Mrs. Hallam, Mrs. Hedley, Mrs. Bald- 
win, Mrs. Sellars, Mrs. Mortimer,* Mrs. Manners, Mrs. 
Townend, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. ‘Johnson, 
Mrs. Swales, Miss Walker, Miss Gutcher, Miss Brown 
Miss Perett, Miss Stewart, &c. 

*Mrs. Mortimer was for some time a travelling preacher 
in the Pateley Circuit. 

Some of the above Women Preachers had to endure 
no little persecution in their day on the matter of lady 
preaching. Certain newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, 
took a firm stand against their pulpit work. This was con- 
sidered as one of our peculiarities in the infant time of 
Primitive Methodism. Bishops, Curates, and Ministers of 
senior Methodists were hostile, by whom now is attributed 
to female speakers the most excellent motive, ability, and 


usefulness. 
Freedom, open doors, and general welcome is not the 
exception, but the general rule accorded to the women of 


the day, 


Cc 
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Some of the ladies named above would have done 
honour to this generation. We remember words they 
said, and the stalwart work they did in times of rough 
usage and uncouth rewards. 


We now see the women’s day in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, among the Guardians of the Poor, and even in the law 
courts and House of Commons, in the Sunday and Day 
Schools, and the great seminaries of learning, as well as 
in the garden, the field, and in the munition places of this 
war stricken country, the future looms with brightness and 
blessing for the sex whom the nation is calling and appoint- 
ing to a thousand duties of honour, usefulness, and 
respectability. 


‘He talked with the woman.’’—John, 4ch. 17th v. 


CHAPEL AND SCHOOL PROPERTY BUILT AT EACH PLACE IN 
OTLEY ‘CIRCUIT, EMBRACING CALVERLEY AND HORSFORTH. 


Otley—Built 2 Chapels, a Mission Hall, and 1 Sunday 
School 


Rawden—Built 2 Chapels and 1 Sunday School 2 
Horsforth—Built 2 Chapels and 1 Sunday School 3 
Calverley—Built 2 Chapels and 1 Sunday School 3 
Yeadon—Built 1 Chapel and 1 Sunday School ... ciuante 

Guiseley—Built 2 Chapels, 1 School, and Young Men’s 
Institute ae oes ae ae Bs eked 
Burley—Built 2 Chapels and 1 Sunday ‘School & 
Iklev—Built 1 Chapel and 1 Sunday ‘School 2 
Total .-.~ 924 


In the Connexional Returns for 1917, it may be seen 
that the total number of Chapels in Primitive Methodism 
IS 4 OSv> 


There were no Sunday Schools specially built as such 
in Otley Circuit before it was made into a Circuit in 1840. 
Since then 8 new Schools and 8 new Chapels have been 
erected at considerable cost. When connected as a Branch 
with Leeds, Sunday Schools were held in the Chapel Bot- 
tom. There were 5 of that class, viz., Otley, Rawden, 
Askwith, Calverley and Horsforth, respectively. The 24 
buildings for God in the past 78 years have given better 
accommodation for Sunday School work, and more com- 
fortable and convenient Chapels for religious worship. 


Rodley, Askwith, and Esholt ‘had rented rooms in 
which were preaching services and Sunday Schools held. 
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Esholt, up to 1876, was a little, lively, flourishing 
society. For some time, they had been preparing to build 
a small Chapel. Trade fell flat in the District, mills in 
Esholt were closed, and all things civil and religious were 
gloomy. Our people had saved £20 towards buying a 
bit of land. The preaching room was given up. The 
money was put into the hands of Otley Circuit Quarter- 
day, and that Body lent it to Ilkley P.M. Chapel Trustees, 
without interest, in 1877. It is there, in this year of grace, 
1918.—J.M. 


HELPERS FROM OTHER CHURCHES. 


The following are a list of kind ministers and laymen 
from other denominations, who gave material help to our 
Churches in by-gone days. All are deceased, with but few 
exceptions. The son of one of the gentlemen named is at 
present helping us efficiently in the pulpits of Otley Circuit, 
while relations of others are with us in Church fellowship. 
We welcome them to the old sphere and toil of their family 
kindred. ‘‘ We are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ Loving and 
serving the one Great Saviour of all, but ‘‘ especially of 
them that believe.’’ 

Rev. J. B. Shaw, Benton Park, Rawden. 

Rev. J. Nelson, Baptist, Birradford. 

Rev. R. Holmes, Baptist, Rawden. 

Rev. B. Harker, Congregational. 

Mr. Thompson, of Otley. 

Mr. Bennet, New ‘Connexion, Otley. z 

Mr. Naylor Teal, Free Church, Yeadon. 

Mr. W. Dawson, Free Church, Yeadon. 

Mr. Marmaduke Reynard, Wesleyan. 

Mr. James Boocock, Wesleyan, Baildon. 

Mr. Joseph Clough, Wesleyan, Menston. 

Mr. Jonas Mitchel, Baptist, Guiseley. 

Mr. J. Bradley, Wesleyan, Guiseley. 

Mr. James Roebuck, Wesleyan, Guiseley. 

Mr. G. Kaye, Free Church, Yeadon. 

Mr. T. Parsons, Free Church, Yeadon. 

Mr. Tos. Harereaves, Otley Gill, Wesleyan. 

Mr. S. Whitehead, Chevin End, Wesleyan. 

Mr. S. Watkinson, Intake Farm, Wesleyan. 
Mr. S. Cawley, ‘Shipley, Independent Methodists, 
Shipley. 
Mr. G. Bland, Young Men’s Institute, Windhill. 
Mr. Jas. Parker, Free Church, Horsforth. 

Mr, Dalton, Headingley, Weslevan, 


Mr 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr, 
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. J. Senior, Shipley, Reformers. 
W. Rathmell, Horsforth, Wesleyan. 
. J. Burnell, Otley, Wesleyan. 
. J]. H. Emmerson, Menston, Wesleyan. 
. J. Thompson, Rawden, Society of ‘‘ Friends.’ 
“ Lord ‘Christ, into Thy Hands, 
Thy servants we resign; 
And now we wait Thy own commands, 
We were not his but Thine. 


On Thee our hopes depend, 
We gather round our Rock, 

Send whom Thou wilt, but condescend 
Thyself to feed Thy flock.”’ 


Earty MINISTERS Wuo Mabe THEIR MARK IN 


OTLEY CIRCUIT. 


1—Oscroft began in Wharfedale shade, 


When Otley was a Circuit made, 
Fourteen places were on the Plan, 
When preachers each their work began. 


2—Taylor was made of plodding stuff, 


Not turned aside by blunt rebuff, 
He bought us ground with lawyer’s seal, 
Which then a Chapel did reveal. 


3—John Sharpe watched the building up, 


Without a draught from drunkard’s cup, 
No accident from stone or brick, 
No one was rendered lame or sick. 


4—There was the late Rev. William Maw, 


A more earnest man I] never saw, 
Brimful of God, and fire, and love, 
Through Christ, he wears his crown above. 


5—Featherstone was a tender, quiet man, 


This was soon seen when he began 
To preach the word to sinful men, 
For he did this with word and pen. 


6—Wombell was a solid fellow, 


In right hand he held umbrella, 
Walking along from Otley Town, 
By Chevin winds was wildly blown. 


7—Bastow was a little thin chap, 


Might cover: him with a long-coat lap, 
On “ Endor witch,’’ to us he preached, 
And with mighty speech mechanic’s teached, 
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8—Robert Smith was right tall and stout, 
But weak in voice, he could not shout, 
But while he preached, the Spirit said, 
‘‘Arise, now arise from the dead.’’ 
g—My soul obeyed the warning voice, 
And in the Lord I did rejoice, 
Though many years his grace he’s given, 
To help me on the Road to Heaven. 
1o—The Rev. Thomas Bennett, 
Had a voice like a lark or linnet, 
With warmth he spoke the living word, 
Which cheered the hearts of all who heard, 
11—Hedley was a good man and true, 
He of a ‘‘ Glory Corner ”’ knew, 
Where fettered souls were let go free, 
And some that’s living this did see. 
12—Normandale was plain with sermon short, 
To hear him was my happy lot, 
Our Church then a Revival saw, 
And men from Satan’s ranks withdraw. 


13—Rev. Christopher Hallam was tall, 
And Crispin Hirst was very small, 
Though in stature they did differ, 
Both threw arrows from God’s quiver. 


14—Joseph Baldwin, with trumpet voice, 
Men heard him preach and did rejoice, 
With alto tone he sung and spoke, 
The living word to many folk. 


15—Harvey Leigh twice to Otley came, 

Two years each time with goodly aim, 

When right on track, you could discern, 

The ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’’ 
16—James Lee, a young man, did agree 

To travel here in ’sixty-three, 

He was thin, and small, and white, and slim, 

We fancy that we now see him. 


17—Richard Brook we now gladly name, 
A good preacher of olden fame, 
When our members were few and poor, 
He visited from door to door. 

18—We think, too, of Robert Durrant, 
About him things still are current, 
Rev. George Mercer has too an hold 
Of sheep within the shepherd’s fold. 
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ig—William Scafe of most blessed fame, 

Most pleasing views are in that name, 

He made his mark in Guiseley Town, 

The ‘‘ ointment of that name we own.’ 
2z0—Robinson James from farmer’s plough, 

Came the life-giving seed to sow, 

The Master, said, ‘‘ now higher come,’ 

And join the shout of ‘‘ Harvest Home.” 
21—J. Brownson, with clear head and mind, 

Has left the pulpit work behind, 

Has loved ones found in realms of light, 

Where the people never say ‘‘ Good-night.’’ 
22—Rev. J. Bootland, with sunny face, 

Has run with joy the human race, 

Made all things bright within his reach, 

We comfort got when he did preach. 
23—Once at Quarterday, cash was short, 

But with shining face he did retort, 

He said to all, ‘““ Be of good cheer,” 

““T shall get my rights, do not fear.’’ 
24—The box around the room did go, 

The brethren there would have it so, 

The cash in full Mr. Bootland got, 

For trust in God who faileth not. 
25—Jonathan Ayrton, full of wit, 

His words were sure some folk to hit, 

He came in cloud, and fog, and pain, 
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But soon came light and joy again. 
26—Rev. Thomas Shaw, of good repute, 
The very name we now salute, 
It charms the ears of many friends, 
Who to bereaved best wishes sends. 
27—On all the Otley Circuit ground, 
Lovers of Christ through him are found, 
They saw, and heard him, point the way, 
From sin to God, from night to day. 
28—Cook and Knowlson were men of deeds, 
Uplifting Christ as bread that feeds, 
Their pulpit work was always good, 
Distributing eternal food. 
29—-These men, save one, now sleep in dust, 
Till resurrection of the just, 
They then shall hear the glad refrain, 
You have not run, nor preached in vain. 


N.B.—This is not poetry, but a conservatory of honoured 
names and personages.—J.M. 
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THe FoLtowinc RECORD IS FROM BEcKwortu’s ‘‘'Book 
OF REMEMBRANCE,”’ PUBLISHED IN 1910. 


By the favour of a book-loan from my friend, Mr. 
Preston, I have been enabled to cull the following important 
information. 


Otley was at the head of a Special Mission in 1822, 
in which were Yeadon, Baildon, Horsforth, Guiseley, 
Bsholt, Lindley and Menston. In the first year of this 
arrangement, Otley showed a record of wonderful success. 
In 1824, Otley became a Circuit, but after 3 years of gireat 
struggle, fell back as a Branch of Leeds Circuit. After- 
wards, Otley was created a Branch again with ro preaching 
places, viz., Rawden, Yeadon, Otley, Horsforth, Calverley, 
Esholt, Askwith, Bramhope, Pool, and Burley. Guiseley 
had no place on that Branch arrangement, although it had 
a place in 1822. Otley was for the second time made an 
independent station at the Conference of 1839, and began 
on its own in January, 1840. As far as we can make out, 
Guiseley was on and off, but ultimately found its feet in 
1835, and travelled on in established (Church and Circuit 
union to the present time. Neither Yeadon nor Guiseley 
had any existence on an old plan of 1830. There were 7 
places from the neighbourhood on that Leeds Circuit Plan, 
viz., Rawden, with 3 services on a Sunday, while Otley, 
Esholt, and Calverley had 2. Dob Park or Bride Cross, 
and ‘Askwith had only one Sabbath service. Mr. ‘Martin 
Houlden and William, his brother, and Mr. R. Baxter, of 
Esholt, were the only local preachers from this locality in 
the above year. 

‘Sunday Scholars in 1830 at Otley 53, Rawden 120, 
Horsforth 90, Calverley 106, Askwith 30. Total number 
of scholars in 5 Sunday Schools, 399. 


FIRST CHAPELS. 


Rawden Chapel built in 1823. 

Otley Chapel built in 1833. ; 

Horsforth Chapel built in 1822. 

Calverley Chapel built in 1836. 

Guiseley Chapel built in 1843. 

Burley Chapel built in 1856. 

Yeadon Chapel built in 1875.* 

Ilkley Chapel built in 1877. 

*Yeadon bought the old Wesleyan Association Chapel 
in or about 1870, and in 1875 rebuilt it, but the trustees 
were cramped, being short of ground. 
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Yeadon and Guiseley had not a little fluctuating: ex- 
perience. Both were on Leeds Plan in 1822, but neither 
of the two had any place thereon in 1830. Both have 
established a cause of some note. 


A SABBATH WITH VARIED EXPERIENCE. 


On a pleasant Sunday morning in 1858, I was appointed 
to preach at Lindley, near Otley, at the little Cottage in 
the Wood. 


My loving wife and brother-in-law accompanied me, 
The journey there and back was 12 miles, all on foot. At 
that day, I was young, full of love to God, and zeal for 
the Divine honour. I was foolish and forgetful enough to 
start a journey of a dozen miles in a pair of new boots, 
and this I got to know about, to a painful degree, before 
I got back to Grove Terrace. Angelic nature was seen in 
the person of Mrs. Young, who had prepared a substantial 
refreshment, received by three thankful hearts. We had a 
wash, and by that time, a few men and women of the 
farmer class were arriving for the Cottage Service. I had 
thought the following Scripture out as well as I could. 
‘This man receiveth sinners.’’ Before this the singing 
and prayer were very helpful, which led me on to a happy 
frame of mind. The handful of humanity were profoundly 
attentive, and drank the living word from the blessed cup 
of salvation. The young preacher dwelt on the man of the 
text: “‘ This Man, the {Son of God, the ‘Son of Man, the 
Messiah, the Redeemer of the World, the Saviour of men, 
receiveth sinners.”’ The preacher took the hearers to 
Bethlehem, to the Temple, to Jacob’s Well, to Calvary, 
&c. Having shown them who the Man was: the preacher 
then showed the employment of the man, ‘‘ This Man 
receiveth sinners.’’ The publican, the prodigal, Simon, 
Mary Magdalene, the dying thief, &c., were all cited as 
specimens of the Master’s kind reception. Then in a brief 
and plain talk, the object of Christ in receiving sinners were 
laid out to their vision. He received sinners to save them, 
to make them happy and useful. The unction of the Holy 
One was in the Service. The inspiration of God was felt. 
We were kindly invited to dinner by the daughters of Mr. 
Davies at the big farm house. We sung them lots of 
Primitive old songs in lively tunes, in which they took a 
happy part. Time passed swiftly away, and we had to 
arrange for our 6-mile walk to Guiseley. We were directed 
a nearer way, which we took in good spirits, on a very fine 
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evening. The Sun was making its way to the West, and 
everything in nature looked gladsome and gay. ‘In a 
short time we were by the side of the River Wharfe, which 
we had to cross by stepping-stones, The water was shallow, 
all in our favour. 

I had endured the twitching and jumping of feet-pain 
all through that Sabbath-Day as patiently as I could. But 
I decided to be the first of the three to cross old Nidd. 
My wife followed me as carefully as possible, but after due 
care she slipped from her stand and was ankle-deep in the 
water. I hastened to her rescue, and by the help of my 
brother-in-law got her to the bank of the river. Thus we 
all three got to shore in safety without any more mishap. 
Then we sat on the grass, my boots drawing, my old corns 
twitching, being in red-raw condition. |My wife’s stock- 
ings and boots were filled with water, which brought the 
plaintive language to our lips, ‘‘ Our poor feet, our poor 
feet.” A kind friend saw some strangers on the river’s 
brink, came to our help, and took us to a house where we 
dried our feet. Yes, our poor feet were the ‘‘ thorn in the 
flesh,’’ all the way to Guiseley Green. | We landed home 
that Sunday evening about g o'clock, hopeful of having 
done a bit of good at Lindley, though difficulties were in 
the way. By the careful application of corn salve and 
other things, we got all right. We gladly thanked God 
and took courage, and in absolute assurance said— 

** Our feet shall stand within thy walls, O Jerusalem.’’ 
What all-round promises our heavenly Father has given us. 
‘He will keep the feet of his saints,’ ‘‘ He will guide our 
feet into the way of peace.’’ ‘‘ My feet were almost gone.”’ 
“But he delivered my feet from falling.’”’ ‘‘ And mine 
eves from tears of dark despair.”’ 


‘“ Wherefore to Him my feet shall run, 
Mine eyes on His perfections gaze, 
My soul shall live for God alone, 

And all within me shout His praise. 


‘For He that in thy Statutes treads, 
Shall meet thee in the skies.” 


THe RicG’s or ARMLEY LOCATED aT OTLEY. 

The Rigg’s, among Otley Primitives, sprung from 
Armley, and were guided and led into our Church there, 
by a divine hand and by respectful antecedents. The 
junior Rigg’s, followed their relative, the late John Cross- 
field, to Otley, and with but few exceptions, they are 
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there to-day. They have made their spiritual home, either 
with the parent Church in Station Road, or with the 
Mission in Craven Street. They, the Otley Rigg’s, are 
‘‘ always abounding in the work of the Lord.’? The writer 
thinks with pleasure of the Rey. T. Rigg, of Whitchurch, 
P.M. Minister (also an Armley man), who has been in 
ministerial work more than 30 years. 


Prior to college training, Mr. Rigg had a note from 
Quarterday to accompany Bro. Myers to his appointments. 
Mr. Myers then living at Armley. Young Timothy knew 
the scriptures from his youth, and was trained in purity 
and godliness by a pious mother. We are pleased not a 
little with Rigg phalanx of labourers at Otley and elsewhere, 
‘“Workmen, that needeth not to be ashamed.’”’ 


THE OLp SOLDIER AT OTLEY. 


The ancient veteran, Mr. Joseph Smith, we welcome 
back to Otley from Canada, and give to Mrs. Smith a most 
friendly grip. Mr. Smith retains the old spirit, and is 
still able and willing to take a little pulpit work for his 
Lord and master. The Churches of Otley Circuit will 
receive him graciously, and be very glad to see and know 
that he and his are well and healthy. The old fire still 
burns, the old Saviour still lives with all his power to save 
to the uttermost. We pray, God bless Joseph and all his 
family, and make him a great blessing. 

‘“Thou dying Lamb, Thy precious blood, 
Shall never lose its power, 

Till all the ransomed Church of God, 
Be saved to sin no more.’’ 


OTHER VALUABLE MEN OF GUISELEY, BURLEY AND OTLEY. 


Mr. William Baldwin, late of Guiseley, was a piously 
devoted lad in his early years, and became a very acceptable 
Local Preacher in Otley Circuit. The S.S.’s Camp Meet- 
ings and Class Meetings were his heart’s desire. A note 
to him from Quarterday joined him to Bro. J. Myers for 
pulpit services. His effective speaking cleared his way to 
the Rostrums, not only of Primitive Methodists, but to 
other bodies of christians. He, Mr. Baldwin, took part 
in an open-air, in Springfield Mill Company’s field. | Cer- 
tain cloth manufacturers were there, and were much im- 
pressed with Mr. Baldwin’s Gospel address, which turned 
the tradesman’s thoughts into a right channel. William 
and Eliza, his wife, have crossed the Jordan, and are 
now at rest. 
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Matthew Barron and William Fieldhouse were energetic 
and useful men at one time at Burley-in-Wharfedale P.M. 
Church. After much labour the former returned to his 
native ‘Society in Silsden Circuit, and the latter, in conse- 
quence of flat trade, removed to Skipton, still preaching the 
blessed Gospel there to the end of his life. Brother Field- 
house’s iatter wife was an Otley woman, holy and zealous, 
in every good thing, waving her banners in the name of 


the Lord. 


Mr. J. Spencer, of Otley, is worthy of sincere remem- 


brance. He has stood by the cause in Wharfedale for 
many long, changing years. He still clings to Christ and 
duty. In civic service, Mr. Spencer has represented our 


Church at Otley with admirable faithfulness, while the needy 
inmates of Newhall have shared his loving words and , 
beneficient gifts as time and seasons glide along. ‘‘ Part- 
ners of like precious faith.’’? These four men had a ‘‘mind 
to work.’? ‘* Verily, I say unto you, ‘they have their 
reward’.’’ 


A PERMANENT HABITATION FOR THE 2ND MINISTER. 


There has come to light another proof of the abounding 
heart-goodness, thought, and interest of Mr. Joseph Pres- 
ton, for the well-being of Primitive Methodism in Otley 
Circuit. This has just been witnessed in the purchase of a 
new residence for our second Minister, the Rey. S. A. 
Langham. The house is near “‘ Whack House Lane,’’ on 
the Leeds Road in the township of Yeadon. It is very 
convenient in point of tram cars for ministerial work at 
Guiseley and Rawden, while Yeadon Chapel is only 6 or 7 
minutes walk from his home. The back of the house is 
toward the East, while the front, with its beautiful survey 
and attractive gardens, is open to the afternoon sun. 


On the base is dining and sitting rooms, with kitchen 
and other places for victuals, &c. There are 3 bedrooms, 
and others adapted for study and other requirements. Mr. 
Preston, the principal Circuit ‘Steward, bought the house 
in 1919 for £700, with the object of giving the Circuit the 
chance of securing a good residence for their No. 2 minis- 
ter. Mr. P. has had £50 more offered for the property 
than he gave. The commodious residence is being fon- 
veyed to 15 trustees on behalf of Otley (Circuit, 5 each 
from Guiseley, Yeadon, and \Rawden, respectively. To- 
wards the above purchase, Guiseley subscribes £150, 
Yeadon £100, and Rawden £100. When expenses are 
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paid, this will leave a workable debt of £400, for the 15 
Circuit Agents or trustees to meet. This is a step in the 
right direction, bringing to the Ministers for the term of 
their engagement, a healthful, sanitary dwelling for years 
to come. 


In closing this note, we record our thanks to Almighty 
God, and to his servant, Mr. Preston, for the first Primitive 
Methodist Manse in Otley Circuit. 


A New Crock In NEw GUISELEY. 

Some years ago, a Guiseley gentleman undertook what 
he considered a duty in asking for subscriptions towards 
fixing a clock at Guiseley Primitive Methodist ‘Chapel. The 
clock matter at that time fell flat on account of dullness of 
trade. Since then Guiseley has increased in population 
and influence. Even Otley Road, in particular, in our life- 
time, has become something from nothing, and is now the 
most busy and popular road in Guiseley Township. The 
late John Bradley, referring to Guiseley advance in strength 
and estate, said that we ought to baptise the new road 
sphere with the name of ‘‘ New Guiseley.’’ Since then, New 
Road has continued to increase, and is likely for further 
increase and power, when the housing scheme comes into 
operation. The need of a clock in a public place, with 
bold striking properties, is admitted, and no place presents 
itself so clear and likely as the open circle in the Primitive 
Methodist ‘Chapel front. Whether it was the original 
design of the Architect, Mr. Geo. Fogget, in framing a 
circular opening, is to me unknown. My writing is no 
reflection on the veteran clock at Guiseley Parish Church. 
That old timekeeper has answered and still is answering 
the aim of its erection with modesty and faithfulness. But 
that clock is not seen, nor distinctly heard, among the busy 
trafic of Otley Road. If a project for this object ‘was 
begun, and was successful, many would cast their eyes to 
the Primitive Clock, and Otley Road travellers would 
rejoice, and if possible, put speed to their legs to catch a 
train, meet a friend, or do business at the Bank e’re it closed. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVENTS OF PRIMITIVE METHODISM IN O'ttLEy Circurr. 
‘(CircuIT STEWARDS. 

In the varied stages of Otley Cincuit’s history, men have 
been found to fill the office of Circuit Steward, men dis- 
tniguished for piety, disinterestedness of purpose, and full 
conservation of soul, with consolidated interest in all pro- 
gressive elements of goodness and truth. These men were 
selected from the godly ranks of their brethren, and 
approved as fitting representatives of Primitive Methodism 
in the arena of their spiritual labour and toil. I see them 
now as a group of humble, devoted and as far as this world 
is concerned, comparatively without wealth, but in posses- 
sion of holy and spiritual gifts, which endeared them to the 
Church, and portrayed their usefulness by a clear shining, 
as Sons of God without rebuke, among a “‘icrooked and 
perverse generation.’’ 


Martin Houlden.—A calm, clear, pious, genuine Christian, 
Earnest and real, devoutly religious, pure in objective and 
soul-saving work. Mr. Martin Houlden, of Rawdon, was 
in the Ministry in 1834, under the superintendency of the 
late Rev. John Hallam. In those days of holy “‘ fire and 
tow,’’ Mr. Houlden travelled 12 months in the Burland 
Circuit of ,Primitive Methodism, being 1 year before our 
Connexion got its legal and proper name. 


John Houlden, brother to Martin, was eminently holy 
and consecrated to the best interest of Otley Circuit and the 
eternal salvation of the people. 


James Payne.—-A man of bright and scholarly intellect, 
with exalted views of Christian work and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Samuel Sladen.—Most attentive and diligent in duty 
and in all that related to the well-being of Otley Circuit. 


James Myers, who cultivated practical desires and efforts, 
while endeavouring to fill the office to which he was called. 


William Parsons.-—For some time the Circuit Account 
Books were overhauled by this brother, by a willingness, 
zest, and ability very noticeable by his Brethren in the work. 

John Crossfield.—A few years of this brother’s useful 
life were dedicated to the Stewardship of our canny Circuit, 
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His stand and demeanour at Quarterday, also his wit and 
management of ‘‘ ways and means,’’ commanded the interest 
of all his Brethren. A star of no mean order was he. 


Wm. Umpleby efficiently filled this office of Circuit 
Steward in 1895-6. 

Elijah Crossfield.—When the elder Crossfield laid aside 
his earthly tabernacle, Elijah, John’s brother, hesitated not 
to step into his then sainted brother’s place as Circuit 
Steward. This he did with cheery brightness on the 
occasion of his unanimous appointment, and served on the 
Circuit with single eye and aim for a number of years. 

Timothy Crossfield.—Another of the family of Cross- 
field’s, was voted to manipulate the Steward’s books and 
documents. He was Elijah’s son. The work he fulfilled 
with credit to himself, the issue of which was obligatory 
gratitude from the Churches of the Circuit. 


Matthew Warner.—<An old and very respected brother 
in Christ, and an unflagging worker in Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale Church, was assistant Companion Steward for Timothy 
Crossfield for some time. 

Joseph Preston.—We write this brother’s name with 
inexpressible dignity of respect. For 15 years, Mr. Pres- 
ton has graciously attended to the needed improvement of 
financial status in Otley Circuit, which floated across his 
path while acting as Otley Circuit’s willing and efficient 
Steward. No time was too long, nor strain of labour too 
severe to emancipate the Circuit from wilderness difficulties 
in point of money, to a Canaan of comparative ease and 
pleasure. Mr. P.’s unceasing education of the Circuit in 
1896 onward, was eye, ear, book, and heart-marked in the 
irresistible career of Joseph Preston’s work as Circuit 
Steward in the Otley locality of religious toil. From the 
above year, the money-bags from the _ respective 
Societies began to increase in weight and_ value, 
which happily met Ouarterly demands and _ Divine 
expectation. The resnit was that the levies - were 
attended to with becoming respect, and ministerial salaries 
were paid according to the then existing rules and directions 
of Primitive Methodism. 

In the. last’) fifties of the oth scentury, ‘there 
were a couple of hard working Ministers in our 
Circuit, who, according to our card, for want of 
funds, had to retire to another Circuit at the end 
of their term, minus £5 each. To the honour of the Cir- 
cenit, be it said, the debt was paid at the ‘first opportunity. 
The Ministers of such experience were the Revs, John Hed- 
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ley and Richard Baxter. I may say that this was an 
isolated case in Otley Circuit, which occurred at a time of 
panic, shortage of work, and low wages. 


It should not go without saying that Mr. Preston 
associated with -his Steward duties much _ thoughtful 
enterprise in visiting ex-Circuit Stewards and other sterling 
men when on their death-bed. In rain, frost, and general 
snow-storm, he was seen wending his way to the chamber 
of the dying. This cheered the old veterans not a little. 
The word of kindness, the grip of hand, and the voice of 
prayer, lifted the undying soul of the Circuit heroes to the 
golden gates of heaven. According as God has favoured 
him, he has cultivated in a broad way scriptural views on 
a Christian’s duty in matters of giving. The Chapels, 
Schools and Churches of our Circuit have found in Mr. 
Preston a true and helpful friend. When God says, ‘‘Come 
up higher’’ to the past and present living [Stewards of Otley 
Circuit, we sincerely prav that their steps up the ladder 
may be firm and easy, with the Divine hand reaching out 
to lift them to the top :—Then the trumpet shout twill be 
heard. ‘‘ Well done. good «and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 


P.S.—Mr. J. W. Birdsall is now workine efficiently as 
Auxiliary Steward for the Circuit, and giving needful help 
to Mr. Preston. 


These were ‘‘ Good Stewards of the manifold grace of 
God,”’—-I. Peter, 1 ch. 10 v., 


WiLp JACK AND Mopest BILv. 


Jack Robinson and Bill Spark, for such were they 
called in the fifties, were well known in the little village of 
‘* Guise.’”’ My pen just now is inclined to give them their 
proper christian names. Mr. William Spark was a con- 
verted man and a respected member of the P.M. body. 
John Robinson, or ‘‘ Wild Jack,’’ was a bold, fearless 
fellow, who visited the ‘* Pubs,’’ and was desperate when 
intoxicated. Jack was an athlete, strong in body, nerve 
and muscle. Jack and Bill were neighbours in old Otley 
Lane, now called ‘‘ Ings Lane.’’ William, the Primitive, 
had to bow to his hostile neighbour for the sake of peace. 
Brother Spark was a victim of unkindness, wild conduct, 
and many outbursts of unchristian words and deeds. On 
one occasion, Jack was in a fit of violent passion, and vowed 
that he would make an end of Bill Spark and all his praying, 
saying ‘‘ Sparks fly upward, they say, I will make them 
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fly downward.’’ Bill Spark and his family became a bit 
fearful, and often spoke to God in prayer for ‘‘Wild Jack’s’’ 
salvation. A blessed Revival broke out at Primitive Chapel 
in 1854, and Jack Robinson was seen among the penitents 
im the noted ‘‘ Glory Corner.’ William Spark shouted 
‘* Hallelujah, Praise the Lord! Praise the Lord!’’ The 
ringing shouts of God’s saints filled the old synagogue in 
Otley Road, while Robinson was shaking hands at high 
pitch. John Robinson and William Spark vowed that 
night eternal friendship with each other. ‘‘ The world, the 
new creation saw, and said it was of God.’’ Jack then 
understood the words of Wesley :— 
“© that the world might taste and see, 
The riches of his grace, 
The arms of love that compass me, 
Would all mankind embrace.”’ 
John Robinson lived only a few years a P.M. member 
and then passed over in peace, and Mr. Spark left the 
neighbourhood. 


THe INTRODUCTION OF PRIMITIVE METHODISM INTO GUISELEY 
IN 1835, BY OPENING OF COTTAGE, AND OPEN-AIR SERVICES. 


This bold and successful attempt at Missionary work 
ia Guiseley was begun in 1835, 8 years before a Chapel was 
built. Smith, Reynard, and Brogden were the pioneers. 
There were a few small attempts to get a footing in 
Guiseley in the twenties of last century, which were very 
fluctuating and unavailing. It was not until the year named 
that the Gospel begun to make a lasting effect. 

Otley was then a Branch of the Leeds Circuit, with 
about 60 Local Preachers. 

The first Cottage Sermon was preached in one of the 
Town’s houses, tenanted by Mary Baldwin, a widow who 
kept a Dame School in Back Lane, now named ‘‘ Pendragon 
Terrace.’’ That was the dav of_verv ‘‘ small and feeble 
things.’’ Much talk was afloat in Guiseley about the ‘‘new 
set.’’ Opposition was seen and felt, but God stood by the 
Little Flock. One man with alienated desires and words, 
said, as the good men and women were singing at Guiseley 
Cross, ‘‘ That lot,’? (meaning the Primitives) ‘‘ has come 
a day too late.’’ But it was not so. Providence sent the 
Primitives at the right time. and on the right dav. It is 
rather singular that the Primitive Methodists as a Connexion 
were enrolled in Chancery, the writer was born, and the 
Primitives of Guiselev held their first class; a triple group of 
important things in 1835. The cottage inaugural service was 
supported and sustained by William, John, and Martin 
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Houlden, brothers, ali good speakers, who dilated on the 
glad tidings of salvation. Samuel Coulson, Jacky Clayton, 
James Binns, John Rigg, and Samuel Booth, all of Rawden, 
spoke unto the people the glorious Gospel of the plesecd 
God. James Murgatroyd and William (Scott, Murgatroyd’s 

right hand singer, both of Shipley, became great favourites 
with the public. of Guiseley. The plain words and holy song 
arrested the attention of the wayward and disobedient. 


The Cottage- -openinge Services were a great sucicess. 
Neighbours and friends were drawn by the ‘“‘ cords of love 
and bands of a man.’’ The religion of the ‘‘ Ranters,’’ as 
they were called, became the talk of the Town. As soon 
as Spring and Summer arrived, the increasing Primitives 
took their stand at the Town Cross. Betty Bell and Sally 
Hodgson of Otley, and Betty Shepherd from Burley, and 
Mrs. Parrott from Ilkley, came occasionally to help them, 
to sing, and pray, and believe. Fanny Metcalf, Mary 
Overend, Ann Rawnsley, Betty Firth, and Mary Baldwin, 
all of Guiseley, came to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. Thus the united singing by male and female voice 
was like good news from a far country. When rain inter- 
fered with the service the landlord of the New Inn, Mr. 
Samuel Bateson, allowed them to hold the ‘service in his 
barn. By those lively services at the Cross, hard and sinful 
hearts were melted under the precious word of life.. Eyes 
were opened and Satan’s vile purposes were frustrated and 
overthrown. Winter came again, and the blessed cottage 
preaching ‘‘ ran and was glorified. Light, and vain, and 
trivial talk about the new band of religionists, with other 
fluctuations of circumstances, engaged the thought and faith- 
ful prayers of the little Primitive Church. As one door shut 
another opened for the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the message of- the Cross. 


As we have already intimated, the first Gospel cottage 
preaching was at Mary Baldwin’s, then at Thomas Long’s, 
Mary Burnell’s, Henry Watson’s, and Benjamin Holling S, 
the latter in Bingley Lands, respectively. Thus eight years 
of up and down work, rough and smooth toil, tossing 
wave and calm seas. This experience gave the infant 
Church a fiery trial of change and testing. The talk and 
conduct of some was furious and unfriendly, but God came 
to his own with cheer and blessing and joy. How fittingly 
they could sing the following :— 


‘‘T,abour is rest, and pain is sweet, 
Gt [ie # yay 
If Thou, my God, art there. 
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After those specified years of reproach and struggle, prayer 
and honest endurance, ‘‘ The Church in the House ’’ com- 
menced to build a Chapel in the desolate Otley Road, a 
road almost without inhabitants, but what is now a thickly 
populated district. — 

‘‘ What hath God wought.:’ 


P.S.—Messrs. John Reynard and Watson Smith of Leeds, 
popular Lay Preachers at the time, frequently held forth 
the ‘‘ Old Story ’’ on Guiseley old Cross. These were 
days of advance—not losing, but gaining ground. 


THE REVIVAL SENTINEL AT GUISELEY. 


At the time, and long after my conversion, a voluntary 
watchman was in vogue at the protracted services held in 
our Guiseley Chapel. Mr. John Cooper, better known by 
** Johnny Carper,’’ was a Ghapel trustee, and cultivated 
gireat reverence and respect for the House of God. The 
services of religion in the Primitive Chapel were well 
guarded by a man who was never enrolled as a Member 
in our Church. But’ of a truth ‘“‘ Carper ’’ was a 
staunch ifriend and supporter of Primitive Methodism. At 
the crowded revival services, the roughs of the village 
gathered in the square between the two front windows of 
the Chapel bottom. ‘‘ Johnny Carper ’’ was there to main- 
tain order among the rough lads who came to mock, laugh, 
and amuse themselves by witnessing the ‘‘cryers out,’’ as 
they were called, who were deeply concerned on the question 
of religion. Like David, with their ‘‘whole heart, they cried 
out for the living God.’’ On one particular evening, those 
wild boys seemed to overpower Johnny by ‘their frivolity, 
lightsomeness, and mockery. Mr. B. Hollings seeing this, 
made for ‘‘ Carper’s ’’ assistance; but instantly, ‘‘ Carper ”’ 
gave Hollings a new commandment, ‘‘Go thee back to 
thy praying wark, and I’ll manage this lot.’’ The very 
same night, before the meeting closed, several of those 
rough young men were \seen in the ‘‘ Glory Corner, crying 
out in loud accord, ‘‘ Lord, save me, or I perish.’’ The 
sentinel did his duty, night after night, during the con- 
tinuance of the services. That useful night watchman 
sleeps with his dear wife Mary, a true Christian Primitive, 
in our Chapel yard, until ‘‘ the morning cometh.’’ 

‘“Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, 
And sweet the strain which Angels pour; 
O why should we in anguish weep? 
They are not lost, but gone before.’’ 
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ANCIENT WINKING—DIVINE AND HuMAN. 


Very appropriately the eye has been called, ‘‘ the win- 
dow of the soul.’’ God has made the eye like a door, both 
to shut and open. The opening brings light, the shutting 
wraps us in darkness. Winking has a meaning of looking 
over a thing, passing by, not observing, conniving, apparent 
regardlessness. ‘‘At the time of this ignorance,’’ said St. 
Paul, “God winked at, but now commands, all men to 
repent.”’ “‘A wicked man,’’ said Solomon, ‘‘ winketh with 
his eyes, speaketh with his feet, and teacheth with his 
finger.’”? God gave certain allowance for old-time ignorance. 
This was before the advent of Christ, the Messiah came, 
the Gospel is preached, the Holy Spirit is poured out, and 
now he “‘commandeth all men everywhere to repent.’’ 
Tllustrative scenes are to be seen in Scripture, as to the 
winking on the part of God. ‘‘ Should not I spare Nineveh, 
that great city, wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons, that cannot discern their right hand from their left.”’ 
God’s winking is in the interests of his mercy and com- 
passion. Man’s winking arises from ignorance and un- 
thoughtfulness, and sometimes from real deception. 
In the city of Athens, Paul beheld an image 
with a peculiar inscription to the unknown God, 
whom ye ignorantly worship.’’ ‘‘If ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins.’’ The exercise of wrong 
by individuals, or nations, is sure to be overtaken by just 
punishment and reward. At this day in 1918 we are still 
having to do with a military nation of vast magnitude and 
proportion. A nation of professed culture and force, from 


foot to crown. The learning and force of that proud 
nation amounts to ambition, hypocrisy, hardness of heart, 
an iron-seared conscience, and foul murder. Except this 


nation, and such like repent, they shall all perish, “‘ Be 
sure vour sin will find you out.” 

I now write standing on the margin of temperance 60 
years ago. The writer gives both sides of the picture, by 


examples of Bible honesty and faithfulness. I have seen 
in more than one place an unblushing display of that which 
makes ‘‘ wounds without cause.”’ We remember being 


present at a public tea, where I observed a young man bring 
a tiny vessel from his vest pocket, and pour a portion of 
inflammable liquid into his cup and that of his companions. 
The effluvium spread throughout the place. With the 
exception of about 3 or 4 men, who took a stand against it, 
the people treated it as a joke—passed it by with laughter 
—they winked. A brewing of beer was a common thing 
for special occasions, This was handed out among those 
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who had been singing the divine praises of God. Except 
the few referred to, the people, the authorities, and the com- 
mittee, winked. They looked at it as too common to 
bother with. The minority resisted, but the majority ruled, 
they winked. 

Such sights were found in Otley Circuit in days of the 
fifties. Even good men did not perceive the effects created 
by the filthy lucre trafic. With thanks and praise to God, 
we think of Christ’s blessed appearance by the light of his 
Holy Spirit, opening the eyes of the blind, and bringing 
in the acceptable year of the Lord. By Divine help, the 
temperance party in our Churches and Schools, has snapped 
many a fetter, broken many a chain, and let many a 
drunkard go free. In an early part of the sad German War 
it was said that drink was doing more evil than all the 
beligerents put together. Why was it not stopped then? 
Because somebody winked, and the winking has been going 
on ever since, at a more rapid, rate than before. ‘‘ If thou 
forbear to warn them that are ready to perish, doth not he 
that judgeth the heart consider it, and how wilt thou de- 
liver thy soul.’? When you see a boy or a girl reading an 
objectionable book, or keeping company with a dangerous 
person! When you see them wilfully desecrating the 
‘Sabbath ! When you hear them taking God’s name in 
vain! When you see them attending haunts of bad repute ! 
Do not wink yourself away, nor try to shun them by turning 
your eyes in another direction. ‘‘ Stand like the brave with 
thy face to the foe.’’ Your Saviour and mine never tried 
to wink his responsibility away. ‘‘I must work the works 
of Him who sent me.’’ I must drink the bitter cup, bear 
my own burden, and carry the Cross. As a Circuit of 
Christian ‘Churches, we maginify the grace of God in matters 
of temperance. Since the days of obscure vision, written 
on this page, marvellous changes have taken place, and 
not least have been those relating to Bible and medical 
views of intoxicating drink. 

‘*To serve the present age, my calling to fulfil, 
O may it all my powers engage to do my Master’s Will.”’ 


BATTLES IN LOcAL PAPERS. 


In the far-worn fifties and early sixties, it was a frequent 
occurrence to have to contest with hostile correspondents, 
with regard to our Connexional origin, the order of our 
worship, the engagement of women to preach, and the 
responsive character of our adherents. Our open air and 
camp meeting work, and other ingredients of our cause, 
were by people and writers bitterly opposed. As a matter 
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of defence, these things occupied our humble pen in late 
hours of the night, to preserve and strengthen our local 
Zion, which helped a little to pave the way to our present 
position. The writer’s name was behind the Bush, and 
though sometimes the Bush burned with fire, the Bush was 
not consumed. We have happy reflection of our defensive 
policy, in that very necessary but humble way. We had 
no desire to act as cowards in a cause that was good ana 
providentially supported by a Divine Hand. eG. /Niniae! 
of the Lord has been revealed,” and looking back through 
the vista of receded -years, we exclaim, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought.”’ 
‘“ His purposes did ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour, 
The bud then had a bitter taste, 
But sweet now is the flower.’’ 


Tue Lire Srory Fruits. 


We received with unfeigned gratitude the following 
estimable letters from friendly and mutual authority, we 
are spiritually joyful for information of good done in sick 
rooms by the devout reading of my humble ‘‘ Life Story.”’ 

We are much cheered by the following. A blind 
invalid sister at Yeadon, to whom the book was read, 
rejoiced greatly in the Christ it so plainly recommends. 
‘Such cases are a richer reward for toil than rubies, 
diamonds, or fine gold.—J.M. 


COMMEMORABLE LETTERS. 


From Mr. Shaw (School-master), 
Mill Hill, London, N.W. 7. 
October 30th, 1917. 
Mr. Myers, Dear Sir, 

I have read your Book through, and convey you my 
hearty congratulations. It is no small literary production 
for a veteran of 82 years to write. 

We are, Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaw. 
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Primitive Methodist Church, 
Otley Circuit. 
December 3rd, 1917. 
Dear Brother Myers, 

The Quarterly Meeting on Saturday desired me to 
most warmly congratulate you upon your long and valuabie 
service rendered to the Church of Jesus Christ. We admire 
your sterling Christian character, your bright optimism, 
your splendid devotion. 

We are glad that you enjoy a good measure of health 
and strength. We also congratulate you upon the publica- 
tion of your life story (a most interesting book), and trust 
that it will have the large circulation it so richly deserves. 

We could wish that it were fuller. You could have 
well said much more. 

Trusting for you a very rich sense of the Saviour’s 

S y (RY 
presence and favour, continued health and strength. On 
behalf of the Quarterly Meeting, 


I am, Sincerely yours, 


Wm. John Tristam. 


Allendale, 
Menston-in-W harfedale, 
3rd December, 1917. 
Dear Brother Myers, 

I am ashamed that I have been so long in acknowledg- 
ing your kindness in sending me a copy of your latest Book. 
Ir is due to two reasons. I haye expected to see you per- 
sonally so that I might express my pleasure, and also I 
desired an opportunity of reading the Book. You may be 
sure that I have found its perusal most interesting and 
instructive, that a man of your years should manifest such 
verility and unabated devotion to the work of God, is good 
reason for thankfulness on the part of the Church you have 
served so long and so well. And more particularly on the 
part of those like myself have had the joy of coming under 
your influence. I pray that you may long be spared to 
cheer and strengthen, by your example, those of us who 
are younger and less experienced. 

With very kind regards, 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. E. Dalton. 


Or 
or 


Bourne House, 
Brigg. 
20th February, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Myers, 

Many thanks for your Booklet. I have already read 
the greater part of it and have found it very interesting. 
What a blessing to be spared to such an age as you have 
become, but you have a long way to go yet if you are to 
outdo your Granny, 103 years old. 

The record does you great credit. When I first saw 
that you had published it, I thought of sending for a copy, 
but I got put off, thinking I should see you in the near 
future. You will know that I am booked for Bingley next. 
I often think about the old times. We had varied: ex- 
periences when in the Otley ‘Circuit, but on the whole they 
were happy times. 

I had a wife and daughter then, now both are gone, 
one to Heaven, and the other to be the wife of the Rev. 
C. R. Dalton, so I am left alone, but I have a good House- 
keeper, so I get on alright. Again thanking you for your 
kindness in sending the Book. I had not heard of the 
death of your dear wife. I am sorry you are now alone, 
and yet as you say, a man of God is mever alone. You 
are in safe keeping and ‘will meet the loved ones again. 

With the kindest of regards, 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 


Mark Knowlson. 


Since writing that letter Mr. Knowlson’s son-in-law 
is dead, leaving several children, to whom and the bereaved 
mother, we extend our sympathy. 


These Commemorable Letters were received by the 
writer after publication of his ‘‘ Life Story.”’ 


ee et ome 


Buinp JOSEPH, OF GUISELEY. 


It has always been a matter of tremulous nerve with 
me to hear or read of blind people. When we read the 
Holy Bible, the following arrests our attention : ‘“ Two 
blind men sat by the way side begging.”’ The green 
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lields, the wall-flowers, the roses and pansies are without 
attraction to blind people. ‘“ Blind Josepn’’ could teel 
some ot those Howers when brougnt to him, whue trom 
others he could smeil a beautitul periume, but the attrac- 
tion was Comparatively small. tie recognised the voice ot 
a visitor, but their face he could not see. ‘Lo this blindness 
was added to Brother Joseph Coultas, peculiar symptoms 
of head distress and _ pain. Sometimes this was very 
violent and fearful. ‘there were times when he appeared 
to lose control of himself under the weight and sadness oi 
those head attacks. Joseph was a native of Rawden. 
Under the sacred influence of a good and pious mother, he 
found himself a new man in Christ Jesus. According to 
information, the happy event of his conversion took place 
at Canada Chapel in Rawden. He was for some time the 
chow-master of the old Chapel and sole director of the 
singing pew. He could play.a trombone, which he manipu- 
lated to advantage at Christmas and other times. By the 
sound of his instrument, and the exercise of choir singing 
and conducting, he began to feel prognostications of his 
head complaint in a fuller manner. [For patience, calm- 
ness, and resignation to his lot, we only here and there see 
his equal. In or about 1860, he and his respectable family 
came to dwell at Guiseley with his 4 devotedly religious 
daughters. His industrious wife became a pillar among 
the sisters of Providence Church. Mr. Coultas entered 
upon engineering work at Ings Mill, Guiseley. The family 
of 6 increased and strengthened our staff of workers in 
Otley Road. The all-round and respected Joseph Coultas 
took a stand and position in the P.M. singing pew. ~In 
the year's that rolled by the affliction of our friend got more 
acute and almost unbearable. This no doubt was accelerated 
by the roaring of his engine and the excitement of anthems, 
choruses, oratorios, and regular public singing. This was 
to Coultas a general hobby when well, and a source of 
special delight. After a time there was a change of situation 
from “‘ Ings’ to Spring Head Mill. He still superintended 
the engine and lived in concrete houses. | Whirling and 
rolling pains in his head gathered strength and symptoms 
of distressing blindness set in. This resulted in abstention 
from daily toil and confinement to his house. The Chapel 
lost his service, the singing seat his musical voice, and the 
class meeting his worshipping impetus. His blindness 
soon became organic and fixed. This affliction to an 
active mind like his was an experience very severe. He 
however could look on Him who is Invisible. He could 
and did welcome his many friends for Bible reading, earnest 
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prayer, and social chat. When the weather was fit, even 
e child would take him by the hand to a neighbour’s house. 
A little child shall lead them.’’ By some of the little ones 
he was called *‘ Blind Joseph,’ for whom they cherished a 
special love. For a time he and his wife lived with his 
daughter, Mrs. Benjamin Smith, in happy union, who 
diligently attended to his wants both night and day. The 
time came when a sad bereavement was locming about him. 
His wife, who had been an invalid for some time, was 
separated from him by the hand of Death. Streams of 
sympathy flowed from many hearts towards ‘‘Blind Joseph’’ 
but: ‘““ He had the hope, the blissful hope, 
Which Jesus’ girace had given,’ &c., &c.- 

Mrs. Coultas died on the §.S. Anniversary, Sunday, July 
13th, 1902, aged 80 years. 

This was a heavy stroke, but in patience he possessed 
his soul. Though blind he could tell a touching story, and 
offer up a fervent prayer that did good to himself and others. 
The pins from the earthly tabernacle fell out, and nature 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Farewell, ye favourite few.’’ To bed he 
went, which proved to be the bed of Death. But hope was 
bright and joyful and glorious. At the age of 88 years he 
crossed the Jordan for Canaan’s eternal shore. He sleeps 
with his dear help-meet in the P.M. burial yard. Their long 
life as been spent in the good cause of religion and Primitive 
Methodism for a long series of years. Brother Coultas died 
February 2nd, r1go09. 

‘* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.’’ 


Two ResoLute Marys. 
‘ The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by storm.” 

I see in these two Marys a close connection with another 
Mary, who washed the Master’s Ieet with her tears, and 
wiped them with the hair of her head. These two sisters 
were fixed friends, indissoluble Christian believers in Jesus 
Christ, and travellers in all weather every Sunday morning 
to the Prayer Meeting at 7 o’clock. Mary Clayton lived at 
a place in Rawden called New York; Mary Bolton lived on 
Yeadon Moor. These brave women had to face the bleak 
winds and rain of winter and the sultry heat of summer. 
The latter Mary was tall, cheerful, firm, resolute, and in 
possession of a masculine voice of a bassy and trumpet order. 
The two Marys met at the little Bethel at the top of Canada 
in early Sabbath, with a similar spirit to each other, in 
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preparation for the holy Sabbath Day. Both Marys took 
their breakfast eatables with them to save a journey, and so 
as to be sure of another spiritual meal by hearing the 10 
o’clock a.m. sermon. They had to walk a mile to dinner, 
then back again to afternoon service, after which a friend 
sometimes took them to tea. Then came the grand proces- 
sion up Canada Row to the popular Evening Service and 
Prayer Mecting. The two sisters lived much in heavenly 
places as did others who lived nearer the ‘Chapel. The 
Baptism of Fire at the last Service of each Sabbath, was 
invariably marvellous and glorious in the conversion of 
immortal souls. The loud and blessed shout of Mary Bolton 
(afterwards Mrs. Kitson) backed up with Mary Clayton’s 
living joy, prefigured the heavenly sound of ‘‘ many ‘waters.’ 


Those Hallelujah Marys have joined other godly women 
of varied names in the great sinless worship of heaven, also 
the men of fire, energy, power, with a life of expectant con- 
version of poor sinners. 

‘Thou grand, sweet, holy rill, 
Life-water did us fill, 

Filling souls with water pure, 
Flowing long as life endure. 

‘* Now our earthly life is o’er, 

Our thirst is slaked on Zion’s shore, 
The streams we drink ne’er run dry, 
Flowing ever through the sky.’’—J.M. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue Cominc CENTENARY. 

When the year 1935 appears, there will be the Cen- 
tenary ot Guiseley Primitive Methodist Church. One 
hundred years will have fled since the lbove Society 
enrolled the names of about a dozen members as the 
nucleus of our cause in Guiseley village. This was in 
1835. The travel from the latter state to the former will 
have been 'a zig-zag one, like Israel in Egypt, to the Land 
of Canaan. But in the strength of the Lord we have gone 
up and possessed the good land. In a one-storied towns- 
house, occupied by a widow woman named Mary Baldwin 
in Back Lane, who kept a dame school, was established 
the first (Class Meeting held by Primitive Methodists in 
Guiseley.. The Trustees, the Class Leaders, the Sunday 
School Teachers, the Congregation, and we may say the 
Preachers from Sabbath to Sabbath, were constituted by 
the ‘‘ poor among men, who should rejoice in the Holy 
One. of _Jsrael.”’ The faithful Preachers of the Cross 
followed their avocation on week-days as weavers, tailors, 
shoemakers,- grocers, and general tradesmen, and then on 
the Sunday showed unto the people the way of salviation. 
The truth which they preached set the poor sinner free, 
giving them the ‘‘ glorious Liberty of the Children of God.”’ 
In every phase, and stage, and decade of the last century, 
the Lord our God ‘‘ as he was with Moses, so he was with 
us,” ‘and is. with us at present. ‘“‘ His right hand has 
gotten us the victory.’’ Many of the spiritual builders 
now rest in the temple of Heaven, while many more are 
toiling in the earthly Zion, because they have ‘a mind to 
worl. ’’ After much prayer, and labour, and_ sacrifice, 
needful buildings and convenience for school instruction and 
Chapel worship, have been provided by ‘special Providence 
in the century years. So convinced were the trustees, that 
a Divine Hand has had to do with our Cause in Guiseley, 
that they were unanimous in their choice of name for the 
last Chapel :—‘‘ Providence Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
1377. 

Cheap times have been seized upon by the Trustees 
for buying, building, and providing necessary accommod- 
ation in the changing years. The reader, perhaps, will 
remind me of taking time by the forelock; with this, Loat 
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omce agree, because so few are acquainted with the old 
Prims. in the infancy of their life. Fifteen years looks a 
long time in advance, but to have a few marks, or words, 
or sentiments recorded and preserved for future days, may 
turn out to be useful to someone. If ever there be a 
Primitive Methodist Centenary Celebration in Guiseley or 
other places (and there ought to be), we do not dictate the 
way nor manner of its celebration. Those living Primitives 
at the time will know best what to do in conjunction with 
the Ministers of the day. If in 1935, the Guiseley Primitive 
Methodists have organic fellowship with the then Free 
Churches, still there will be a duty and open door to 
celebrate and magnify the goodness of God in bringing 
into being and action the Primitive Methodists of Guiseiey 
and adjacent places. To God be all the Praise and Glory. 


SAMMY.AND JIMMY. 
‘These two passed over Jordan.”’ 


Sammy was the eldest of the two and hailed from Idle. 
While but young he knew a little about the ‘‘ Ranters’ ”’ 
falsely so called. He was allured by their sweet and cap- 
tivating singing and their attractive talk in the streets of 
Idle. Sammy was never happy but when he was in their 
company. The Gospel was to him food, honey, and living 
water. His good mother had all good looks and words 
for the Primitives, and encouraged him to run after them 
in their Camp Meetings on the green, and the services in 
Town Lane were invaluable to Sammy Firth. 

Providence brought the Firth family to Guiseley. His 
brother (Sammy’s brother Joseph) became a Trustee of 
our Chapel. His mother was a pious and devoted member 
of our Church for many years, 

Any little job for the Church or Sunday School was to 
Sammy a real gratification. A few coals to get in, water 
to fetch for a tea party, or any sweeping up, or small 
decorations for a Bazaar, or an errand to run for the 
Trustees, Sammy Firth was always ready. 

Indeed! he exerted his strength to the utmost, yea 
beyond, to save the Chapel or School a copper or two. To 
carry the bass-fiddle and music-books at Whitsuntide to 
the respective stands of singing, could be seen the dancing 
of his joyful heart. ‘““ Religion to him,’’ he said in my 
hearing in Class Meeting, “‘ was better than my old 
coat, which got worse for wear, but his religious coat grew 
better every day, and had a better lustre every time he 
put i ons: 
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The longer he hugged the ‘‘ Bass’’ and the lighter it 
appeared to become. Sammy’s mother died and he soon 
followed her to their long home. In the mother ‘and son, 
Primitive Methodism lost a couple of fully devoted 
Christian people. The carrying of the music-box and 
books had to be put into the hands of another man. 


Jimmy was the man, he applied for it, and got it, 
without money and without price. | Whitsuntide came 
again, as did also the Christmas singing. Jimmy was 
there with one of the only musical instruments we were 
possessed of at that time. With the bass-fiddle under 
one jarm, and the music notes, including, “‘ Old Job, 
David’s Harp, New Street, Pickering, and Lilly,’? under 
the other, Jimmy was far happier than the lark above his 
head. 5 


Wuat His Satantc Majesty Saip To ONE OF OUR MEMBERS. 

Many people, especially the aged, would know the wife 
of Joseph Kitson, late of Otley Road, Guiseley. This 
sister was pissing through a serious affliction. While 
thus afflicted, she sent for the writer. On entering the 
bed-room of that humble sister, I found Mirs. K. in deep 
distress. She told me in great sadness and trouble that 
the Devil said that he was going to boil her in hell, and 
she wanted me to pray for her. ‘‘I don’t want boiling in 
hell;’? In this difficult affair, I said, ‘‘ Whom do you 
believe, God or the Devil. God is true, and honest, and 
loving, and merciful, but the Devil has been a liar from 
the beginning. He is a deceiver, he has no power, if you 
look to Jesus Christ, to ‘‘ boil neither you nor anybody 
else in hell.’’ God is stronger than Satan, and you must 
not take any notice of him. The Devil is making things 
as black as he can to you. “‘ Resist the Devil, don’t talk 
nor reason with him, iand he will flee from you. The same 
Devil tempted Job and your Saviour, and he sent a 
messenger to tempt Paul, and now the same Devil, the 


Prince of Darkness, has come to you. Have nothing to 
do with him. He is a fallen angel. God had to turn him 
out of Heaven. God will take care of you. ‘‘ My Grace 


is sufficient.’’ ‘‘ Christ came to destroy the work of the 
Devil.”’ We will pray, you must pray as well as me. 
‘“ Satan trembles when he sees the weakest Saint upon his 
knees.’’ After prayer, she felt released, and was happy 
once more. Thens 1. left her. Next day I received a 
hurrying invitation to again visit Mrs. Kitson. On 
arriving there, I found thiat she was in trouble. pat) 
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James,’’ said she, ‘“‘I want you to pray, the Devil has 
come again, pray, pray for me.’’ You have been reasoning 
and pondering, and giving way to the Devil, don’t have 
him near you, you must say, ‘‘ Get thee behind me ‘Satan.”’ 
We prayed with the woman again. The storm calmed 
down, victory came. I bid her hold fast to the great 
Conqueror. I ‘again left her. That was a lesson both to 
Mrs. Kitson and myself. She got better and lived a few 
years, and as she left the locality, she was lost to me. 
I never forgot the boiling in hell incident, ‘‘ We are not 
ignorant of Satan’s devices.’’ The above is what the 
Devil said to one of our members, and that member was 
mother to our old friend William Kitson, of Scotforth, 
near Lancaster. 
““He hears the~ distressed, 
He succours the just; 
And they shall he blest, : 
Who make Him their Trust.’’ 


Tue First Sewinc MEETING at GUISELEY P.M. CHAPEL IN 1845. 

In the early life-tume of our Little Chapel, there was a 
group of ladies who interested themselves in looking over 
the little Sanctuary. The first thing that arrested their 
attention was the naked appearance of the pulpit. There 
was no carpet on the floor and no cover of any sort on 
the Bible Stand. These ladies proposed to have a collec- 
tion there and then, and spend the money in fitting drapery, 
and then have a meeting to mence the pulpit up. A sewing 
meeting was arranged, and that is supposed to have been 
the first sewing meeting held in a Guiseley Primitive 
Chapel. Those Ladies’ names were:—Mary (Cooper, 
Elizabeth Shepherd, Miss Crabtree, and Miss Milnes. On 
a certain day the silk velvet for the Bible cover was laid on 
an old oak table, surrounded by the above 4 ladies, and 
the sewing apparatus of the day. By four o’clock that 
afternoon, the table was cleared, the pulpit floor carpeted 
vith a beautiful mat for the preacher to stand upon. The 
Bible board was covered with the silk velvet, which had a 
couple of neat tassels hanging over, one at each ‘corner, 
which gave the Chapel and singing seat, but especially the 
pulpit, a very neat appearance. 

While 3 ladies were putting the finishing touches to 
the Rostrum, Mrs. Cooper was preparing a drop of tea 
on the antique table. It was supposed to have 3 props, 
but it was minus one leg. A substitution of ‘bricks had 
been invented. There was a satisfactory finish to the 
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pulpit. All were ready for a cup of tea. The fumes 
thereof were already rising to the ceiling. |The cheering 


cup was warming, invigorating, and animatingly increase- 
ful. In their laugh and talk, ‘and swaying about, one or 
two of the bricks lost their position and fell to the floor, 
and had it not been for the sedativeness and quickness of 
one of the ladies, the whole crockery would have been 
smashed to pieces. So much for the first Chapel Sewing 
Meeting and Pulpit decoration in the far-back days. 


‘“Might I enjoy the meanest place, 
Within thine house, O God of Grace,’’ etc. 


A TEMPERANCE HomME. 


From pre-Chapel times of Guiseley Primitive Metho- 
dists, our views and principles have invariably harmonized 
with the advocacy of temperance. There was a long, long 
time when to be an abstainer was to be unpopular. The 
temperance party in Guiseley needed a home of shelter, and 
as some of the Primitives and the teetotalers could see eye 
to eye on the drink question, it was agreeable for the latter 
to help the former in the building of their Chapel. It 
was a home for abstainers in the days of oppression and 
disfavour. The doors of the new building for lectures on 
that question were thrown open. Thus they strengthened 
each other’s hands in works of faith and labours off love. 
Several brave Primitive Methodists have allied themselves 
with the temperance cause. We had for some time in 
Guiseley a thorny opposition to 'a Good Templar Lodge 
held in the Primitive New School. It was called ‘‘ The 
Axe at the Root Lodge.’’ (The writer still honours his 
Templar vow, which is registered in heaven.) It flourished 
for a season, but through strange scenes and affairs, the 
matter of templarism subsided in Guiseley or nearly so; 
But Guiseley Temperance Society and Bands of Hope had 
a few of heroic men to hoist the flag and keep it going. 


I write with respect the names of William Doat, a 
Church Day-Schoolmiaster, but a firm teetotaler and Tfec- 
turer also, James Harrison, William Watkinson, John 
Chaffer, Pollard Ive, John Watkinson, Joseph Winterburn, 
David Denton, James Myers, ‘B. Town, H. Denton, 
Joshua Moseley, etc. etc. We rejoice much at present 
inasmuch as our beloved Ministers, ‘Class Leaders, S.S. 
Teachers and others all give now their influence ‘and 
support to the temperance cause, 
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All our Sacraments are now administered with non- 
intoxicating wine, and we have also our Annual Tem- 
perance Sermons from time to time. has 1S (Of othe 
Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in our eyes.”’ 

‘Rescue the perishing, care for the dying, 
Snatch them in pity eon hell and the grave.”’ 


SupPpOoSED STEALING OF A CoRPSE IN P.M. 'CEMETERY, 
GUISELEY. 


On the 14th of February, 1855, the body of the late 
Timothy Waddington, of Guiseley, was laid to rest in the 
Guiseley P.M. Grave-yard. Three days after interment, an 
uncommon scene occurred in the sacred enclosure. A 
rumour was prevalent throughout the town, that the newly 
buried remains of a well-known man had been stolen from 
the Primitive Grave-yard. “ This was at the passing of 
thiose old legend days. Burglarizing of the Church-yards 
was much talked about, especially in certain kinds of illness, 
which appeared to baffle the skill of the doctors. 


To increase their knowledge of those maladies to which 
the ‘‘ flesh is heir ’’ is very desirable, but is not respectable 
by clandestine means. Hence the reported vivisection of 
a lifeless body. The interpretation given at the wrong 
end of the scene was very plain to any reflective mind. 
When Mr. Waddington was lowered to his last bed of 
rest, there had been a strong frost for several weeks, the 
clay-clods had been heaped up on the grave very high. 
In two days time, there was a swift sudden thaw, the 
clods suddenly melted, leaving the top of the clay puddle 
about ia foot beneath the ground surface. Hence the 
report that the proxy servants of the doctors had been at 
midnight and stolen poor Tim’s body. The family was 
anxious and very much distressed. Means to prove the 
case were soon put in operation. In the presence of many 
people, for by this time the gazing crowd was much aug- 
mented, the search party had secured long iron ‘rods to feel 
whether there was any coffin. After complete investigation 
the late Jonathan Waddington, one of the sons cf the 
departed Timothy, decided that the coffin and the body it 
contained were all right, and that the only cause of appear- 
lances was the sudden change of the weather. 


So the medical faculty was exonerated from all blame. 
“In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin: but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise.’’—-(Proverbs, roth chapter, 
roth verse, 
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Tue Otp SeLecr Crass or Girits in GuisELey P.M. 
SCHOOL AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


The direct phases of Scripture with respect to children 
and young people are definite and impressive. ‘‘All thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord.’’  ‘‘ Harken unto 
me and I will teach you the fear of the Lord.’’ 


These are fixed promises of Divine blessing to pious 
parents and their offspring to the end of time. All good 
fathers and mothers wish their children to do well, and to 
help them to the path of well-doing is to send them while 
yet young to the Sunday School. ‘Chere have been earnest 
and devout men and women from the days of Robert 
Raikes to the present hour, teaching and longing, and 
praying for the physical, intellectual, and spiritual welfare 
of the young. ‘‘ Their labour has not been in vain in the 
Lord.’’ Those now living in Guiseley are within a very 
small circle who remember the form of two distinguished 
ladies who taught the Select Class of Girls in Guiseley 
P.M. ‘Sunday School. Arriving in Guiseley from near 
Bradford, they commenced business in Cross Street. They 
made their way at once to our Chapel and manifested great 
interest in the rising generation. The Sunday School 
Authorities soon discovered capabilities in the two Iadies 
for Sabbath School-work. They eventually, on alternate Sun- 
days, were appointed as teachers for the Select ‘Class of 
Girls. Their names were respectively, Miss ‘Crabtree and 
Miss Milnes. By process of time, these young ladies found 
themselves interwoven in the minds and hearts of every 
scholar. Before long these eminent women knew (the 
residence and environment of their important charge and 
the diversified temptations with which they were assailed. 
By word and deed they kept them together as one family, 
in hope of establishment in every good thing. The Holy 
Bible was the vocabulary in book guide of their pleasant 
work. 


Teachers and scholars were linked to the Divine and 
the grace of God enthroned them all. The very Class twas 
saturated with love, unity, and sisterly affection with and 
for one another. The mantle of heaven in a meek and 
quiet spirit was in that Select Class, a bright copy for the 
whole school. The Power of God with those teachers and 
in those girls, laid hold of our Church and Meetings in such 
a way as to produce a Garden of God. ‘‘ The planting 
of the Lord that He might be glorified.” 
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Those holy teachers cultivated a happy and sacred 
union with their scholars on week-day as well as Sunday. 
The girls were invited to their house and happy times were 
spent. I remember they kept a milliner’s shop in Otley 
Road for about 3 years. Their shop was then broken into 
by burglars, which upset them for the future. ‘Ever after 
they seemed to be fearful and discontented. They left 
many friends at Guiseley. Miss Crabtree married Mr. 
Payne, of Calverley; Miss Milnes, a gentleman at Green- 
gates, and their daughter married the Rev. G. Chim, 
Primitive Methodist Minister, 


SuNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES, 1845—1905. 


‘Record Collection in 1872, £53 2s. 34d. 
Minister for the day, Rev. T. Greenbury, of Hull. 
Sunday Sichool Anniversary Collections from 1845—1905. 
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Lecture 43 10s. in addition. 


The Minister for the first Anniversary, 1845, was Rev. 
Hugh Bourne, one of the founders of the P.M. Connexion. 
See a published sermon of Mr. Bourne’s on that day in 
my Book of 1g10, Page 31. 

Lowest Collection in 1852, £7 13s. 
Minister for the day, Rev. Thomas Bennet. 


The small collection for the year 1852 is no reflection 
on the Rev. T. Bennet, who was a popular and efficient 
man. It was a little before and during the Russian War, 
when victuals were scarce and dear, and industries flat 
and quiet. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASS, I914—1I9g16. 


We should be a dumb-founded ination but for the 
organized system of our General Post Office. The indus- 
tries of the ‘country would be largely curtailed, and the 
millions of comforting messages would be nil. The friend- 
ship of the world would be broken by the force of silent 
life, and the progress of the world would be a stagnant 
pool. A letter can be made a great joy, a comfort, a 
charm, an eternal blessing. Letters and writings are 
thrown broadcast throughout the Holy Scriptures.  Bel- 
shazzar saw a writing on the wall. The Apostle Paul 
saw a writing over the image. The women of Gallilee saw 
a writing on the Cross. Nehemiah crossed the river to 
deliver the King’s Letters. All letters when deposited in 
the letter-box become the sole property of the King until 
they pass into the hands of the owner. In the two first 
years of the war a very necessary and useful Correspondence 
Class was formed in the Guiseley Primitive Methodist 
Vestry. At the head of this was the Minister, the Rev. 
W. B. W. Billbrough, of Yeadon, also Mr. J. E. Dalton, 
head master of the Secondary School, with other thought- 
ful ladies and gentlemen of the Adult Bible Class. The 
class was held weekly, when communications from soldiers 
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were read, and replies put in dispatch. The Class footed 
their work with cheertul subscriptions, from the A.B.C. 
and other friends, with which neat Testaments were pur- 
chased and fittingly inscribed and addressed and posted to 
the young men in Palestine, France, and to thew respective 
billets in the war zone. Paul sent letters of commendation 
to Corinth, and in this terrible war lines of cheer and Spirit- 
lift were in daily expectation. The gracious Will of Jesus 
Christ, as shewn in Testaments sent, has given spirit to the 
men in trouble, in intricate spots of danger, and when 
attending to dismal and sad but patriotic duty. To all 
who mourn a loss, it must give joy to know that the fallen 
knew something of the precious love of Him who said, 
‘* Father, I will that those whom thou hast given me, may 
be with me, where I am, that they may behold my glory.”’ 
To know these things does me good as I write, and I am 
sure it must be a great .blessing to all bereaved of 
promising lads, to think that even the fatal fall in deadly 
strife might have been a ‘‘ covered way ”’ to the City of 
God. In fine, I am also sure that the Vestry Scribes will 
be amply rewarded for time spent with their epistles of 
attention, christian sympathy and love. 


Goop Mrs. Parrot, OF ILKLEY. 

The Silsden P.M. Circuit for some years sought to 
establish a Cause in Ilkley, but did not sticceed. ‘heir 
last unfortunate effort left without a home a genuine and 
lively Primitive Methodist of the name of Mrs. Parrot. 
She was ‘a woman who had to pass though a severe ordeal 
of family trial along the channel of drink. Nothing 
daunted, her ‘‘ bow abode in full strength.’’ She was 
‘“ immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.’’ 
So much so that when the Otley Circuit commenced a 
society in Ilkley, Mrs. Parrot was among the first to join 
a class of christian fellowship. ‘She ‘was naturally enthus- 
jastic. She could sing and pray and speak boldly in the 
streets for the Saviour whom she so much loved. She was 
aunt to the late Mr. John Hall, of Windhill, in whom 
Mrs. Parrot had a holy and noble relative. When we had 
service in the old Ilkley Wesleyan Chapel and in {the 
Working Men’s Hall, Mrs. Parrot was there as was also 
the late Joseph Dibb and a few more good men and women. 


The battle was hot, strong, tedious: but to a moderate 
extent victorious. 


I may say toio, that as the natural bird with Parrot name 
our sister was ever happy in singing and talking and doing 
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good. The old hymns and tunes carried her up to the 
third heavens. The following was powerful in Ilkley streets. 
‘““ Turn to the Lord, and seek salvation,” etc. ; ‘‘ My soul’s 
full of glory,’’ etc.; ‘‘ My soul is now invited,’’ etc. ; ‘‘ You 
all are invited with Christ to embark,’’ etc. When she 
got to know that negotiation were on foot for a Primitive 
Chapel in Ilkley, she rejoiced with great joy. 

But with the new Sanctuary Mrs. Parrot did not stay 
long, for God sent the Angels to guide her to the sweet 
home ‘‘ over there.’? The walk and talk and singing and 
company and beautiful sights, are certain to be glorious to 
Mrs. Parrot. 


We shall see her again in the sweet ‘‘ by and by,’ I 
believe. 


P.S.--The Chapel at Ilkley was built in 1877 at a cost 
of £1,800, the foundation stone was laid by Master Stan- 
well, of Otley, when he was only 8 years old. That boy is 
now the Rev. J. S. Stanwell, of Hornsea. The latter’s 
father was then the Superintendent Minister in Otley 
Circuit.—J.M. 


‘< BETTY AND ‘SALLY,’’ OF OTLEY. 


Early in the history of Otley Primitive Methodists, we 
had two remarkable women of religious enterprise, revival 
movement, and sanctified common talent. The Bible to 
them was a bed of roses—the very Garden of God. The 
old Chapel in Market Street was 'a Paradise in their ex- 
perience. The Holy Spirit moved them with unbounded 
compassion for the redemption of the world. Their voice 
and scng, and prayer, and exhortation, was heard in the 
streets. Betty Bell was the joy-bell christian of the town 
of Otiey. The butter market.loungers of the day said that 
there was one good woman in Otley, and that one was 
Betty Bell. She has been known to commence an open-air 
by singing ‘‘ You all are invited with Christ to embark,”’ 
etc. After which she gave them.a 3 minutes’ sermon, in 
which she told them how she became a happy woman, that 
the way of the Cross was the way of her saivation. In 
three minutes’ sermons she followed the example of the 
Rev. Hugh Bourne. This good woman died somewhat 
sudden in 1851, when the Revs. Thomas Bennett and 
Richard Brook travelled the Otley Circuit. The first named 
minister preached her funeral sermon at Otley and Guiseley. 
I culled these interesting facts from that sermon, 
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Mrs. Bell’s death was a great loss to our Otley people. 
All the blinds were drawn on the way of the funeral to the 
Church. The novelty of it was that Revival Hymns were 
sung from her house to entering the grave-yard. This 
was sung along the streets :— 

‘The voice of free grace cries escape to the mountain, 
For Adam’s lost race He has opened a fountain, 

For sin and uncleanness and every transgression, 

His blood flows so freely in streams of salvation. 
Halleluia to the Lamb who has bought us a pardon, 
We'll praise Him again when we pass over Jordan.” 

Sally Hodgson was the mother of Harriet Lambert, of © 
Rawden and Guiseley. Sally’s husband was a regular 
attendant of the Church of England. Doubtless he felt 
that he was in the right in using pressing means to get his 
wife to go to Church. Mr. Hodgson thought .Dissenters 
all wrong, and Church people all right. But Sally had been 
at the May Pole and heard the grand singing and preaching 
of the old Prims. The Divine fire had entered her soul. 
She then possessed ‘‘A heart in every thought renewed,”’ 
etc. Her love for early Sunday morning Prayer Meetings 
was immense. 

On a winterly morning, when the road was one scene 
of slippery ice, Sally was trudging along to the Prayer 
Meeting as best she could. She had provided herself with 
a large gingham apron, in which she had a supply of 
rough sand, and scattered it on the icy footway as she went 
to the Chapel. “‘ Where’s there’s a will, there’s a way.’’ 


Through the exemplary conduct of this noble and pious 
sister, Mr. Hodgson became a truly converted Primitive 
Mtehodist and a blessed helpmeet at Market Street little 
Church, where they laboured until the Master said, ‘‘ Come 
up higher.”’ 


These two old Otley heroines are in the glorious Union 
of Heaven. 
‘““O what a glorious company there, 
In robes of white arrayed,’’ etc. 


CLasHING oF TExTs at OTLEY. 


At Otley Camp Meeting in 1862, there was a collision 
among three Local Preachers, as a result cf all three having 
selected one text of Scripture. Among men appointed was 
George Bateson of Windhill, Thomas Shepherd of Burley 
and James Myers of Guiseley. The last named man was 
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the first called on to preach at the Morning Camp, taking 
for his text: 1. Timothy, 1st chap. 15th verse. On returning 
at noon, Bro, Bateson said how sorry he was in having to 
say that he would have to take the same text that the writer 
had in the morning. Mr. B. was the first to preach in the 
afternoon, and preached from 1. Tim. ist chap. 15 verse. 
Mr. Shepherd was unavoidably late in the afternoon and 
did not know any preceding text. The minister introduced 
the respective Brother who announced his text: 1. Timothy, 
Ist chap. 15th verse. It is remarkable to say that the 
three brothers took different lines and views of the hackneyed 
scripture, and all preached successfully the blessed tidings 


of the Cross. Such was the unknown similarity in choice 
of texts. 


AMUSING THOUGHTS AND Worbs. 


The following took place on a cold but beautiful evening 
in the winter of 1857. The writer had concluded two ser- 
vices in the Horsforth Primitive Chapel. The benediction 
had been said, and a nice number of people were donning 
their coats and: cloaks to meet the keen wintry weather. 
The happy group were wending their way to their homes. 
At a short distance from Chapel, I overtook two middle- 
aged women who were talking about the evening services. 
They particularly dwelt upon the Sermon and the Preacher. 
The following conversation I listened to. ‘‘ We have had 
a fair good sermon to-night,’’ said No. 1 woman. ‘‘ We 
have had a refreshing sermon, I think,’’ said No. 2. I 
kept up a slow walk to hear what they said. One of the 


ladies turned to me and said, ‘‘ Have you been to Primitive 
Chapel, *sir?P 2) *° Yes: 1 “was there,’” ‘said’ the ‘writer. 
‘* How did you like the sermon.’’ ‘‘ Just middling, there 


was nothing to crack about, he, the young man, might 
have improved upon it, especially with respect to Jacob and 
Joseph.’’ .‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said No. 2, “‘ you are one of that 
sort of men that are bad to suit. Paul, you know, had 
some unreasonable men to deal with, so had the Lord 
Jesus Christ; I think the lad did very well, at least I en- 
joyed it.’? A man who had been at Chapel, and who had 
been listening to the women, stepped forward, saying to 
the sisters, ‘‘ Don’t you know that the man you are talking 
to is the very Preacher you have heard to-night.’? The 
women of pure and godly feeling seemed a little abashed 
and confounded. . 


They looked with bewildered ken on the Preacher whom 
they had heard to their profit. In my muffled condition to 
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meet the cold blast, the ladies did not recognise the man 
who had held forth the word of Life. I then moved on 
towards Guiseley with quick pace, attended with amusing 
reflections to my home and rest. 

‘A fool uttereth all his mind: but a wise man keepeth 
it in till afterwards.’’—Proverbs, 29th chap. 11th verse. 


ANOTHER BETTY WITH ELIZABETH AND MARIA, 


Few women were better known than Betty Shepherd 
of Burley-in- Wharfedale. Throughout the Otley ‘Circuit, 
her name was as “‘ ointment poured forth.’’ (She had been 
left a widow when but comparatively young with 4 young 
children, all daughters. I knew them when they were all 
grown up, young women with their mother at home. In 
1857, when their first Chapel was opened, they were a happy 
family of Primitive Methodists. The mother had laboured 
hard when the girls were little, she had a hard lot of it, 
and knew what it was to want, but the girls had arrived to 
their teens, and one could manage a house besides 3 of them 
going out to work. Betty Shepherd was now a frequent 
attender at Camp Meetings and Lovefeasts, which in 
Summer season in those days were numerous. At those 
experience meetings, she told the story of her conversion, 
her widowhood, and the difficult rearing of four children, 
and how God opened out her way, and this she told in very 
effective language. But in the year 1855, I think it was, 
when she was seen in her corner chair, a crippled woman 
with rhuematic ailment. Once when well and strong, she 
attended the Idle annual Camp Meeting. (She had a won- 
derfully happy day with the Idle people. She stayed at the 
evening Lovefeast, and in the hands of God was made a 
great blessing. On returning home by Buck Mill, and when 
crossing the River Aire by the stepping-stcnes, she fell into 
the water, and had it not been that the water was shallow, 
it would have been serious. As it was she was luckily seen 
by a friend who helped her out and led her to a house, 
where she stayed all night. Next morning, she appeared 
to be no worse for her Airedale bath and went back home 
by way of Guiseley. She called of course to see her old 
friend Matty Waddington, to whom in pathetic language, 
she told the affecting story of her Sunday evening accident. 
It happened to be Matty’s baking day, the fatty cake ‘and 
the enlivening tea created joy between two sisters in Christ, 
which I cannot express. Betty Shepherd finished her 4 
mile journey to Burley, when she was hailed with superlative 
gladness by her delighted offspring. 
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One of the most pious and devoted of Betty Shepherd’s 
daughters was Elizabeth, like her mother in spirit. (She 
was a grand and powerful speaker at Band Meetings and 
Lovefeasts, and knew the nearest way to the throne of 
grace. 


Everybody’s heart seemed to be touched when Eliza- 
beth Shepherd talked by experience or prayer. The other 
daughter’s names of Betty Shepherd were Alice, Mary, and 
Hannah, good attenders and supporters of Peel Place Chapel. 

Maria Holmes was another young woman of Burley, 
Greenholme, whom I cannot forget as long as I can think 
of anything. Sunday School Preaching Services and all 
the appointed means of grace, were attended and enjoyed 
by Maria Holmes. She was a fine Christian girl, living 
next door to heaven. Consumption, like Elizabeth Shep- 
herd, blighted her human career; and ended her promising 
life when but young. Her friends pressed me to give a 
Memorial Sermon, which I did in the old Chaper. Heaven 
has no doubt been glorious to these young consecrated 
servants of Jesus Christ. We shall see them again, 

** Let sickness blast, let death devour, 

If Heaven must recompense our pains; 
Perish the grass and fade the flower, 

If firm the Word of God remains.’ * 


Hannay Myers In THE ‘‘ GLory CORNER.”’ 


Hannah Myers was the daughter of the late Joseph 
Myers, formerly of Yeadon, but later of Guiseley. Miss 
Myers was a vigilant watcher and diligent attender among 
penitents seeking salvation in the Guiseley Chapel ‘‘Glory”’ 
Corner in 1854; a Corner having many a time some 30 or 
40 men and women crying out for the living God. 


Our sister’s face shone with the Divine radiance as she 
directed the seekers to the Lamb of God. There were 
queues in those days to see the ‘‘cryers out’’ in the ‘‘Glory 
Corner.’? There were glory shouts, glory grips and glory 
songs. Miss Myers became the wife of Mr. Edward 
Hudson, a salvationist of Yeadon. The writer visited her 
at Rawden, where she died in peace in 1912. She left two 
daughters, but Mrs. Hudson has joined her husband in the 
glory which is there revealed; the Rev. J. Hedley was then 
the Minister of Otley ‘Circuit. Many from the ‘‘ Glory 
Corner,’’ including the Minister, have arrived in their 
eternal home, 
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A Group oF CALVERLEY MEN.’’ 


William Grimshaw, Henry Pearson, James Walmsley, 
and John Pulley. 


The late Mr. William Grimshaw, of Calverley, reckons 
back to the time when Otley was a branch of the Leeds 
Circuit. In those days, the Circuits were so few and large, 
that walks were long and tedious, and sacrifice no little 
affair. Bramley, Silver-royd Hill, Rawden, Horsforth, 
Calverley, and other places, heard the sweet tone of Mr. 
Grimshaw’s voice. Take him altogether, he was a bit 
reticent, but perceptive, plain-spoken, having” a clear idea 
of scripture, and was first to last a good and acceptable 
Local Preacher. 


For very many years in succession, he, Mr. Grimshaw, 
attended to the popular Camp Meeting on Rawden Little 
Moor. The last sermon I heard him preach there was from 
the text: ‘““ These men, who are the servants of the Most 
High God, show unto us the way of salvation.’? He was 
greatly respected at Calverley in civil and religious matters 
whose counsel and advice were sought after. The last time 
he preached at Guiseley, whose presence lalways filled our 
little Chapel, was a powerful sermon on “ Ruth and 
Naomi.’’ Henry Pearson was a_ person of calm, deep 
thought; a keen scriptarian, and no-round-the-bush talker, 
though he was rather eccentric both in word and deed. 
Towards the close cf his preaching work at Guiseley he 
spoke on the ‘‘ Peace Machine ’’ as his subject; the basis 
of it being: ‘‘ Blessed are the Peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.’’ This important machine 
turned out to be a cradle from which our brother gave some 
useful points and illustrations on Christian duty. He was 
a sincere Primitive, but also a lover of the Baptist per- 
suasion, and was elated with Spurgeon, Talmage, etc. 

All their family, Simeon, William, and daughters, with 
their invalid mother, was a blessing to the Calverley P.M. 
Church. 


James. Walmsley was plain, emotional, heavenly- 
minded, and godly. There at his house and ‘at other 
places in Calverley, I always had a home from home. The 
late Revs.W. E. Walmsley and the wife of the Rev. H. 
Ross, now travelling in Morley Circuit, were son and 
daughter of James Walmsley. I cannot finish this scribble- 
note without naming the late John Pilley. We ever found 
in him, ‘affection, good-will, and that he was benevolent and 
jointly generous with others when the beautiful new ‘Chapel 
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was built. His sister, Mrs. Hall, and her husband, a Local 
Preacher, were also true Primitives for many years. 
“When. shall we all meet again? 

If not on earth, in heaven, 

We may all meet again.’’ 


GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSON. 

We have in our memory two Harry Watsons of con- 
siderable repute. In Primitive quarters no Guiseley family 
stands more prominent than the Watsons did in the needy 
times of Primitive Methodist childhood. From Nunroyd 
to York Gate, the grandfather in one ‘course of social life, 
the senior Watson’s name was broadcast, because the man 
was moulded in the first rudiments of life, plain, rough, 
outspoken, but in many ways useful, Hey the. elder 
Watson, lived in time between two Foundation Stones laying 
of Guiseley Primitive Chapels, viz: in 1843 and 1877. He 
was an original trustee and helped in financial begging 
most wonderfully. He rests in ‘‘ Mother Earth,’’ with 
Hannah his beloved wife, who was a true Primitive. The 
Grandson, also named Harry, is a civil, honest, Commer- 
cial Traveller, widely respected. Born among a group of 
Primitive Methodists, his thoughts, respect, and help, still 
clings to that persuasion, though at present happily connected 
with Harris Street Baptist Church in Bradford. 

Occasionally he visits Guiseley, when he is most 
heartily received by his old friends. Some of Mrs. Wat- 
son’s kindred are with us in Church fellowship, while 
other of her relatives and their own children, sleep among 
their ancestors on both sides. The friendship between the 
junior Watson and the writer is fraternal, solid, inwardly 
spiritual, and lasting. | We are glad to know the second 
Harry and his surrounding offspring, are in respectable 
paths of virtuous life, with sunbeams of a bright future. 
and we may also say that Mr. and Mrs. Watson shine in 
family significance and mental usefulness, with christian 
ethics and spirit. We pray that the days of that Watson 
family may be long in the land which the Lord their God 
giveth them.’’ 

‘“‘ Ror all the faithful, loved and dear, 
Whom Thou so kindly, Lord, hast given, 
For those who still ‘are with us here, 
And those who wait for us in heaven. 


For all, accept our humble praise, 
Still bless us, Father, by Thy love; 

And when are closed our mortal days, 
Unite us in one home above.’’ 
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Two So.tip Toms and Happy JOE oF YEADON. 


The elder Tom was quiet, serene, and gentle as a 
summer’s eve. Calm and undisturbed, he went about the 
streets of Yeadon with little talk, but when accosted, he 
answered a question with kindness and civility. 

Thomas Womersley was his proper name. He took a 
great interest in Primitive Methodist Property and our 
rights of road. In the years fled, he often attended Circuit 
Quarterly Meeting to ask special advice so as to secure to 
Yeadon Trustees the legal safety of our Property in that 
town. His, Mr. W.’s, wife was a Christian of dignified 
import and character. Her watchfulness, labour, and 
prayer, was constant for the growth and development of our 
School and Church. 


Tom Myers of High (Street, Yeadon, was reserved, 
quiet, but deeply pious. For a Loclal Preacher he had very 
small confidence in himself. His hearers, however, could 
see he was actuated by a good motive, ‘‘ The Glory of 
God and the Salvation of men.’’ Mr. Myers’ nerves were 
so weak that he often had to get ,substitutes for his 
Sunday work. More than once the writer has had to take 
his work at 5 minutes’ notice. Evidence of his tenderness 
was seen in the Chapel by flowing tears and ‘a white hand- 
kerchief. A sensitive hearer was he. 


Joe Robinson was known ‘by all the fads of Yeadon. 
He too was a Local Preacher. One Sunday, Mr. R. had 
to officiate at Guiseley. Someone had detained him by the 
way, which threw him 15 minutes’ late. Plain Harry said, 
‘“ Nay, Joe,’ whlatever in the world hes ta been duing to 
be so lat.’ ‘‘ I’m sorry,’’ said Joe, beginning to state the 
reason of his lateness, ‘‘ Never mind no apologising,’’ said 
Harry, “‘tell us that at after, get cn wi thee preiching, thu 
needn’t be lat et both ends.’’ Joe Robinson took the hint 
and concluded the service 10 minutes before the usual time. 
Then Harry heard what Joe had to say. These triplet 
Yeadoners are net forgotten, they served their age accord- 
ing to the Will of God and: then fell asleep.’’ | Peaicie be 
to their ashes. 


A Younc Man ‘‘ALL ON Frre.’’ 


A Guiseley boy when very young was a scholar in 
Guiseley Primitive Methodist Sunday School. When 
arrived at young manhcod, he wandered to the Guiseley 
Town Hall, where the Rev. G, D. Monro, Church of Eng- 
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land Missioner, was conducting public religious services. 
A Lady Missioner of the name of Kk. L. Bazett was assisting 
in the good work. ‘Lhe local organiser was the venerated 
Guiseley Curate at that time, the Rev. R. Willan of most 
respected memory. 

Lhe Mission was in January, 1883. The young man 
at the heading cf this page was then converted in heart, 
lip and life. The result of that mission, we are told, was 
200 souls to the varied Churches of Guiseley. John became 
a true hero for Christ, the fire of the Holy Spirit filling his 
heart and life. After this, when he entered a Guiseley 
Church, Anglican or Free, the people knew that they had 
an “‘All on Fire,’’ man_ there. Fire was seen in his 
countenance, in his words, in tall his walk and conversation. 
There was no cold Prayer Meeting where the ‘‘All.on fire 
man ’”’ was. He was no peace-at-any-price man. He gave 
‘the Devil a lot of trouble, broke down his hedges land 
walls, and invaded his usurped Kingdom in every nook and 
corner. John was surrounded with holy flame, the ‘‘All 
on fire man ’’ of Guiseley streets. On the 29th March, 
1884, a train left Guiseley Station, bearing the ‘‘All on 
fire’’ man to an English port, from thence bound for 
Australia. Church people, Wesleyans, Primitives, and 
Town Hall Baptists were on the station platform to wish 
the milan of fire a safe arrival on the other side of the blue 
waters. John offered a prayer in kneeling form for the 
company on that cold March morning. He, the ‘“‘All on 
fire’? young man, knows something of Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and the borders of Queensland. Two summers 
were quite sufficient for John Myers there, the heat was so 
excessive. Many ‘English folk lost their lives by the 
second season. John returned to old England, and has 
found that his former zeal and burning religion brings him 
happy memories among the mentally afflicted at Menston 
Asylum as attendant. He still keeps in view the blessed 
(Cross on which he builds his hope for the next life, and 
worships with the Wesleyans at Menston, and speaks well 
of their Ministers. Now and again, he attends Guiseley 
‘* Prims,’’ and shows that he is still a ‘‘ man all on fire.’’ 
‘*T am come to send fire on the earth.’’—Luke, 12 ch. 49 v. 


STEPHEN Woop AND GLOVER CAWwoon, 
Two True Prims. or OTLEY. 


These are another couple of genuine men, late Local 
Preachers of intrinsic value. They lived at Otley, and in 
the fifties were busy in the ‘‘ Kingdom and Patience of the 


Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Brother Stephen Wood was a social, 
mild, intellectual, and sanctified expositor of the Word of 
God. Mr. Wood: lived when there were no bikes, nor 
railways, nor tram cars, to Otley, this true persevering 
Preacher had preaching journeys to Askwith, Bride Cross 
House, Burley Wood Head, Menston, and other places, 
places now removed from the P.M. Plan. Stephen Weopd’s 
sentiment and expression for the pulpit was exact, instructive, 
and spiritual. Those who heard him once wanted to hear 


him again. I happen to have a note of a sermon he 
preached at Guiseley in 1854 from Rev. 21st ch. 4th verse. 
‘“The former things are passed away.’’ ‘The seed sown 


that evening has still root-hold in more than one heart. 


Mr. Wood had a beautiful and cheerful style of 
deliverance, not too fast, nor yet too slow, but distinct and 
impressive. Many will testify in the day of Christ that 
Bro. Wood has not ‘‘ run nor laboured in vain.”’ 

Glover Cawood began to preach a few months before 
the writer. I was feeling my way to do a little work in 
the same direction, hence I hastened to hear Mr. Cawood 
preach. He filled Guiseley pulpit with credit to himself 
and all who heard him. Not long ago, I found a relation 
of Mr. 'Cawood’s when I was visiting from house to house 
in Ikley, and had some cheery talk of preaching and 


preachers of past days. The fell disease of consumption 
carried our dear friend, Glover Cawocid, away in the 
meridian of life. ‘* His sun went down while it was yet 
day.22 ; 


S. PATTISON. 


Simeon Pattison was an ex-travelling preacher. He 
was a man of physical weakness from which cause he had 
to resign the ministry. He entered into business and 


located in Otley. A quiet preacher, but he always had a 
message. Mr. P. stood by the small Society in Otley with 
rigid perseverance until the Master called him home in the 
expiring’ sixties. 


THe CONVERTED LAWYER.—SOLICITOR GLEDSTONE. 

In the ministerial term of the Rev. James Tristram in 
Otley Circuit, a local promising lawyer became a member 
of Station Road Church. Mr. Gledstone for a short time 
was useful in the legal aspect of certain knotty points. 
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When the Consolidated and other Rules presented a somes 
what dim and unclear meaning, the ‘then President of 
Quarterly Meeting would cast his eye to the young pro- 
fessor. When legislation was rife, the sharp-eyed lawyer 
had qualities to direct a discussion to a happy end. In 
cases of Chapel, School, or Mortgage Deed, he was a... 
growing expert for consultation, so as tio arrive at right and 
lawful ends. Having become a professor of religion and 
attender of Society, Trustee, Circuit, and other official 
meetings, he was regarded as an instructor, and as one able 
to answer the question, ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit 
Eternal Life.’’ His future was bright and a prognostic of 
good. Mr. Gledstone’s mortal and Church life was tran- 
sient, confirming the expression: ‘‘ Here to-day, but gone 
to-morrow.’’ 


Mr. anp Mrs. Tuomas Laycock. 

The Laycocks of Otley were a real P.M. family at 
Station Road Chapel. Their house was the gathering place 
for Guiseley local preachers who had been as places heyond 
Otley Bridge, who met the man planned at Otley at Lay- 
cock’s, and thus had company up the Chevin. This was 
managed by the Minister on each Plan. The hilly walk 
from Otley to Guiseley was characterized by interesting talk 
about the spirituality of each man’s service. This gather- 
ing was delightfully acceptable and pleasing to Mr. and 
Mrs. Laycock and their respected family, most of whom 
were then at home. 

‘“ Blest is the pious house, 
Where zeal and friendship meet, 

Their songs of praise and mingled vows, 
Make their communion sweet.’’ 


TRIPLE PLODDERS OF YEADON. 

Mr. Joseph Shadlock was a veteran for the Lord of 
Hosts. By the help of God he turned many battles to the 
Gate and put to flight the armies of the aliens. The writer 
became acquainted with our brother at the Bleach Works 
on Yeadon Moor. The hard but pleasant day’s work of 
unbroken career was just beginning. He had then a strong 
constitution, a bold champion voice, a willing soul, and a 
happy prospect of usefulness. In the harvest-field of life 
he strenuously toiled from the morning of life until the 
night of death. We see in Mr. Shadlock an earnest 
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preacher, a Revivalist, a temperance hero, a Band of Hope 
promoter, a diligent sick visitor, and who had much joy of 
solid and ceaseless labour clinging to his spiritual structure. 
The surrounding district knew our friend to be an expert in 
leading a Lovefeast or a street procession. God alone 
knows how many souls, through the Divine Spirit, he won 
for Christ. ‘‘ They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and taey inet turn many to Tighten 
as the stars for ever ‘and ever.’ 


William Hardaker; by using his name there falls upon 
my ear the fact that Mr. Hardaker was a decidedly holy 
person, walking like many more in the common walks of 
life. He was a good man with trials and buffeting from 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. Our dear brother made 
deep search for the point of truth, and when that was 
secured, he fearlessly held it forth to the gaze of the 
people. ‘Courage followed conviction in the case of William 
Hardaker. This was both in pulpit and on the platform. 
When he prayed, he invariably said, ‘‘ O Lord, take the 
matter into thine own hand.’’ This was a safe and wise 
thing to ask when we come before God. 


In ‘Guiseley, Sacred Desk, what a beautiful sermon he 
preached from that passage in Job; ‘‘Acquaint now thyself 
with him and be at peace, thereby good shall come unto 


thee.’ God spoke in him and through him. The writer 
felt and said, as he went home that night, ‘‘ Thy word shall 
not return unto thee void.’’ ‘‘ Sweeter it is to me than 


honey or the honey-comb. William Hardaker was a bold 
and solid teetotaler of the olden type. 


Ruben Yeadon and his family were for a long period 
members and workers in our Yeadon cause. At one time 
as a Local Preacher, he was full-handed in that important 
work, and. took a prominent share in Circuit affairs, 
especially in the time of the Rev. R. Durrant. He had a 
fixedness of mind on religion, a bold speaker on. the fundi- 
mental Doctrines of the Gospel, and was greeted by the 
Churches when appointed. The Ministers and Laymen 
were welcomed to his house. He was free and honest in 
matters of conscience. His eldest daughter, Mrs. Mawson 
and her children, are actively engaged in our Yeadon Church. 
Mr. Yeadon also had proper regard to a church’s prestige 
and share in civic and general town’s matters. He had a 
conviction that it does not go to say that a man is devoid of 
Christianity, because he stands connected with a Council 
Chamber. 
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Mr. Yeadon had severance of family relations by 
emigration to another country. His wife, who pire-deceased 
him, had joint experience of trial land affliction along with 
her earthly partner and then in God’s time, the re-union 
of them in heaven was completed and glorified. 


“TA Hosr tA Hopp.’ 


The non-fair-weather Christians in Guiseley P.M. 
Society in the fifties were out missioning on one dark, windy 
night, just ‘after the terraces of Guiseley Green had been 
built. The late ‘Samuel Busfield, sizing boiler, then 80 
years’ old, lived in Grove Terrace. 


When sat by his fire, he fancied he heard some singing. 
On opening the house-door he heard it clearer. Closing the 
door he said to the inmates, ‘* Yond lot’s ta holat to hedd.’’ 
On the wing's of the wind, the songs of Zion were carried to 
the houses of the people. The old veteran’s expression 
““Ta hoat ta hodd,’’ was an-unfitting remark respecting 
the warm-hearted men and women of that day. Mr. 
Busfield did not guage nor understand the fires of love 
which constrained those old heroic christians to battle with 
the elements of nature in seeking to win souls. In many 
hearts the fire is still burning, though the old-fashioned 
procession and open-air work is waning, declining, and 
becoming a thing of the past. It is the Holy ‘Spirit’s 
direction to the Church to ‘‘ keep the fires burning.”’ 
Quench not the Spirit, grieve him not away, lest He take 
His everlasting flight. 


A TimELy ILLUSTRATION. 


The writer was preaching in Guiseley Chapel on a 
winter Sunday evening in 1879. His text was :—‘‘And 
now men see not the bright light which is in the clouds, 
but the wind passeth and cleanseth them.’’—Job 37 ch. 21 v. 
Just as Mr. Myers was speaking of the opposites of light 
and darkness, all the gas lights in the Chapel suddenly 
went out. All the pecple there were ‘‘ plunged in a gulf of 
dark despair.”’ After being re-lighted, the Preacher resumed 
his subject of the light in the clouds, and the cleansing 
properties of the wind. The scene-service closed by singing 

‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom.”’ etc. 
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Miss ELLEN SAXTON. 


Yeadon has had an excellent number of holy women. 
They have stood by the church in times of decline ‘and 
lifted up the hands that hung down. When finance was 
scanty, and prayer and faith were feeble, and when few 
have shown their face, God has not left himself without 
witness on hilly Yeadon. When masculine help has failed, 
there have been a few sisters in Christ who have rallied the 
crumbling Church, strengthened the hearts and hands of 
the weak, and elevated the top-stones of Zion with shouts 
of Grace, Grace unto it.”’ Many in Yeadon will remem- 
ber the well-known Ellen Saxton, a woman of pious mood 
and religious geniality. The means of grace were 
uplifting to her soul, the Lovefeast brought her near to 
Beulah hills, and caught her up to the third heaven. She 
sat in the body of the Chapel looking up to the Rostrum, 
eagerly waiting for the Bread of Life. She attended the 
Annual District Camp Meeting on foot whenever practicable. 
One year she walked nearly all the way to Ripon. She 
also attended the Silsden Camp Meeting, having walked 
all the way from Yeadon, while strong men had availed 
themselves of a ride. By 9 o’clock that Sunday morning, 
Ellen Saxton was walking and singing with angelic happiness 
in that grand Synod procession. 

Her consecrated soul was warmed by the love of 
Christ. Blessed sister! I heard her give her experience 
in Yeadon Chapel not very long before she died. I have 
not forgot the beautiful confidence she expressed. 


Heaven to her was very near. Our sister’s talk with 
Jesus was healthy, wealthy, and unspeakably glorious in 
anticipation. 

‘“ She sings the Lamb in hymns above, 
And we in hymns below.’’ 


ELIzABETH ‘SMITH, GUISELEY. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, widow of the late Matthew 
Smith, of Guiseley, is an ancient ‘‘ mother’ in our local 
Primitive Methodist Israel. When things were tiny, 
small, and feeble, and ready to die, Miss Hardaker, after- 
wards Mrs. ‘Smith, was there in those fickle, dark, and 
dreary times, doing what she could. If I am) correct, 
Mrs. Smith has seen a fifth generation, more or less 
devoted workers in Guiseley Primitive Methodist Church 
and Sunday School. She was a scholar in that noted, 
magnificent select class of girls, taught by Miss Crabtree 
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and Miss Milnes of happy memory. As scholar, teacher, 
singer, and member of the Church, she has seen a variety 
of useful sisters pass away from earth, while she herself 
ebbs out life to a good old age. Surely God has been 
good, and Mrs. Smith cannot forget the old plain, but 
honest environment seen, known, and enjoyed in the happy 
past. When opportunity is given her, our sister is seen 
at the ‘“‘ Old Ship ’’ still drinking in the hymns, prayers, 
and sermons, as she did in the far-back times. “* Her 
salvation is nearer than when she believed.”’ Mrs. S. 
died January 7th, 1920, having done ‘‘ what she could.” 
and fell asleep since we wrote the above. 


CHAFFERS AT GUISELEY AND OTLEY. 


The family of Chaffers for over 80 years have yielded 
points of helpfulness to Guiseley Primitives. Tom stands 
as choir-master, having proved himself an educated 
musician. Gilbert Chaffer is a Sunday School man of 17 
years’ standing as teacher and secretary. The Guiseley 
Chaffers have always been to the fore in matters of 
temperance. At Otley a family of the same name abounds 
in good works. This is seen in social, intellectual, and 
spiritual enterprise, both at (Station Road and \Mission 
Hall Churches. 


‘* FamiILty Stars,’’ No. I. jiSTANSFIELD BROTHERS. 


From 1840 to 1870, Rawden was considered a strong 
Church having in its circle strong men with strong pur- 
pose, this is true, taking into account the ‘Connexional 
period in which they had their being. The above brothers 
of Rawden went a long way to originate, consolidate, and 
keep together, the Canada Primitive {Methodist (Church. 
In this Primitive family were 2 ministers, 1 local preacher, 
and 2 all-round workers, who received their initial im- 
pressions at the old Canada Chapel. 

George Stansfield, the eldest, was a reputed minister 
in our Zion of great note, and had to contend ‘with rough 
-usage and sacrifice, and the small salary of our infant 
Connexion. This brother often visited Rawden to preach 
and to have a bathing operation at the Ilkley Well, which 
repaid him for the visit. : 

Benjamin Stansfield was a minister of steady, unassum- 
ing ability. He went out to travel ere the writer entered 
the pulpit, but I often heard him preach when I was very 
young. 
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William Stansfield, the local preacher, lived for some 
time lat Horsforth; he was quiet in his preaching unlike 
the generality of preachers of that day. He had a bron- 
chial complaint which impeded his speaking, but, as a rule, 
he had some good word to say. 

James ‘Stansfield had contented himself with absten- 
tion from the Circuit Plan until the afternoon of his life. 
He then manifested a desire to try his hand to address a 
congregiation: This he did which I have particularised in 
another place with the heading: ‘‘ Jimmy’s first and last 
Sermon.”’ : 

Joshua Stansfield took a good portion of Church work, 
embracing Sunday School, Missionary, Sick Visiting, and 
general service in the Canada Society. This brother, who 
was very assiduous in looking after small things, married 
late in life, and went to live at Greengates, where he died. 

‘“ These all died in faith.” 


HouLpEN BROTHERS. 


This was another remarkable Rawden family whose 
name had a very wide circulation. Their name and word 
and deed were associated with early days. 


William Houlden was a plain preacher of the “‘ truth 
as it is in Jesus.’’ This brother’s residence was at Hors- 
forth, from whence he did much travelling to the preaching 
places in the Otley Circuit. It was a long journey from 
Horsforth to Bride Cross House. 


John Houlden, who suffered not a little from asthma, 


was a short preacher. With some he sas called the 
‘Children’s Preacher,’’ his remarks being chiefly directed 
to the young. He had a fall when returning from an 


appointment which ever after necessitated him to walk with 
great carefulness, having a weakness on one side. From 
this cause, he rode on horseback at the Rawden Camp 
Meeting—their procession being so extensive. For over 
30 years he took chair at Rawden Missionary Meeting. 
Martin Houlden was the youngest of the three, and 
yet appears to have been the most striking figure in their 
family. Martin Houlden’s name stood high among the 
opulent of Rawden. Yet he was very humble tand con- 
descending. He was gentle and docile in his manner and 
deportment. Mr. Houlden was in the Burland Circuit as 
second minister in the reign of William the Fourth. He, 
Mr, H., was in London in 1863, and, knowing the writer 
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heeded a word of encouragement, he took pains to write 
me a kind letter, which to me was very fitting and helpful, 
in which sense I appreciated it, and very thankful at the 
tyme, and still am thankful. Bro. Martin Houlden was a 
faithful, pointed, evangelical preacher. He was a success- 
ful cloth manufacturer in business, and accumulated wealth 
with plain surroundings. He was a bachelor anc died at 
the home of Richard Williamson in Rawden, leaving £300 
to the Rawden New ‘Chapel Fund. The Rev. H. Cook 
preached Mr. Houlden’s Funeral Sermon in Canada Chapel 
to a large congregiation, giving many interesting items of 
Mr. H.’s character, from that deceased gentleman’s private 
diary. Widows’ mites were numerous. ‘‘ They sleep.”’ 


Mrs. JAMES WADDINGTON, OF ‘CASSFIELD HOUusE. 


No woman in Guiseley old Chapel days carried on a 
livelier system of plodding work than Mrs. S. A. Wadding- 
ton in her youthful and middle-life years. Her dear hus- 
band was the son of the late veteran in our Church in the 
infant days of our beloved Guiseley Society, Mr. John 
Waddington. Mrs.. James Waddington was sister to the 
late Rev. Bailey Harker, formerly a Primitive Methodist 
Minister in Scotland. 

Mrs. W., when but young, used to assist her brother 
in his ministerial work. Sometimes preaching the Gospel 
to the Scotch. people. 

She afterwards became maid attendant to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jonas Mitchell, of Guiseley. Mr. Waddington was 
a very devoted Sunday School teacher at one period of his 
life. I should say that Mrs. Jas. Waddington was sister 
to the late Henry Harker, a holy and happy man in our 
circle. At the Class Meeting she was a very effective 
speaker, and whose example was copied by the younger 
portion of our flock in the giving of christian testimony. 
As I write, Mrs. W. is in the evening of life, having fol- 
lowed many of her children to their long home. She 1s 
still deeply interested in Church and (Chapel, and Adult 
Bible Class labour and toil. Sister Waddington has done 
no small work in visiting the affficted and dying. 

As one of the many- widows of our Church she is 
active and zealously affected in every good cause that 
appertains to our Beloved Zion. Mrs. W.’s husband 
sleeps with the many Waddingtons in our little Cemetery, 
all of whom had more or less connection with our Guiseley 


cause. 
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The writer thinks it right to add that the generous 
Mrs. Jas. Waddington, presented oranges to the scholars 
at Whitsuntide, when, for a time, she was the owner and 
occupier of Cassfield House. 


CONTEMPORARY LOocAL PREACHERS. 

George Rayner, William Brumfit, and John Womer- 
sley, lived at the same time, and were good and laborious 
men in the early life of our community. ‘“Ranter Par- 
sons ’’ and other slanderous and skitty epithets were thrown 
in their face by the rough and the rude as the men of 
God went to their religious work. But the Word of God 
was their rule and guide ‘‘ of whom the world was not 
worthy.’’ They were the ‘salt of the earth,’’ and are 
now enjoying their reward in the Land of light and love. 


THE IMMOVABLE THREE AT ILKLEY. 


In Ilkley there are three Local Preachers associated 
with Leeds Road P.M. Chapel, of whom I would not like 
to be noteless in this memorising record. Their names 
are Mr. H. Bruce, Mr. C. Swales, and Mrs. Swales, of 
Millbrook Road, Ilkley. 

While health permitted, Mrs. Swales took a fair share 
of preaching in Otley and Shipley Circuits. She has long 
been a prisoner in the cage of chronic taffliction. Mr. 
Swales himself is not a strong man, but in weakness has 
had a ‘‘ mind to work ’’ in different spheres and manifold 
conditions. He has ‘a definite way peculiar to himself. 
He possesses ideas and an odd way of preaching not 
common to others. When he begins to preach his out- 
line cannot be foreseen nor even guessed where he will go, 
nor where he will arrive. Short stories, illustrations, 
and anecdotes he gives from the book tf his life’s ex- 
perience, and from this you see that he, Mr. Swales, has 
had to be away from Ilkley a good bit in recent years, but 
they keep a connection with Ilkley Society and Otley 
Circuit. They are a pious couple of Primitive Methodists. 
If their health had been better we should have enjoyed 
their ministriations. 

Mr. Bruce is an old veteran of long standing. He 
is an ardent lover of the ‘‘ good old way ”’ in Church 
discipline, religious exercise, and pulpit effort. His 
sermons are ‘plain, solid, evangelistic, and arrestive as 
they come from the lips and heart of a good man. Mr. 
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Bruce is not as nimble as he once was, ‘and the recent 
death of his dear wife has made for him in temporal life 
no brighter sky. But in God our brother trusts. and a 
home in heaven with a re-union of friends there. will be @ 
glorious recompense. . 


Tue Locat O'ax.—Mr. Joun Riac. 

One of the Rawden old Primitives gently went to rest 
in the demise of Mr. J. Rigg. Branches have come and 
some are gone, hopeful twigs are growing in their place. 
The promising acorn will yield its golden product at Little 
Moor in the coming new world, producing fruits of the 
Spirit in abundance. In the meantime, ‘‘ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people, saith your God.’? Mr. John Rigg, 
of ‘Rawden, was well known by many in that locality. In 
the early years of our Connexional history, when our 
Circuit was a branch of the Leeds first Circuit, the old 
Leeds Brethren saw in Mr. John Rigg a promise of future 
good. He became a sturdy, unbending oak. A's a Local 
Preacher, he was a pattern of zeal and _ punctuality. 
Neither dark nights, long journeys, nor unfavourable 
weather, deterred him from duty. His sermons were 
highly acceptable. The power of God unto salvation. 
Having robust health and a good vorce, Mr. Rigg was 
much requested for outdoor service. He was a Trustee for 
Rawden and Guiseley Chapels. One Sunday, as was his 
wont, he attended the Little Moor Chapel to hear the late 
Mr. William Rawnsley preach. In the evening service he 
was taken ill and led to his house by Mr. Rawnsley. Mr. 
Rigg said to that gentleman, ‘‘ ‘Well, Mr. Rawnsley, If 
this be my last Sunday on earth, I have spent it in the 
best of causes.”’ 

He lingered for a short while, and then the angels 
came to bear him home. The writer improved his death 
in Rawden, New Chapel, from Rev. 14 ch. 13Vv. 

‘That Lord he loved and served is now his joy, 
And songs of sweetest praise his lips employ.”’ 

In an opportune moment for a _ possible financial 
legacy for Little Moor New Chapel, Mr. Rigg displayed an 
oaken, unbending will by grave, imperative tact and kind 
christian appeal at the only proper time and way that was 
possible for Rawden Trustees to secure money-help in time 
of special need. The good motive and object of John Rigg 
with a dying Primitive Methodist, succeeded in testamentary 
document, on behalf of the Primitive Chapel, to the vaiue 
of £300. The bequest was from a gentleman without 
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family who had never been married. The mortal remains 
of importuning John Rigg, and the grave and pious Martin 
Houlden, are in Rawden Church burial ground, awaiting 
the ‘‘ resurrection of the just.’’ 


““'WantTeD A Man.’’—GuISELEY TRUSTEES’ DILEMMa. 

The result of scattered sheep is often excessive care 
and loss. The Prophet, Ezekiel, gives us the picture 
thereof in the 34th ch. 12th v. ‘‘A's a shepherd seeketh 
out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that 
are scattered, so will I seek out my sheep, and will 
deliver them out of all places where they have been 
scattered in the cloudy and dark day.’’ This seeking out, 
collecting, and winning, took the most of 10 years in our 
Guiseley Church, viz: from 1863 to 1873. Kindness, 
reason, prayer, and repeated invitation, accomplished much, 
and anent all this dutiful work, there were mountains 
to climb and valleys to descend. On this difficult 
process, the depleted trustees and Church had no little to do. 

It was just here that the want of a man was felt, then 
was the dilemma. The annual Trustee and Chapel Com- 
mittee Meeting wanted a Chapel Treasurer. Unpleasant- 
ness was foreseen, and whatever pressure was brought to 
bear, a treasurer could not be got, no one would accept the 
office. A pause ensued, then Mr. John Rigg, of Rawden, 
a Trustee of Guiseley Chapel, said as we could not get a 
treasurer at Guiseley, they would have to get one elsewhere. 
He moved that his wife, Mrs. Rigg (an amiable and 
qualified lady) act as treasurer for 12 months for Guiseley 
Trust. This would meet the case, inasmuch as the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Myers, and Mrs. Rigg, could arrange money 
matters when anything was pressing. This propcsition 
was carried. But the writer found it difficult to go 2 miles 
in frost and snow to the worthy Treasurer for money to 
meet accounts. Even for a broken square of glass, or any 
damaged wood-work. The Secretary was still convinced that 
Guiseley Trustees ‘‘ wanted a man ’’ or a woman in handy 
spheres. 


THe SuRPRISE HILL anp PRimiITIVE METHODISM. 


In different stages of my life I have had the opportunity 
and privilege of enjoying the beautiful sunshine and healthy 
breezes of Otley Chevin. A supposed recent Baptism has 
called it ‘‘ The Surprise Hill.’? The new name is much in 
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harmony with the general surroundings. The human eye 
can strain itself by penetraton into landscape objects, bring- 
ing pleasure and infinite delight. The hill itself i dar 
advanced in antiquity, very old and ancient. When but a 
boy, my father took me by the hand, and we spent many a 
couple of hours among the heather, and ling, and rocks of 
_the rugged mountain. When I arrived at mature life, and 
could visit the hill alone, I could not forget the surprise- 
giving locality. Perched upon a projecting stone, perhaps, 
placed there by the recorded flood, I looked east, west, 
north, and south, and beheld mystery, majesty, beauty, and 
order, all arranged by the great Creator. The numerous 
hillocks, the pastured cattle, the winding river, and fields of 
waving golden corn, inspired me with thoughts of the 
manifold goodness of God. In my close reverie and in- 
teresting survey, I could see the hand of cultivation on every 
side. This was, and is now, a locality incidental and near 
to the home of my childhood. 


In the days of Rev. James Bootland and later in the 
time of Revs. Robert Durant and George Mitchell, the 
Circuit held general union Camp Meetings on Otley Chevin. 
At one of these stirring Camps, I remember, when I was 
much younger than now, giving vent to )jthe following 
heartfelt couplet : 

“To that rough hill, my weary feet have trod, 

To preach the everlasting word of God.”’ 

Otley ‘\Chevin was on such occasions a ‘‘hill of surprise,’’ 
the numbers who came were a surprise. The choirs of 
Burley, Otley, Yeadon, and Guiseley, joined in one har- 
monious throng. From a good stand near to ‘‘ Old Jinney’s 
cot,’’ the hymns and tunes rolled down the valley of the 
Wharfe, which constrained the pleasure-seekers to look up 
to the hill of surprise. There has been many a surprise hill 
when the love of God has been shed abroad in a poor sinner’s 
heart. ‘‘ I’m a wonder unto many, God the mighty change 
has wrought.’? With an ecstasy of pleasure, I think of 
the late Mr. Joseph Shadlock, what a voice that brother had 
for open-air work, processioning of streets, or conducting love- 
feasts. The whole country-side knew of Mr. Shadlock’s 
adaptiveness for open-airs, hence the legion invitations to 
outdoor exercise. The sunny face of Rev. J. Bootland, the 
trumpet voice of Mr. Shadlock, with a Chapel choir from 
each side of the Chevin, made a new Paradise on the Sur- 
prise Hill.’ The birds of the air and the cattle in the 
valley, also the sheep on the hilly slopes, were all bewildered 
at the singing from ‘‘ Surprise Hill.” From the entrancing 
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summit of this natural elevation is to be seen the Otley P.M. 
Chapel and Schools, also the long main street of the town, 
the flowing River Wharfe, Pool and Arthington in the dis- 
tance, and York Minster on a fine, clear day. In 1895 we 
had wonderful picnics of Sunday School Scholars on that 
same hill. Three waggons were loaned from the Guiseley 
mills, and about 100 Juveniles were taken to the far famed 
hill, where they interested themselves with bats and balls 
and skipping ropes, and battle-boards and ‘shuttle-cocks. 
Then a good tea was partaken of in the large barn, where 
young gleeful faces were bright and glad with buns and tea. 
Then a hymn of praise was sung, concluding with the 
national anthem, ‘‘ God save our gracious Queen,’’ (1895) 
etc. The waggons were re-filled with juvenile freight, when 
in less than 30 minutes, we were singing, ‘‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow,’’ etc., at our Chapel gates. 
In this verse, all the young hearts went up to God in 
devout praise, for the ‘afternoon they had spent on ‘‘ Sur- 
prise Hill.”’—J.M. 


BoONA-FIDE TOILERS OF THE CHURCH. 


The late Mr. James Brown, father of the late John 
Brown, of Otley Road, Guiseley, and James, of Cuddy 
Hill, was 'a prominent Primitive Methodist from 1841. 
Before even he professed himself a christian, he attended 
the cottage services and contributed to the outlay. He 
laboured hard for a new place of worship, which he had 
the pleasure of seeing in 1843. He had now received a 
new heart, and fully consecrated to the service of the 
Saviour. Mr. James Brown bought the first pulpit bible 
we had, and Mr. B. Hollings the hymn book. I clearly 
remember seeing Mr. Brown carrying the big bible into the 


Chapel for the first public services. Bro. Brown spent 
many years in the Sunday School, and also as a class 
leader, trustee, and sick visitor. He finished his course 


with joy. 

Henry Hardisty was a farm servant, and out in the 
fields send up his ejaculatory prayers to heaven. He was 
a bachelor until late in life, when he married Ann, daughter 
of our old friend, Charles Hudson. He was a great friend 
and supporter of Missions and Sunday Schools, also sick 
visiting and cottage prayer and preaching services. He 
died in the eighties at Farsley. 

Joseph Myers, Guiseley, was rather above the ordinary 
as a Local Preacher. Mr. M. was cheerful, social, and an 
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open-hearted christian man; tor some years he was assis- 
tant Leader to Brother Hollings. He went to pray with a 
neighbour who was in a bad fever, caught the contagion 
and died. The Church lost a good man. 

Thomas Baldwin, of Guiseley, was a useful Class 
Leader in our Church. He was father of the late William 


Baldwin, Local Preacher of our Society. Attentive to 
discipline, quiet in his demeanour, and faithful in the 
spheres in which he moved. His. wife and 2 daughters 


were recognised members. 


ONE OF THE OLp CHoIR. 

Benjamin Hardaker was a good bass singer in our 
Chapel ‘Choir 50 years ago. te took a part in begging 
for ‘Chapel Funds, and along with others raised 
sums of money by Christmas singing at Oratorias, 


tea meetings, etc. Mr. Hardaker was converted 
in one of our big Revivals, and was in _ fellowship 
with our Church for many years. Two of his 


sons have been choirmasters at our Chapel. Ann Elizabeth 
his daughter, was a pious young woman in Mr. Town’s 
class. Mrs. Sylvester Smith and Miss Hardaker were true 
companions and regular attenders at the Monday evening 
class. 


Tue Late Mr. JAmMes BUSFIELD. 
“True and Constant.”’ 


It increases my pleasure in this sectional description to 
give a meed of worthy praise to the late James Busfield, 
of Guiseley, who for many years acted as choirmaster at 
our old place of worship. As successor of the late James 
Ives, another distinguished choirmaster, he kept together 
and strengthened a choir so well adapted as it then was, 
to further the interests and feeling and concord of the 
spirituality of the place. We cannot say that in musical 
attainment, firmness, solidarity, beauty, and harmiony, it 
reached the days of Messrs. Town, Hardakers, Hainsworth, 
and Chaffer, and the song-power of recent years, but it 
was a compact little choir, helped by an American organ, 
manipulated by the late James Padgett, which built up the 
real devotional and heart culture and esteem of the Church 
and congregation throughout. In the Ministry of the 
Rev. Robert Durant, the then choir was at the zenith of 
its usefulness, giving people the single sheet tunes of the 


day. 
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Mr. Busfield was not only the respected choirmaster 
and musical conductor, but a real Primitive Methodist, in 
class, Church fellowship, love, and support of evangelical 
preachers, walking great distances to hear them. He was 
full of racy anecdotes about Senior Dodsworth, Bastow, 
John Harvey, William Jackson, Harvey Leigh, and other 
Ministers. He, Mr. Busfield, mingled his thought, words, 
and pleasure in the old Gospel way of a poor sinner’s 
approach to Christ for salvation through the Blood of the 
Cross. Brother Busfield was a good man, a good Primitive 
Methodist and Chapel Trustee with a gcod heart, which 
was communicative in its environment. 


A VETERAN SAINT IN PROVIDENCE CHAPEL. 

Mr. William Brook is among the old seniors of Otley 
Road Primitives. He is a man of admirable stamina and 
unalterable principle on sacred matters. Mr. B. is not 
blown about with divers winds of doctrine. Stability, 
fixedness, and passive thought are concentrated largely in 
our friend Brook. In all Church Specials, he never shirks 
when help is needed. He enjoys a good sermon whoever 
is the preacher. Our brother is a trustee, looked up to for 
opinion and advice. He springs from religious ancesters, 
and delights in reminiscences of Methodist note. Mr. 
Brook has had trial and affliction at home, and like others 
in bereavement, has proved that a friend in need is a friend 
indeed. The Bible is his Book, and the pure truth, ‘‘ as 
it is in Jesus ’’ is to him “‘ a rock in a weary land.’’ We 
hope he will have many years in our Church, and then pass 
over the River with banners of peace and triumph. 


‘“ THe SHIPLEY HERO, AND His BaNnQuer.”’ 

In 1910, a photo of the late James Murgatroyd, of 
Shipley, appeared in another place, and is now to wiew in 
the writer’s home. Mr. Murgatroyd laid the first stone of 
Guiseley P.M. Chapel in 1843. Mr. M. twas held in high 
esteem in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other shires. ig her 
Mr. Murgatroyd, paid periodical visits to cities, towns, and 
villages. Being well known, he was often appointed to 
the Annual District Meeting and Conference. He was 
often the lay star of those popular services. So much so 
that at a certain District Meeting, a certain Delegate (not 
knowing that Mr. Murgatroyd was a layman) desired in a 
very effective speech, the District Meeting to put that man 
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down for their Circuit, that preached yesterday (Sunday) at 
No 1 Waggon, for he could assure the meeting that the 
gentleman who gave the ‘‘ Gospel Feast ’? Sermon was the 
man for them. Our brother used to tell the story of his 
conversion with thrilling effect. He was under conviction 
of sin for several weeks. While thus experienced he 
wended his way one morning to Baildon Glen. His burden 
and agony for sin was great. The expression of his heart 
was: °‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’”’ Mr. Murgat- 
royd, determined to put his case before God and knelt down 
under an old oak tree. Prostrate on the ground, he asked 
the Lord for mercy, forgiveness, and salvation. Turning 
his .eye toward heaven, he espied an old black cat peaked 
cn a branch in the tree. Murgatroyd believed that black 
cat was the devil who had come to upset his seeking for 
pardon. 


It is said that brother M. uttered the following : ‘‘ Tha 
old Devil, tha’s come here wi thee bother, hes ta, tha’s 
bothered ma at home, and tha’s bothered ma at Chapel, 
and na, in shape of fa cat, tha’s come’ here ta’t Glen. Tha 
bothered my maister et wilderness, but it were no go, tha 
did no good, en tha’l due na good here, off tha goes, or 
I’ll fetch tha darn wi this stone.’’ (Stone in hand.) Under 
the acorn tree, he found the pearl of great price; and what 
a man he became. I believe the very last time he preached 
in Otley Circuit was at the United Camp Meeting in Nun- 
royd field. He had the Gospel table all set out in elegant 
and tempting style. He handed the eatables from a number 
of dishes: 1, a dish of repentance; 2, a dish of faith; 3, 
a dish of regeneration; 4, a dish of satisfaction; 5, a dish 
of reward. Mr. Murgatroyd laid all these dishes out in 
beautiful array, and then repeated his text, ‘‘ Come, for 
all things are now ready.’’ That was the last effort of the 
man in this district, who laid the foundation stone of 
first Guiseley Chapel, and to whom the Master said, 
‘Come up higher,’’ he went, and the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne feeds him, even with the hidden manna and 
the wine of the Kingdom. ‘At home.” 


THE FaMILy CHORISTERS. 

The older I become, and the more enchanting to me is 
the voice of melody and praise. Singing is an elevating 
part of christian devotion. When we go into God’s 
house on a Sunday morning, we often feel distracted with 
the worldly cares and influences of the past week. What 
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delightful emotions we feel under the soothing influence of 
the songs of Zion. It has been to me and others a source 
of joy to know and hear and talk of the almost complete 
and united choir composed of the Myers family of Burley- 
in- Wharfedale. To see men and women of one name, 
descendants of one family, making their way to cne Chapel 
to worship in holy song, one God, is a matter to me of 
joyful reflection. The contrast past and present in 
musical matters is one of universal gratification. The 
day was, when as a people, we had in general, poor and 
imperfect choirs. 


Sometimes, the tune was pitched too high, then there 
was either a breakdown, or a sad dragging along at other 
times it was pitched too low, then it was distressing all 
round. There ought to be a sense of gladness with each 
of us with regard to matters of song and praise. At 
Burley, in Otley Circuit, the major part of one family, a 
musical family, has rendered incalculable blessings to 
Primitive Methodism, by relative unification, holding, and 
fraternal pleasantness of praise, which has been recognised 
by observers in Burley-in-Wharfedale Choir in past years. 
The writer does not understand music himself, we. don’t 
understand the respective parts and fitting to make up what 
we call harmonious music; but we have a little under- 
standing of the moral force, emotion and spiritual elevation 
which invariably comes tc a listening congregation under 
a beautiful telling song. 

There is one thing our friends at Burley possess— 
among things they don’t possess—that is, they possess a 
good choir, with good, sensible, up-lifting singing, a fact 
that is known throughout the Circuit, and redounds to 
their praise. Mark Myers was the respected tchoirmaster. 

“Sing unto the Lord, for he hath done excellent things, 
This is known in all the earth.’’ 


Men AND WomMEN or Reatity at HoRSFORTH. 


The late Joseph Lawson, of Horsforth, was content to 
live a bachelor’s life. When TIT first knew him, it would 
be about the central point of the fifties. 

From a Camp Meeting at Horsforth on a terribly hot 
day, Mr. Lawson took me to dinner. Quickly he, Mr. L., 
began to fry a pair of mutton chops. He was living all 
alone, and had to cook for himself. When Mr. Lawson 
thought that the fire had done enough at the chops, he 
placed them on the fender, until companion victuals were 
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ready. In the meantime I was reading a book, but on 
lifting my eyes from print, I espied a cat busy with the 
meat. I gave the animal notice to desist in rather a furious 
fashion. Mr. Lawson, who was in the scullery, hearing 
a noise, Came to see what was up. He thought the chops 
would not be any worse. But my mind was already made 
up with a verdict against that bit of dead sheep. I thought 
afterwards that perhaps I was a bit too hard on the 
prepared food. But I was then a delicate, reticent, shame- 
faced lad, and my feeble stomach stood aghast to partake 
of a cat’s leavings. 

It had been very hot on the Camp ground and my 
head was rather at aching point. If he, Mr. Lawson, was 
agreeable, I would take a drop of tea, which I often did 
to my dinner. In a short time the table was spread with 
mutton chop, a cup of tea, bread with or without butter. 
‘“ Now, Mr. Myers,’’ said the kind hearted Mr. Lawson, 
‘“dinner is ready, and you must help yourself, I never 
invite above once, so you must help yourself, they are 
always welcome.’’ ‘‘ That’s right,’’ said I, ‘‘ we can do 
without those fussy invitations.’’ I drank my tea, ate my 
bread and butter, and enjoyed it, but I can’t tell anybody 
whether the mutton chop was tender or tough. 

But Joseph Lawson was after all, a man of sterling 
worth. He was a Bible-christian, a man of sound character, 
a trustee of the Chapel, a regular attender at Quarterly 
Meeting, but did not forget prayer and class meetings. 


William Todd lived up in the third Heaven of christian 
perfection. He was a great friend with Wesley and Bram- 
well, and Stoner, and our own men on perfect love such as 
Clowes, Bourne, Sanderson, Parkinson, Milson, etc. Bro. 
Todd served God fully. He could give a good jump in a 
good class or prayer-meeting. His sitting was in the front 
pew of the gallery. People sometimes thought he twould 
be coming over into the Chapel bottom. Like Moses his 
face shone with angelic brightness. 


He delighted to attend Sunday morning early prayer 
meeting. On his return journey, and on seeing that 
apparently, people were still in bed, said, audibly in the 
street, ‘‘ Get up and praise the Lord this grand sunny 
morning, get up and praise the Lord.”’ His love was 
perfect. I have to-day in my possession, a small circular 
on ‘‘ Christian Perfection,’? which Mr. Todd issued in 
Otley Circuit in 1859, showing that it was the “‘ Will of 
God, even their sanctification.” 
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Mr. JoHn JACKSON OF HORSFORTH. 


I first entered the Horsforth old Chapel in- 1853. It 
was to me that day an experience of ‘‘ fear and trembling.”’ 
But I got through in some shape or form, but it was not 
satisfactory to myself, leaving out of question my congre- 
gation. One man I had as a hearer that afternoon in the 
person of the late Mr. John Jackson, a Local Preacher. 
He, Mr. Jackson, saw that the writer was cast down with 
respect to his almost maiden effort. From that day, Mr. J. 
became my friend, comforter, guide, and instructor. He 
introduced to me a useful method of sermonizing and 
preparation for the pulpit. It seemed that his great purpose 
was to do me good. He set me on my return journey most 
of the way to Guiseley, talking all the way to my interest 
and benefit. From that Sunday Brothers Jackson and 
Myers were true friends as long as the former lived. 

His, Mr. Jackson’s, great point was to show sympathy 
to preach the Gospel. Among his recommendations there 
was one I have never forgot, namely, Mr. Jackson said, 
‘‘Always do your own praying in the pulpit if you are well 
enough to pray for yourself. Not that I would advise you 
to be unbrotherly or disrespectful to anyone, but that you 
maintain power with God, and a clear way of communica- 
tion with the Throne cf Grace.”’ It was too much a 
custom in the fifties to: request one of the congregation to 
offer the first prayer. 


Your own prayer in the pulpit, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, will prepare you with confidence, life, and 
liberty in your work. 

I never forgot that valuable advice which I ever acted 
upon in my preaching life. Mr. John Jackson was a plain 
interpreter of Scripture, lively, most sure of his message, 
and an expert in conducting an after-meeting. 


Miss ELIZABETH JACKSON. 


Miss E, Jackson was the amiable daughter of David 
Jackson, of Horsforth, and niece of the late John Jackson, 
Local Preacher of this Circuit. Her father was caretaker 
of our old ‘Chapel in Horsforth for a good number of years. 


Miss Jackson was soundly converted early in life. She 
had a musical ear, and strenuously cultivated that art, all 
through the teens of her life. She unceasingly read her 


Bible, visited sick Sunday ‘School Scholars, remembered her 
Class Meeting, and, while but young, was appointed a 
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shepherd to the Church, to look after, and if possible, fold 
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the wandering sheep. When only about 22 years old 
the Horsforth Trustees appointed Miss Jackson the non 
mistress of their Chapel, and well she performed the duties 
of training the young folk. Miss J.’s father was a noted 
singer, which gave her an opportunity to practice in vocal 
music. I had appointments at Horsforth, while this young 
lady was choirmistress. She selected tunes to hymns which 
the congregation could grasp. And what powerful singing 
em was under Miss Jackson’s directing voice there used 
toabe: 


What happy days I had at Horsforth, how easy praying 
and preaching under such potent, mighty, efficacious sing- 
ing, as led by the late Miss Elizabeth Jackson. This 
promising lady was: 

‘“ Nipp’d by the wind’s untimely blast.’’ 
While in the morning of her days, consumption seized her 
as its victim. Then ‘‘ she was not, for God had taken her.’’ 
She now sings, ‘‘ the song of Moses, the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb.”’ 


WALKER AND STEAD. 


The above brethren were pillars among Horsforth 
Primitives. The veteran Walker lived in ‘‘ Quarry Cot,’’ 
and I often had gladsome conversation with him there. 
He was an old Trustee, and in the ever-rolling years of 
change, Mr. William Walker was as firm to God and 
Primitive Methodism as the old rocks on which their old 
Chapel stood. 

Benjamin Stead was a humorous and joyful traveller 
to the City of the living God. One day, Mr. S. presented 
himself to a Guiseley tea party, at which ox tongue was 
fairly plentiful. At public meeting after tea, Mr. Stead 
referred to the tender, appetizing tongue, and also showed 
to the audience, in a gracious happy speech, that all the 
tongue was not eaten up, and he would give them a bit 
that was left. Benjamin’s portion created much laughter. 


WHITAKERS OF HORSFORTH—FATHER AND ‘SON. 

To this day I have not forgot nor ignored the light 
and solid parts of my early experience. When I speak of 
light, I refer to boy and girlish pranks which I observed in 
the first years of my Local Preacher life. The solid brings 
to mind what I heard from tiny lads about the Bible and 
Sunday Schools of a religious type, at houses where I was 
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billeted to my meals. One Sunday I was found at Mr. 
James Whitaker’s of Horsforth. He was a man of solidity, 
hard toil, and perseverance. On the temperance question 
he was rigid, which everybody did not like, he was well 
branded and known the district over. He, Mr. Whitaker, 
in teetotalism, was as firm as the everlasting hills. He 
set his face as steel against the drinking customs of the 
day. He was a great Sunday School man among the 
Primitive Methodists of Horsforth, teaching young people 
how to avoid the sinful indulgences of the day. Mr. 
Whitaker had a little son called John. When I was at 
their house, little John played about my knees, looked up 
into my fface, seeking my smile and friendship. This 
promising sapling took root, spread his branches, and 
became a cultured man. When I speak of culture, it is not 
as we spoke of Germany in recent years. The grown child 
and fully matured son of James Whitaker is a man of cul- 
tivated intellect, regulated thought, practical and social life 
in general goodness, honesty of purpose, and kindness in 
his surroundings of life. Father and son were both Local 
Preachers. They varied in point of excellence, acceptability, 
and usefulness. The son, John, preached in other Circuits 
as well as the one where he lived. He could give and take 
a joke, and indulge in a little humour as any one else. 
After a passing cloud in the writer’s conjugal life, Junior 
Whitaker was asked to take a preaching appointment for 
the writer. He kindly consented, and presented himself at 
a certain town Chapel on the Sunday in question. In giving 
apology, J.W. said that the man planned had ‘‘ married a 


wife, and could not come.’’ This provoked a general 
titter and a round of smiles among the audience. Mr. W. 
enjoyed the jest and humour as did the other. Mr. 


Whitaker knew the friendly ground on which he stood with’ 
the absentee and all was right. Both the brethren in later 
life lived at Baildon, where the father died some time ago, 
being survived by the son. The late Mrs. John Whitaker 
has recently gone the way of all the earth. We here record 
a note of condolence to our dear friend John. We knew 
the late Mrs. Whitaker when a girl at home. When 
appointed at Horsforth I often wot the needful from the 
parents’ hospitable table. Sometimes I had a word with 
the future Mrs. W. I was not then, nor am I now, a 
Physiognomist, but I took Miss Houlden to be a calm, 
considerate, and thoughtful christian young woman. ‘‘For 
to her to live was Christ, and to die would be gain.’ The 
voyage of life is ended, the goal is reached, and victory 
achieved. May the husband and others left, find long life, 
much joy, and great happiness, i 
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My Op FRrRieEnps. 


Michel Myers, of Burley-in-Wharfedale, was for many 
years an old friend of the writer. When we met jor the 
first time, it was when I was planned at Burley P.M. 
Chapel. The above gentleman took me to tea. We 
were strangers to each other, consequently, a little hit shy, 
timid, and very careful what we said. We both went 
_round the bush, seeking a way and opening for conver- 

sation. Mrs. Myers excited herself to snap the fetters of 

uncommunicativeness. There was, however, a successful 
effort to do this by Brother Myers himself ‘as we sat around 
the tea table. Mr. M. with a smiling face and a stretch of 
faith over the sea of needless shame, ventured to throw a 
gentle social question to his new guest of like surname. 
Mr. Myers said to his new friend, Mr. Myers, ‘‘ Do you 
like?sweet-tea.”” The writer. said ‘I do.’’. ‘Soa, do I,” 
said Michel Myers; in less than a moment, on that matter 
of sweet tea, we were definitely one. 


So from that congenial cup of Horniman’s, well 
sweetened tea, there commenced sweet words, sweet smiles, 
sweet conversation, sweet prayer, and a life-long sweet 
friendship. Ever after we were glad to see each other’s 
face, and have each other’s company. As a Local Preacher 
he, Bro. M. Myers, was winning in his manner, sedative 
in his prayer, and increasingly impressive in the delivery of 
a sermon at Guiseley on “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the wicked and ungodly appear.”’ I 
attended his, Mr. Myers’, funeral at Burley Church, and as 
I stood upon the brink of his grave, I thought, Yes, that 
is the earthly end of my good friend, Michel Myers, a 
friend in need, and a friend indeed. 


‘“ Let my last end be like his.” 


THOMAS SHEPHERD. 


of Greenholme, Burley, was stable, respectable, and a 
righteous brother. For a man to take him at first sight, 
he would be considered a bit stern and austere, but it was 
not so. Down in his heart was tenderness, sympathy, 
benevolence and love. As Local Preacher, he was studious, 
clear in his views and doctrine, applying his subject with 
strong force and impression. In, and a few years after 
1864, he was a useful brother in Otley Circuit. Eventually 
he retired to his old locality at Hardisty Hill in the Pateley 
Bridge Circuit, 
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Tur Unrestrut—JAmes Wappineton, Late or GUISELEyY. 


Mr. James Waddington, late of Guiseley, was one of 
the 7 sons of the sainted ‘‘ Tim and Matty,” of Guiseley. 
For several years he was a regular attender of the Meetings 
and public services, and supported the Church and School 
revenue according to his ability. While living in Carlton 
Lane, Guiseley, in or about 1894, Brother Waddington 
became unaccountable in mental faculty, but still cherished 
a word of prayer, and anything said about God and 
religion, he fully appreciated. For 13 hours successively, 
the writer sat by his bed, and when not sleeping and his 
mind normal, he was fixed on Divine things. After 
partial recovery, Mr. W. lived at Armley, where his pious 
and devoted daughter attended to him with constant care. 
He died ‘at Halifax with another daughter. The ‘‘ unrest- 
ful found the rest that remains for the people of God.”’ 
He sleeps by his first wife and son in Guiseley P.M. burying 
ground. 


In the days of Christ’s manifestation, our Saviour never 
passed by a man of Brother James Waddington’s calibre. 
The compassionate soul of the incarnate God yearned to help 
and to cheer the weak, the dejected, and distressed. ‘‘ Go 
home to thy friends,’’ said Hie to the poor man, “‘ and tell 
them what great things the Lord has done for thee.’’ 

At peace and rest. 


BURLEY CHAMBER SANCTUARY. 


In the year 1853, Burley-in-Wharfedale, had a little 
humble church, a mere handful of devoted Christians who 
worshipped God in a very small cottage opposite the open 
space at the bottom of Station Road. Their then 
attraction was small, but the Brethren possessed hearts that 
God had touched. In the small awkward chamber of that 
unimposing cottage, about a dozen saints met to talk and 
sing and pray, and hear the Gospel preached. They did 
not meet in vain. A few more joined them, and the chamber 
was getting uncomfortable by additional hearers. 

In sunny summer the place was suffocating. Tn 
winter the heat frem a common stove made it no better. 
Talk was common for a new Chapel, talk among true- 
hearted ‘men and women such as the Hall’s, ‘Shepherd’s, 
Myer’s, Warners’s, Speight’s and others. But talk had 
to suffice for some time. But ‘‘ God seeth not as man 
seeth.’? And the steps of good people are ordered by the 
Lord, At the proper time, Providence brought them to a 
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larger and better place. The writer had much pleasure in 
the Burley Primitives’ exit from a room in which he had 
been nearly sweltered. It is sad to think of that distressing 
experience, the faintness, the deliberation as a result of 25 
minutes’ speaking in that Mission Room. We rejoiced 
in the building of both their Chapels, particularly the 
latter, towards which Mr. Matthew Warner toiled so hard, 
and with others, arrived at such success. 


A Pious SisTER IN CnHrist. 

Hannah Bolton, of Esholt, was for a long time care- 
taker for that Preaching Room. 1 knew no person more 
dedicated to her work than the late Mrs. Bolton. She 
was a true Christian first, and then a true Primitive 
Methodist. For the interests of the Preaching Room at 
Esholt, Hannah Bolton laboured abundantly, and if trade 
had not fallen flat at a certain time, Mrs. Bolton would 
assuredly seen the desire of her heart, a little Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, for which she had worked almost night 
and day, in preparing and holding a Bazaar, by which a 
nice bit of money was raised for the above laudable purpose. 
Mrs. Bolton was the eldest daughter of the late Benjamin 
Oiddy of Stone Top, Mr. Oddy was ia teacher in our 
Guiseley ;Sunday School for many years, and his eldest 
children came with him. She was interred at Guiseley 
Parish Church. 

‘“ Every wise woman buildeth her house.’’ 


Tue First Disrricr MEETING AT OTLEY. 


The Leeds District held their Annual Mecting at Otley 
in 1868. Its business sessions were held in Salem Congre- 
gational Chapel, kindly lent. The Rev. Harvey Leigh was 
the Superintendent of Otley Circuit for that year. The 
Sunday Great Camp Meeting was held in a field in Station 
Road, before building had commenced in that locality. 
The new railway had only been opened to Otley 3 years, 
but the trains poured crowds of Primitive Methodists into 
the ancient town. Station Road Chapel had not been 
buiit, and our people were worshipping in the small but 
historic Chapel in Market Street. The procession through 
the streets was mighty in grace and Divine power. Con- 
tingents from Idle, Shipley, Bingley, and from all the 
respective places of Otley Circuit came in hundreds, which 
resulted in a mass of people on the Camp ground. 
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The Power of the Holy Spirit was present in that 


assembly. The Lovefeast in our old Otley Chapel was 
packed with living witnesses for the Lord Jesus (Christ. 
All was marvellous, powerful, and glorious. Several 


souls were converted at the Prayer Meeting. 


A Backwarp GLANCE Ar YEADON PRIMITIVES. 

I cannot but record a smattering of my experience with 
Yeadon Church and Chapel matters. Other gentlemen 
are there who could give a better history of the above than 
I can, but that would not be my experience. In the fifties, 
I often wandered up the ‘‘ Steep’’ to the P.M. Preaching 
Room in High Street. I was then but a lad, captivated 
and fascinated by their stirring and attractive song. You 
had to ascend 2 flights of steps to get to the room of 
worship. It was fit up with backless seats, well lighted, 
and very clean. There was a raised platform of common 
boards with a decent pulpit, Bible, and an old time hymn 
book. The room was commodious, having as I thought, 
been 2 rooms now converted into one. Be that as it may, 
it was ia good place for the object our people had in view. 
The Lovefeasts, Missionary Meetings, and other specials 
I delighted to attend at High Street Preaching Room. 
The ever welcome form of Hugh Hudson was there, also 
Tom Myers, Caleb Peate, Mrs. Stead, and others whose 
names I forget. From Guiseley and Rawden there were 
not a few. The good old Lovefeasts cannot be forgot. 
There was no waiting for speakers. It was lively from first 
to last, very inspiring, up-lifting, and good. It was either 
in this room or in one about which I have not a selection 
of fact, that the Landlord seized the pulpit for rent and 
went down High Street with it on his shoulder. 


People then had poor wages, there were no golden and 
few silver-lined pockets, they were lined chiefly with copper, 
and not too much of that, consequently they had arrears 
in the rent book, and the landlord took the sacred desk. 
Afterwards we find our people worshipping in the old 
Wesleyan Association Chapel. Good men and women 
gathered round them worked it up, and appointed Mr. 
Samuel Sladen, of Guiseley, to buy the Chapel. The 
purchase cleared the way to freedom and progress. We 
then see the men and women who had been disturbed at 
High Street (seeing they had got a place of their own) 
throwing their heart and soul into God’s work, with Joseph 
Shadlock, Jesse Moscley, Ben Vickers, Joshua Moseley, 
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Ruben Yeadon, Thomas Womersley, Herbert Gill, Tommy 
Duke, ‘and others joining afresh in one band to carry on 
the cause of God. In this, they were eminently successful. 
Up to and following 1875, when the new Chapel was built, 
Yeadon had the largest number of members of any place 
in the Circuit, and carried the most money to the Quarterly 
Meeting. The Rev. W. Scafe superintended the building, 
and took part in the opening thereof. Some years ago 
the Trustees of Yeadon Chapel decided to alter and improve 
certain parts of their property, both internal and external. 

The instalment of a new organ was also included in 
the proposed effort. The public of Yeadon and officials of 
the Circuit were pleased when the work was so finely 
executed. The new organ, which has a neat appearance, 
is fixed behind the singing pew. The gas pendants, 
brackets, and decoration of the whole internals, are beauti- 
ful. The main entrance, the boundary walls, the noble 
iron gates, the lavatories, etc. and other things ‘which 
needed a touch-up, have been attended to with good effect. 
The entire Chapel is completely renovated. Yeadon has 
now a beautiful Chapel. About £800 has been wisely 
spent. In the decided success of this effort, planning, 
working, begging, giving, Mr. Preston, backed up by a 
willing Church, has taken a good part to secure for Yeadon 
a comfortable Chapel for godly worship. 

‘To God alone be all the Praise.” 


THe BEATEN ANVIL AT BURLEY-IN-W HARFEDALE— 
Mr. M. WARNER. 


For the last 6 decades, I have had some knowledge 
and acquaintance with Mr. Matthew Warner of Burley. 
The blows of time and affliction have ifallen upon the anvil 
of his physical system, but the inner man has withstood, 
with immovable tact, the hostile evasions of the outward 
man. No man has stood by Primitive Methodism with 
truer and finer dignity, discretion, perseverance, and most 
pleasing triumph than Mr. Matthew Warner, of Burley. 
This he has invariably shown in acute labour, mature 
thought, intense regard, and indomitable vigilance. Mr. 
W. has had ‘‘ a mind to work,’’ in the erection of material 
and spiritual buildings for God, and truth, and heaven. 
Whoever was wanting, Matthew Warner was there. Being 
a man of unimpeachable character and devotion, he along 
with others, led the way to important financial success. 
The sacred structures are evidence of unflagging zeal. As 
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a Local Preacher, he was tender, minute, descriptive, and 
fairly successful in winning souls. Mr. Warner had a 
secret and unmistakeable power in alluring the young to 
Endeavour Classes and to the Church of Christ. Over 
plants in the §.S. garden, he kept a watchful eye lfrom 
January to December. To other faithful workers, both 
sisters and brothers, he was kind and obliging, and the 
sight of Christian union increased his joy. 

I may safely say in particular that the sisters at Burley 
were ever happy under his careful advice and judicious 
direction. 

We trust that he will be divinely sustained in these 
days of ‘‘ setting sun,’’ and that he and his attentive wife, 
family, and the writer may dwell in the Church of the 
‘‘first-born,’’ where anvil strokes of weakness and age are 
never felt. ‘‘ To patient faith the prize is sure,’’ etc. etc. 


THe BurRSTING OF A BUBBLE at YEADON. 


Boys, in my remembrance, used to enjoy themselves 
with pint pots, soap and water, and clay pipes. They blew 
out bubbles from the pipe head in rapid succession. Right 
up in the air we could count their number, then, as if in 
turn, they began to burst and fall in fragmentary nothing- 
ness at your feet. In a moment there was nothing at all 
to see. Just so with the Yeadon bubble. Between two 
brother saints, there was the semblance of shyness, alien- 
ated affection, unwillingness to be familiar, few words, ‘and 
distant looks. Under Satanic rule and_ secrecy, this 
appearance of friendship went on for many months, both 
on week days and Sundays. On a certain Lord’s Day, 
Brother A. had wept before God about the matter in his 
early morning prayer, and resolved to have an end of that 
unpleasant thing before that Sabbath’s Sun ceased to shine, 
i.e., if it were possible. Many Sundays had come and 
gone to these two men under black clouds of spiritual sky, 
because of this secret ordeal of Satan’s devices. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said Brother A. to God and himself, ‘‘ We will have this 
no longer!’ On the close of that particular Sabbath, Bro. 
A. said to. Bro. B., ‘‘ Thee ‘and me will stay a bit after 
all the others have gone.’’ The caretaker went outside, 
while a necessary revelation was given between two 
Brothers m Christ. To Brother B. Brother A. said, ‘‘ It 
is time for thee and me to settle matters and knaw where 
we are living. Tha’s been queer, and shy, and cold, and 
distant, and I think, unbrotherly for a long time. They’ll 
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hev ta be an end of this sort a wark in a christian Church. 
Na, Brother B. what hes ta agean me.’? With cheerful 
and gathering smile, Brother B. said, ‘‘ Well, God bless 
tha, my Brother A., I’ve nowt at all agean tha, I’ve thout 
tha’s been queer and distant for a long time, that tha 
didn’t want ta talk ta ma, I’ve just head same thouts aba’t 
thee, et tha’s hed aba’t me. I said tat wife, nobbut tother 
day, that Brother A. seems ta give ma’t coud shoulder at 
ivvery corner, I think that I shall leave the job.’? ‘‘ God 
bless thee, Brother B.,’’ said Bro. A. ‘‘ I’ve been thinking 
wrong of thee, and tha’s been thinking wrong of me. It’s 
the devil from first to last.”’ The Yeadon bubble burst, 
light dawned on their darkened understanding. A. had 
nothing against B., and B. had nothing against A. There 
was no fostering of sin at heart by either of them. It was 
mere hollow thought, inaugurated by Satan in moments of 
their unwatchfulness. A. and B. gripped each other’s hand 
and their after-friendship was firmer than the abiding 
rocks. There have been more bubbles in Christian Churches 
than that at Yeadon. Their name is legion. 


My First Sermon at MENSTON IN 1853. 


My first sermon was at Menston in 1853. Remarkable 
inasmuch as I broke down in the middle of the subject, all 
ideas lost. I resolved never to attempt preaching again, 
but kind friends assured me that ‘‘ it was better on before.” 


Hoty Fastincs AND PRAYERS witH ‘‘ GLORY CORNER ”’ 
RESULTS. 

“This kind can come forth by nothing but by praycr 
and fasting.’ 

Strange and glorious sights were witnessed in Guise- 
ley P.M. ‘Chapel in 1854. 

The Rey. John Hedley conducted special services for 
2 weeks, having the assistance of certain Lay Preachers. 
On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Hedley preached from ‘‘ There 
is joy in the presence of the Angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.’’ Mr. Hedley preached again in the even- 
ing from the text “‘And thou mourn at the last, when thy 
body is consumed, and say, ‘ How have I hated instruction 
and my heart depised reproof ’.’’ It came to the ears of a 
few that Mr. H. had been fasting and praying for 2 whole 
days, seeking from God an outpouring of the Holy (Spirit 
upon the Guiseley Church. In answer to our Minister’s 
fasting and praying and faithful preaching, several souls 
were converted the first night. 
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Those who came to mock remained to pray. The 
Holy Spirit attended the preached word to a remarkable 
degree. The assistance of praying people from Rawden, 
Yeadon, and other places, was strong and helpful. The 
windows of heaven were so open, until there was no room 
to receive the blessing. Night after night swelled the 
number of penitents and soundly converted people. The 
west side corner, in the body of the old Chapel, was 
crowded with men and women, boys and girls, seeking 
salvation. Such was the labour of the Minister, and growing 
fatigue, on his bodily system, that the aged sisters of our 
Church determined that he, Mr. Hedley, should do no more 
fasting, at least, in the present Revival services. Eatables 
were provided for him at the close of each service. The 
week-night services commenced at 8 o’clock, and however 
late, the Minister had to walk to Otley at the close. 


Penitents and converts increased in a glorious fashion. 
Indeed! so many were converted in the above space that 
the Minister, Mr. Hedley, named it ‘* The Glory Corner.”’ 
‘“ Hosanna to the Lamb of God,’’ another sinner saved by 
grace,’? was sung in rapid succession. The ‘‘ Glory 
Corner ’’ at the Primitive Chapel was the talk of the town. 
About 80 souls were saved from the initial result of fasting, 
and praying. Olur seniors often pointed the strange new 
Minister to that wonderful Corner in our ‘Chapel, where so 
many were regenerated and forgiven. 


In after years, poor sinners who decided to seek pardon 
and salvation in Jesus Christ, made their way to the “‘ old 
Glory Corner,’’ as long the old building stood. We can’t 
forget ‘‘ Thy power and Thy Glory, as we have seen Thee 
in the Sanctuary.’’ 

Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 


THe AIREDALE GROUP OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


George Gill, of Esholt, served Primitive Methodism 
well, as travelling and Local Preacher. He was at one 
time in the Grimsby Circuit Ministry. After which he 
settled down at Leeds, and then at Esholt. He lived in a 
neat one-storey cottage there. Three sides of the house 
were almost covered with portraits cut from the magazines 
of the day. A stranger who opened Mr. Gill’s door stood 
aghast at the unusual sight. Brother Gill was a good man 
and served Esholt Church and Otley Circuit well. He 
sleeps in Guiseley P.M. Cemetery. 
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James Grayshaw was an old companion of the writer. 
Both were authorised to preach from Calverley Quarterday 
in December, 1853. Providence took him, Mr. Grayshaw, 
to Shipley, where he served the township in civic matters, 
and the ‘Church and Circuit well. 

William Cliffe was rather peculiar in manner and form. 
He was slow in delivering his sermon; but in a Prayer 
Meeting, he could give a sudden shout—and it was a 
shout——a shout of Glory or Hallelujah. This sometimes 
startled the people, but he was a good ifellow at heart, 
and ultimately died in America. 

Jabez Cliffe was brother to the pre-named William 
Cliffe. Jabez Cliffe was a member of E'sholt Society, and 
a Local Preacher of Otley Circuit, but eventually removed 
to Shipley, and from thence to Canada, where he died. 
Some of his family are still there, where, we are told, in 
matters temporal and spiritual, they are doing well. 

John Simpson was somewhat reserved, but an Israelite 
in whom was no guile. His first wife was a Grayshaw, 
and his second a true help-meet. They were both Christians 
and consistent Primitives. For a time, Mr. and Mrs. 
(Simpson, a 2nd wife, lived at Guiseley. Mrs. S. was a 
member in Guiseley Society, and was known as a very 
exemplary woman. But Mr. Simpson retained his member- 
ship at Esholt. He went from Guiseley to E'sholt in all 
weathers to superintend the Sunday School, having his 
dinner under his arm in a pocket handkerchief. The good 
man sleeps in Guiseley P.M. burial ground, awaiting the 
resurrection of the just. The writer was requested and 
consented to preach Mr. Simpson’s funeral sermon in 
Esholt Preaching Room, taking as his text for the occasion. 
Tsaiah, 57 ch. 1-2 verses. hes above) were :—— 

‘‘A band of men whose hearts God had touched.”’ 


THREATENED LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

In 1876, the Otley Circuit Quarterly Meeting decided 
to close the Preaching Rcom at Esholt. The tradeless 
condition of the village, and the numerous removals there- 
from, necessitated this course. A Committee was formed 
with Brother J. Myers of Guiseley, Secretary, to dispose 
of the effects by private contract, and report the result to 
next Quarterday. The room was accordingly closed and 
services ceased. While disposing of the harmonium, 
books, etc., and while awaiting a private note for coals 
and firewood, I received a note by post to say, that except 
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the rent owing for the Koom and damages thereto, be paid 
by a certain date (named), the steward of the Esholt Hall 
Estate would sue for it in the Otley County Court. I did 
not then know of any damages to the room, but on examin- 
ation I ifound that a hole had been in the flue for a stove 
pipe, and the floor had been a bit unsafe by fastening the 
seats thereto. Knowing that great matters are often 
kindled by little fires, I attended to the ‘above letter and its 
settlement as quickly as possible, including the putting right 
of that which was wrong, and proper delivery of the key to 
the steward of the Squire of Esholt Hall. 

*“ He that handleth a matter wisely shall find good : 

And whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he.’’—Solomon. 


OrLey Circuir LocaL MISSIONERS. 


In the central ninety’s of last century, most useful men 
and women were authcrised by the Circuit to act as 
Missioners according to plan. 

Two brothers working with each other were Messrs. 
Gideon Rawnsley and John Thompson, both members of 
our Guiseley Church. Two sisters were also united in 
similar work, their names being Misses Sarah Ann Wad- 
dington and Lucy Waite. Miss Waite spoke to the 
children, while Miss Waddington gave a short Gospel 
address. These Missioners good motives (both sisters and 
brothers) were in striking evidence, for Divine power was 
seen to be with them, especially in the Prayer Meeting 
after evening service. Frequently, poor sinners were 
converted at these services. “The fields are still, white 
unto the harvest.’’ 


LirtL—e MaArcaRET—THE CRIPPLE. 

Memory now gives me but slender recollection con- 
cerning little boys and girls taken irom our Sunday School 
by the hand of death. A few interesting children of 
interesting good people, who in years past attracted 
our attention in Sunday School and Chapel, solicit our 
attention. J think of 2 Eliza’s, with Jane and Ellen. 
Also the boy Tommy Waterhouse, carried away in a ditch- 
flood to a premature and sad death; and the child Tillotson, 
crushed to its death beneath the wheel of a coal cart. But 
there was one girl, the remembrance of which affects me 
most. This was little Margaret, the cripple. She was on 
our roll of Sunday Scholars, but she could not attend, as 
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was her wont, she was a cripple. Little Margaret was 
then under 12 years of age, ian object of crippleness on a 
couch of pain and helplessness. 


Occasionally, I called in to see her in Otley Road. 
How thoughtful, observing, and old fashioned in her lan- 
guage. She could and did, read of the New Testament, 
and Sunday School, Jesus the Saviour, whom she had 
learned to love and adore. Her parents and grandparents 
she loved, but Jesus she loved the best. She appreciated 
a little gentle singing, which brought the angels and her 
Saviour near. To a couple of our §.S. teachers, she said, 
‘What will heaven be like when we get there.’? ‘‘ We 
cannot tell you, Marg’ret,’’ said the teachers, ‘‘ but we can 
tell you this, it will be happiness, beauty, glory, with no 
affliction, nor pain, nor crippleness, all will be perfectly 
healthy in heaven.’’ The face of little Marg’ret shone with 
seraphic brightness. The lame child had a knowledge of 
God, her Saviour, in Jesus Christ. Up to the last, little 
Marg’ret was calm, sensitive, and cheerful. She gently 
and suredly passed ‘‘ over there ’’ into the arms of her 
Redeemer and Lord. Sunday Scholars and teachers from 
Primitive Sunday School joined in conveying the mortal 
remains of Margaret Whittaker, the cripple, to their resting 
place in P.M. Cemetery. From two or three old notes, I 
have scribbled these humble words :— 


‘Lest I forget, Lest I forget.’’ 


GEAR Re Vie 


PRIMITIVE METHODISM IN OTLEY CIRCUIT. 


It may be regarded by some people as no little surprise, 
to see a third publication in matters pertaining to one’s 
self, or church of one’s choice, matters which have occurred 
and been observed in my civil and religious life. An 
explanation may be expected concerning this triple attempt, 
which we humbly trust, may engender happy thoughts, 
pleasant words, and noble deeds. It is because my active 
mind must be engaged in some good work that I take 
another step in this direction. 


This has tended to brighten the physical and mental 
condition of my closing life. Why am I writing thus in an 
unseeming inopportune time? Why not let mind and body 


rest together in repose, calmness, and tranquility. Why 
not cease to be anxious at the time of setting sun, just rest 
and be thankful. In anticipation of such views, we are 


acting on suggested advice. We have learned to know a 
little of rest in work, joy in sorrow, and light in darkness. 
I remember going two full years to Circuit Quarterday, with- 
out irising to speak a single word. I was learning lessons 
in the school of Christ. Personally, I never wanted to be 
at the front, but have gladly organised behind the scenes. 
This did not lessen my pleasure in hearing others, ‘‘ swift: 
to hear, slow to speak ’’ was my motto. The echo of our 
better nature is: ‘‘ What shall I render unto the Lord, 
for all his benefits toward me.’’ While I have a measure 
of light, I purpose, by Divine help, to follow Christ to the 
crown of thorns, to the piercing spear, and to the sharp- 
pointed nails of the Cross. Sorne small work, by God’s 
help, I can still do. In the recess of my heart, I have a 
list of things which God expects and enables me to perform. 
A cup of cold water, a mite for the treasury of heaven, a 
word to the bereaved, a smiling hand-grip to the decrepit 
and aged, and a word to a child, especially when I see them 
crying. ‘‘ He went about doing good.’’ And though I 
am unworthy, I am inclined as long as I have any human- 
ity left, to tread in His steps. In other words, it is a 
spirit-directed purpose with me, even in fagging life, to keep 
in view my life-object--the object of sincere and faithful 
service to and for Christ. 
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I tried to remember my Creator in the days of my 
youth by heavenly help. I shall not forget Him now. ‘‘He 
will never leave nor forsake me.’’ The string of love to 
my Saviour and Lord is not infringed nor broken. It 
reaches from my conversion to the “‘ final strife,’’ and has 
a firm connection upward to the throne. There I shall sit 
with the Great Redeemer in heavenly places. In this proem 
word, I kindly ask Primitive and paternal Methodists and 
Anglican Christian people to regard this and prior products 
as not only interesting, as we hope it will be to them, but 
as an advantage to some one else, as jars of preserves for 
those whom they may concern, as a kitchen in which 
victuals are prepared for another room, or as the plain, 
simple alphabet, leads to intellectual and inconceivable gain, 
just so, a humble book bearing matter which otherwise 
would have been lost, may impart information, and husband 
the time of some eminent scribe possessing elocution terse- 
ness, and all needful qualification to produce a perfect work 
of literary taste on Guiseley and District Primitive Methodism 
in time to come. We have chosen a sketch order in the 
following work to prevent monotony, dryness, and weariness 
of feeling by long, unbroken narrations. | We hope this 
plan may be approbative in its tendency to all concerned. 


’ 


Our small efforts have been attended with the greatest 
pleasure to myself, and in saying ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ on matters 
literary, through physical compulsion, I thank a generous 
public for past esteemed favours, and trust that they may 
have a quiet, healthful reading of the following items, and 
a home in heaven when time is no more.—J.M., 1918. 


Doc Tax AND THE MISSIONARY Box. 


In the spring of 1868, I took a fancy to keep a little 
dog for which I paid a tax to the Inland Revenue.  I[ 
allowed my imagination to guide and foster the whim of 
having a little black creature following me about with 
regular and implicit obedience. I gave it the name of 
‘¢ Tip,’’? for which I had to tip 5/- every year into national 
coffers. I found that in the Book, the dog represents cer- 
tain men who neglected their duty, and who were dumb, 
blind, ignorant, sleepy, greedy. When I had “‘ Tip’’ as a 
boarder in my house, I had a Missionary Box to collect 
gifts for the P.M. Missionary Society. When the Guiseley 
Annual Meeting for Missions came along in one respective 
year, and my Box was opened, I had nearly 5/- less than 
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the former year. This did not increase my happiness, but 
the contrary. When the Minister read financial accounts 
for the year, it was seen that the Missionary. Committee 
reform for the ensuing year was advocated, but increased 
income for the past year was down. Retrenchment ana 
donations was the thing needed. The speaking made a 
deep impression upon one man, and that was the humble 
writer. The result was that ‘‘ Tip’’ was tipped off. to 
another locality for board and lodgings, as I had decided 
to put the Dog Tax into the Missionary Box for the future. 


—J.M 


A New Heart RECEIVED AND A DIVINE CHANGE 
MEMORIALIZED. 


On the Monday morning following my conversion in 
our Guiseley Chapel, I wrote the appended records in a 
volume of P.M. Magazines for 1851. 

James Myers, converted February 25th, 1851. 


. 


A TEACHER IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


I was then made sensible of my state as a poor sinner. 

I felt I was guilty, polluted, and in danger of the wrath to 
come. I could do nothing to remove my depravity. ‘Con- 
sequently, I felt the need of a Saviour. I distrusted myself 
by the help of the Divine Spirit, came to the Lord as a 
ruined helpless sinner, cast myself on the Atonement made 
by Christ for sin, threw myself into the river of God’s love 
and mercy, and was made an heir according to the hope of 
everlasting life on the above date. Sixteen years after, 
Brother Myers saw nature’s light, he saw the light of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Marvellous Light.’’ 

““°Tis done, the great transaction done, 

I am my Lord’s, and He is mine, 

He drew me, and I followed on, 

Charmed to confess the Voice Divine.’’—].M. 


AN OLD-TIME QUARTERDAY. 


{! am informed that the Quarterly Meetings prior to 
1840, commenced at 10 o’clock a.m. The Circuits then 
were so large, and the distance to some places so great, 
that it was an effort of strength and determination to be 
there at all, especially in the days of inadequate riding con- 
venience. The Society stewards had to square all their 
accounts before the day, and then be up with the lark next 
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morning, and be trudging along to the scene of debate. At 

12.30, a plain dinner was spread upon plain boards, con- 
sisting of good Yorkshire Pudding (when eggs were 24 for 
a shilling), with good roast beef. potatoes and vegetables, 
saturated with good beef gravy. 

There were no luxuriant extras in the shape of apple 
pies, tarts, &c., nor even a bit of cheese, nor fancy cake. 
The drink to settle the eatables was cold water from the 
well or spring. The popular weed and long clay pipe were 
much in vogue by the majority present after satisfying 
hunger. At each session of business, and at the close of 
each expired hour, characteristic prayer was offered by two 
persons called upon. The business passed, showed a ‘‘stick 
-at-it ’’ disposition on the part of all present. The rapid 
record of resolutions may have been engendered by the 
thought that the substantial dinner they had enjoyed had to 
do until they arrived home, which in many [cases would be 
late. Hence the quick despatch of business. 

When Otley became the head of a Circuit in 1840, then 
Quarterly Meetings began at 2 o’clock p.m. I had not 
been to many Quarterdays when I began to think that all 
men were not alike, that some were very peculiar and nice, 
amounting to a little hardness, if not austerity. This idea 
was confirmed at a Quarterday I attended at Rawden in 
1854. I noticed what I considered unseeming and unfitting 
requests for men to engage in prayer. For instance, two 
men had clashing views on a particular subject before the 
meeting. The bone of .contention was hard, the debate 
was hot. ‘‘ There was a warm contention between them.”’ 

Just when the strife was sharp and pointed, and one 
of the antagonists was rising too high and sinking too low. 
The Chairman said ‘‘ We will have a word of prayer, calling 
on the very man to pray who was the most furious in the 
fehtee Pray 7 said-one man, “ how can he pray, they 
want to shake hands with one another, and be at one in 
this affair, and then kneel down to pray. 

Again, the style and arrangement which some ministers 
and laymen gave, and choosed to wear their hair was 
another unfitting matter which (came before the old-time 
Quarterday. There was one good man whom some people 
thought, spent too much time with the cover of his skull. 
So much so, that it attracted the attention of his hearers. 
One of the Senior Brethren thoueht he spent too much time 
and expense in liquid, in beautifving and adornment of his 
hair. I was glad. as youne as I then was, that the young 
second Minister of Otley Circuit showed to that Meeting a 
masterly, courageous but Christian spirit. 
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When the accuser sat down, the young Minister arose 
with dignity, complacency and calmness in his very face. 
‘“The Meeting will allow me a word,’’ said the Minister, 
‘on a matter which affects me more than any man in the 
place. I have sat still, and heard all our dear brother has 
said. Now he will, I hope, sit as still, and hear what I 
have to say in my own defence. The matter as to how I 
wear my hair is a matter of my own choice. The way in 
which my brother H. wears and arranges his hair is a 
matter of his choice. But his tchoice of hair-wearing is not 
mine. My brother, apparently likes his hair cutting straight 
across his brow, a little above his eyes, as you now may 
see. I don’t like that way, and moreover, I don’t think I 
shall ever instruct my barber to prune my hair in the style 
and fashion of Mr. H. And as to spending time, I spend 
as much time, and that is very little, to make myself respect- 
able, to stand before a respectable people. Then our 
respected brother talks about spending money, and thinks 
I could spend it in a better way. I speak candidly to you 
all, without any conscientious reproach, I spend a little 
money in a way our brother deprecates, but what little I 
spend is to your credit and my own, the credit of you 
having a respectably attired minister, and I give my con- 
tribution to secure that end. To bring this unwelcome 
conversation to an end, I wonder how much money Samuel 
spent in anointing David to be King of Israel. Ointment 
was poured, costly ointment, upon the head of the man 
‘after God’s own heart,’ ‘With my holy oil I have anointed 
him.’ In the 23rd Psalm, which everybody likes, you read, 
‘Thou anointest mine head with oil.’ And did not Paul 
recommend sick visitors to ‘anoint them with oil in the 
name of the Lord.’ Another word,’’ said the Minister, ‘‘ I 
hope you will allow me to wear my hair and anoint my 
head as best recommends itself to me. No more was said 
to Mr. B. on this score as long as he stayed ia the Circuit. 
He was an able Minister and we never had a man better 
received. Mr. B. Town received his first religious impres- 
sions under a sermon by Mr. Baxter. Also, further, there 
was another unfitting matter which twas the holding of 
Quarterly Meetings to a late hour, which was very prevalent 
in olden time. One of that class of Quarterly Meetings 
was held in a certain Chapel in Otley Circuit: to o'clock 
p.m. showed things very stormy. People gathered around the 
Chapel to listen to loud rival talk. In consequence of this, 
the meeting adjourned to a private house which stood alone, 
and there they thrashed the matter out, when the clock was 
approaching the next morning. Conference broke the neck 
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of this old order of things, by passing the 9 o'clock rule, 
which made business illegal after that hour. Society 
Stewards’ wives rejoiced with great joy. “The former 
days were not better than these.’’—J.M, 


WrsrE PENNIES AND Foo.risu Pounps. 


Certain people in New Testament Notes, said, ‘‘ We 
have seen strange things to-day.’’ This is our personal 
expression. _We have seen wonderful, irregular things in 
our life-day. My organ of sight has, at times, been fully 
engaged in Otley Circuit. Money, even with the best 
motive, has been spent in the policy of ‘‘ penny wise and 
pound foolish.’’ We have in memory a sample of old 
furniture, bought to furnish a residence at Yeadon for the 
second minister. Three persons were appointed by the 
Circuit Committee to attend a Public Auction Sale, where 
they bought a decent art-load of goods and chattels to 
embellish and decorate the residence of a coming new married 
minister. The furniture had already served a generation 
with other people in the matter of decoration. The good 
meaning purchasers lived to see the day that the cheap 
John system was not the best. The coming Minister was a 
popular man, and had said the important ‘‘J will ’’ at some 
Church or Chapel. All the Societies in the Circuit had sent 
levies of goods or money, to make the house as beautiful 
as possible. 

Mrs. C. had come of a money family, with semewhat 
opulent surroundings, and as she gazed upon second hand 
furniture the sight made the thing no better. For years, 
patience had its perfect work, until mean, shabby, paltry, 
and unfashionable appendages were neither good for use nor 
ornament. Hence the oft repeated application to Quarter- 
day for grants of money to mect the furniture depletion. 
Old and new dispensation make mistakes, but it must be 
remembered that our old fathers and officials were bound to 
carefulness by the unwholesome bond of low wages and 
distressing economical environment. Our honoured minis- 
ters of that day shared in the shortage of the times. One 
of Otley Circuit’s best Ministers was so bound by smallness 
of salary, family, and circumstances, that he had to visit 
the market to get a few potatoes as cheap as he could, but 
as he had no money wherewith to pay carriage for the sack 
of potatoes, he had to carry them on his back to his residence. 
Just imagine a present-day Minister carrying a sack-load of 
potatoes from Otley Market to his house in Station Road. 
But this sight I should not like to sce. The worthy Minis- 
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ter is worthy of a worthy hire, of a worthy residence with 
worthy furniture and worthy salary, with bright and worthy 
surroundings. And in fine, that Church is a worthy Church 
who do its utmost to relieve the Minister of temporal care, 
so that he may fully devote his time and powers to the 
spiritual interest of his Church or Churches. 


TomMy AND BEN. 


Tommy, of Yeadon, gloried in a bit of music if it met 
his personal taste. He was master of the pipes at the back 


of the gallery in the old non-con Chapel at Yeadon. Of 
course, Tommy was a well meaning little fellow, ever wish- 
ful to promote the best interests of the place. He was 


always ready to salute the parson and ask for his hymns, 
so as to have everything orderly, full, and complete, without 
any diminish, ration, jerk, or itch in his musical preparations. 
The little organ, which was in Tommy Duke’s jurisdiction, 
was not one of the best, but Tommy was’ apparently 
satisfied with the psalm tunes it bellowed out. Of course, 
the Trustees had no professional coming to examine it now 
and again. After all, Thomas was no unbeliever as to 
certain merits which he said the organ possessed, hence, he 
was not ashamed to call it “‘ My Organ.’’ I happened to 
preach, or try to preach, one Sunday afternoon in the small 
stuffy place. Three hymns only were required in those far 
back times. I gave the numbers to the organist, who met 
me at the door. The first hymn, ‘‘ I'll praise my Maker,’’ 
&c., went fairly well. The happy player seemed to be 
quite elated with his first performance that day. After 
prayer came the second hymn, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord,’’ &c., 
which was a long metre hymn. (No lessons in 
that dispensation.) Tommy introduced this hymn 
with a common metre tune, which landed him and 
others into difficulty. ““Go on,’’ Tommy said, ‘‘ We’ll 
manage.’’ Like little Abe of Berry Brow. he adopted the 
puckering-in plan, but by the time two verses had been 
sung, both Tommy and the congregation saw it was a 
failure. A tune called French, composed by the late B. 
Town, was substituted and fairly succeeded, then the ser- 
mon on precious Redemption, after which the concluding 
hymn came “‘ A change to keep, I have,’ &c. The tune 
was one (‘‘An Old Horse ’’) well known, and heartily sung. 
The benediction followed. When the hearers were retiring 
from that scene-service, the subject of talk was: ‘‘ Poor 
Tommy’s been bewildered this afternoin,’’ 
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1 Ben Vickers was for many years of considerable service 
in Yeadon P.M. Church. This prother properly indulged 
in prayer and class meetings, while a lovefeast was a rich 
treat to his soul. He was a plain man, and with a brother 
of like views, he was in close comradeship. Mr. Vickers 
was very attentive to visiting the sick by prayer, jcounsel 
and sympathy. In this important work he had too few 
equals. Stories of Divine interference and blessing in 
families, churches, and individuals, were cheerfully related 
to those who called to see him. Domestic and personal 
affliction tried our dear brother, as gold is tried in the fire. 
His faith in God as a personal Saviour was strong. When 
bereaved of his devoted wife and his own last affliction 
came, all was well; on the everlasting rock, he took his 
stand, which was immovable. In his latter days he was 
connected with Queen Street Church. 

We shall meet Brothers Tommy and Ben on the other 
side. After ‘‘ a little while.”’ 

“These two went over Jordan.’’ - 


THe Happy CourpLE—Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN (CROSSFIELD, 
OF OTLEY. 

Among the eminent families of Otley and district none 
stood higher in motive, respectability, and favour, than 
Mr. and Mrs. John Crossfield of Otley. Mrs. Crossfield 
was well known as a social, generous, and godly sister, in 
her entire surroundings. When the writer was planned at 
Otley, he remembers being taken to tea by that dear sister 
in Christ, before her husband, Mr. Crossfield, had embraced 
the Christian faith. They then lived in a little cot in Gay 
Lane. The man of future usefulness, goodness, and dis- 
tinctive standing in Otley and district was no doubt won to 
Christ by a consecrated, Christian wife. She allured him 
to the House of God by Bible traits of holy character. From 
month to month, he sat under the word until the rocky 
heart melted under the Holy Spirit’s softening influence. 
Under the teaching and influence of pious parents at Armley, 
near Leeds (as was also the late Elijah Crossfield), he was 
led to a full dedication of himself to God. The late Mrs. 
Crossfield was a strong means of strengthening her husband’s 
inclination, desires, and drawings, to that happy and useful 
life which was his to the end of his days. 

But it is to Mrs. Crossfield as a missionary collector, 
we are led to engrave her name on the page of common 
history. This missionary work in getting subscriptions 
was her fort, her pride, her glory. The villa residences and 
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cottage-holding people of Otley, knew that Mrs. C. would 
be coming when the date of the Missionary Meeting was 
drawing near. M.P.’s, manufacturers, and tradesinen, 
arranged their donations in readiness for the cheerful, plod- 
ding Missionary Collector—the late Mrs. John Crossfield, 
of Otley. For some 45 years, she took a stand, and hoisted 
the banners of P.M. Missions. She was glad to recognise 
and entertain the returned missionaries at her home. I 
cannot vouch for the exact aggregate sum of money she 
raised for the above purpose, but it must have been a few 
hundred pounds, which by Mrs. C.’s noble efforts, found its 
way to the P.M. Missionary treasurer. Sunday after Sun- 
day, while Mr. Crossfield lived, they sat together and enjoyed 
the Gospel tidings, and were listening to the same good 
news at the week-evening service. Mrs. C. and her devout 
husband consulted as to how they might help each depart- 
ment of God’s cause, which they did by their prayers and 
money. These two walked together, blameless in the Com- 
mandments of the Lord. They now rest in peace until the 
morning comes. Of Mr. John Crossfield, we say, ‘“‘ He 
was a. good man.’’ Of his dear wife, we say, ‘‘ She has 
done what she could.” Their well-known forms were for a 
long time unseen and wanting at Station Road Chapel, but 
‘“‘the happy couple’ are satisfied, having awoke with the 
Divine likeness in heaven. 


““At home-—at peace—at rest.”’ 


Joy ArreR SoRRow. 


The experience of many people became painfully severe 
in 1872, occasioned by a railway collision. Some lost their 
lives, and others suffered the amputation of limbs. The 
writer endured torture and protracted confinement from the 
same cause, the effects of which are still felt and experienced. 
This was in Lancashire on the 21st of August in the above 
year. For preserved life to do a bit of Christian work has 
been and is now a source of sincere gratitude to Him, with 
whom we have to do. My thoughtful review of that sad 
event became a stream of gratitude in my life, flowing 
through 46 years of my pilgrimage. In 1873, while in a 
state of convalescence, the then weak writer penned the 
following hymn of thankfulness to the great Preserver of 
men :— 

1—A grateful song my heart shall raise, 
To Thee, O God, for lengthened days; 
Thy people’s prayers availed with Thee, 
When death and grave were near to me. 
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2—Thy Loving Hand allowed my frame, 
Be hurt to further Thy wise aim, 
The fiery test I much did need, 
And now I thank Thee for the deed. 


3—In vain were man’s desire or skill, 
To save against Thy righteous Will, 
But Thou with means did blessing give, 
To let Thy feeble servant live. 


4—With adoring wonder I’ll look up, 
And freely drink Salvation’s cup; 
With strength renewed and grace refined, 
Make known the Saviour of Mankind. 


5—-And when on earth my work is done, 
My sufferings o’er, the race well run, 
In sinless climes I then shall dwell, 
To pain exclaim, ‘‘ Farewell, Farewell.” 
6-—Till then, O Saviour, be my guide, 
And may Thy words in me abide; 
Submissive to my Master’s will, 
In storm be calm, and say be still. 


DIDAINED AND DESPISED. 


Primitive Methodism was not always admired and 
respected. There were times of hate, tyranny, intolerance, 
malice, scorn, and unjust magisterial veidict in hardship of 
fines, and prison endurance. The publican’s fury was 
engaged to quell the progress of the New Sect. Sods from 
the roadside, puddle-dirt, and rotten eggs, were thrown at 
the Preachers, and ‘summonses were taken out against them 


to frustrate the efforts of the men of God. Bad words, 
bad wishes, and bad deeds, were indulged in to. discourage 
the heroes of the Cross. Evil wishes for the promoters’ 


failure were heard in certain places of Otley Circuit. But 
all this insinuation from Satan and his coadjutors was all in 
vain. From the hottest persecution came the noblest 
triumphs. The Ministers of the Peace-giving Gospel were 
counted as fools and madmen, but God, and truth, and jus- 
tice was on their side. Their object and motive was the 
salvation of the people and the glory of God. In Yorkshire 
and in its farming districts, many innocent and God-fearing 
people were made subjects of great personal and family 
suffering in being compelled to leave their homesteads, 
because of their espousal to the “ Ranters,’’ falsely SO 
called. Oppressive influences against the Lord’s saints wer¢ 
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seen and felt in the viciaity of Harewood, and the character 
of the prejudice against our cause may be read in a volume 
of old magazines for 1851, a copy of which I have in my 
possession, respecting a dialogue which one of our Ministers 
had with the Vicar of Harewood. Our Brethren of old, 
like the Christ they loved were despised and rejected of 
men. But the word of the Lord ran and was glorified. 
And after a century of years the cause still lives, and human 
hearts are made new in righteousnes and true holiness. 
God’s own hands have gotten Him the victory. ‘‘ If God 
be for us, who then can be against us.’’ Naught can hanm 
you, though the rich and poor despise.’”’ 
‘* Since I must fight, if I would reign, 
Increase my courage Lord, 
I’ll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by Thy Word.” 


WILLIAM AND MARK 


Were two brothers of a family, wellknown in Guiseley 
circles. The men at the heading of this paragraph were 
reserved in their disposition. With them there was no 
show, nor glitter, noise, nor display. Both were Trustees 
of Providence Chapel. In official meetings neither of them 
were in a hurry to speak. Silence was golden, until con- 
viction arrived, The eldest brother listened with a pair of 
attentive ears, chiefly if the speaker was on a subject which 
meant spending money. Then his tongue was employed 
in asking the speaker where he was going to get the money. 
““T think,’’ said Mr. W., “‘ we can do without that article 
—that alteration—that piece of expense.’? Mr. Whitaker 
was a straight, mild, and needful restrainer and constrainer. 
He was a necessary checker, curber, represser. In finance, 
there was not a more useful man within the walls of 
Providence Chapel than Mr. William Whitaker. He was 
the looked-up-to retrencher, when needed, tof the P.M. 
cause at Guiseley. When but 19 years old he painted the 
internal walls of our old chapel, where we then had Sunday 
School free of expense, except the paint, and this is but a 
sample of the discreet carefulness which was witnessed in 
that brother all through his career. The want of this 
check has been seen on several occasions since his lamented 
death in 1909. Mark, the younger brother, was par- 
ticularly quiet in all meetings of Chapel and Society 
business. But he was often second to the leader in 
speaking on Class Meeting nights. Mark’s words were 
few, but to the point. He dealt with the kernel rather than 
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the shell, with the wheat rather than the empty chaff. Our 
brother was a Christian and Primitive Methodist at heart 
and the Church was sorry to lose him. He read his New 
Testament and digested it. These brothers were good 
supporters of our Zion, and left gaps for others to fill. In 
the great eternal, glorified circle, we hope to meet brothers 
William and Mark in that eternal day. They sleep as 
neighbours to the (Chapel in which they worshipped. 
‘“ There is no death in heaven: 
For they who gain that shore 
Have won their immortality, 
And they can die no more.” 


SINGING JAcoB, ECCENTRIC ZECHARIAH, AND JOLLY JOSHUA. 
COMMONLY CALLED “‘ JAKE, ZACK, AND FIDDLER Jos.’’ 


Jacob was a man of small stature, rather of a bulky 
appearance, and subject a bit to asthma, but a jolly fellow, 
liked company, especially a good band meeting with a 
ringing Hallelujah. ‘‘ Jake,’’ who was so called in common 
lived in the days of Sankey and Moody, and was well 
versed with their ’’ songs and _ solos.’’ He also had at 
hand a lot of the old Primitive fire-songs, which we heard 
in our childhood. He would strike out with a verse in the 
middle of his sermon, such as this :— 

‘‘Come and taste along with me, 
Glory, Glory, Glory, 
Consolation flowing free, 
Glory, Glory, Glory,’’ ete. 
He sung this with gleeful emotion in our old Chapel and 
got the people to sing it as well as himself. The refresh- 
ing glory was present, ‘‘ We beheld His glory,’’ etc. 
Zack, of Baildon, was at that time a Pisgah-top sort of a 
man. In the first instance he professed conversion at 
Baildon Primitives. Then he got connected with the 
Glory Band. When it was hot weather he threw off his 
coat and went into business with all zest. So did the 
Rev. A. F. Beckerlegge in Canada Chapel, Rawden. 
Zack Knipe’s voice rolled and echoed in our little Chapel, 
while sweat streamed down his face, which made his red 
and white handkerchief to be of continual use. Fiddler 
Jos. was the last speaker in that peculiar afternoon ser- 
vice. He and his fiddle were in good trim. Jos. could 
speak, and sing, and play, and jump. Nearly all that 
belonged to the Glory Band could jump. There was a 
peculiar difference even in jumping, there was cold and 


warm, empty and full, right and wrong. At Guiseley 
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service that afternoon the power of God was ‘realised, the 
visitors were many a time on the point of jumping, but 
other scenes of singing and praise to God which came 
between, seemed to restrain the jumpers who were taken 
up with the unutterable glory that was. revealed. The 
Glory Crew, “ Jake, Zack, and Jos.,’’ were all aglow with 
fire which descends from God. Our own people received 
a lifting inspiration, and outsiders, who had been drawn by 
the novelty of the advertised group, were varied in their 
views with regard to the methods of the men. A con- 
cluding solo was sung, all joining in the chorus, when two 
or three of the fiddle strings were broken, but upon a 
candid review, that had been a good service under the 
conductorship of the Glory Crew, whom we shall be glad 
to meet in the Glory Land. 


TRIPLET PRIMS. AT RAWDEN. 

Samuel Booth was a respectable citizen of the village 
of Rawden. He came to preach at Guiseley when I was 
a senior scholar in the Sunday School. ‘‘ Say ye to the 
righteous, it shall be well with him,’’ was the basis of an 
able address he gave to scholars, teachers, and parents. I 
remember that he showed the difference between the 
material, and moral, and spiritual building of a Sunday 
School. To have a place wherein we can meet in all kinds 
of weather, we should be thankful, and to have teachers 
with good moral lives, not a few of whom are on the way 
to heaven. The heaven-bound worker in a Sunday School, 
or in other parts of the Church, are instructed to communi- 
cate glad tidings to those around them, ‘‘ Say ye to the 
righteous, it shall be well with them.’’ 


James Binns. In speaking, this brother was slow, but 
sure. I don’t think he ever rode in the express train of 
preaching the Gospel. One Sunday morning found Brother 
Binns in a small room at Norwood, near Otley. A com- 
pany of plain farmers rejoiced to hear a plain man from 
Rawden. 


Service over, he expected an invitation to dinner, but 


on this business every one was silent. The thought of 
Bro. Binns then was ‘“‘I have walked from Rawden, 
preached as well as I could, and no dinner. I always 


thought the labourer was worthy of his hire.’’ After a 
walk in the fields with empty stomach, he saw a woman 
who had heard him preach, and begged her to make him a 
cup of tea. The. tea was very refreshing. The bread was 
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grand, well buttered with butter from their own farm. 
Mr. B. offered to recompense the woman, but she refused 
to have anything. He then commenced his return journey 
to Canada Row. A short while and he was appointed at 
the same place. Expecting no invite to dinner, as before, 
Mr. Binns had prowided a little refreshment tied up in a 
red and white handkerchief. Bro. B. found a nail in front 
of the pulpit on which he hung his dinner-bundle. 

In delivery of his sermon, his eyes and tongue found 
a way to the bundle on the nail, and said, ‘‘ I have brought 
my dinner with me to-day, you never asked me, when | 
was here before, but I made sure of to-day, it’s on that 
nail ready for me when I have finished the service. That 
was a nail in a sure place. The feeling of shame was 
general. Ever after there was a good dinner for Mr. Binns 
when appointed at Norwood. 


John Whitaker was no relation of the Whitakers of 
Horsforth. He was a kind hearted man, and an all-round 
worker in Canada Church and Chapel. His preaching life 
was of short duration. Mr. W. removed from ‘Rawden to 
Idle where he died. This triplet of Prims. :— 

‘Fought the good fight, the victory won, 
And entered into rest.”’ 


HEAVEN’S PRINCESSES AT GUISELEY. 


If Jacob was designated a Prince from having Power 
with God, so by particular marks and tokens we designate 
Mrs. Eliza Wormald and Mrs. Teal, Princesses of His 
Majesty, the King of Heaven. The maiden names of these 
sisters in Christ were Baldwin and Dobson. They were with 
us in the sixties as mighty and noted women of Prayer. 
Mrs. Wormald was a saintly woman and accompanied her 
mother to B. Holling’s Class Meeting. This sister, with a 
full grip of the Divine promises, took hold of God’s great 
Arm and held it fast until she got the blessing. With 
earnest, persevering, unflinching tenacity, she rose into 
faith until the flame of holy fire filled the place where they 
met. The unyielding manner of Mrs. W.’s address to 
God touched and inspired every one present. Sometimes 
we have seen her in ‘‘an agony, and praying more 
earnestly.’’ ‘‘ Thou art mine, and I am thine, Thou wilt 
bless us, Thou wilt give us more life, more liberty, more 
salvation.’’ Like Hannah she struggled, and like Hannah 
she conquered and prevailed. With a heart brim-ful of 
heavenly joy, Mrs. Wormald would say, ‘* T have’ Him) I 
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have Him, Glory to God, Glory to God, I have Him.” 
The men and women of to-day, at least most of them, 
don’t understand, nor conceive, nor seem to entertain the 
thought of the secured blessings of mighty prayer in 
Guiseley old Primitive Chapel. This it was which pro- 
duced mighty pulpits, mighty prayer meetings, mighty love- 
feasts, mighty class meetings, mighty revivals, and mighty 
camp meetings. Every service was mighty, because the 
mighty God was there. The very key of heaven’s door 
was in the keeping of Mrs. Eliza Wormald, who died on 
the 6th August, 1876. 


Mrs. Teal was the sanctified daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Dobson, L.P., in Otley Circuit. When 
but a girl she attended the writer’s class. I have admired 
her, clinging, grasping, hold of God in prayer. When 
Lavinia began her intercessory appeals in prayer, all ears 
were open to hear and hearts ready to receive a share of 
the life and glory streaming from the high hills of God. 
In after years Mrs. Teal was found at Etccleshill, toiling, 
praying, and believing for the success of the New Mission 
Chapel they were erecting there. Mrs. Teal has recently 
passed over to the Homeland of Heaven. Mr. John Pitts, 
a worshipper at the same place as sister Teal, told me how 
she held on to her meetings as long as she could. How 


importunate she was at the throne of grace. A holy 
feeling, and a halo of glory rested upon the little flock in 
the new house of God. Indeed! I feel that my pen is 


inadequate to picture these two communcators of holy 
power. In the palace of God and the holy angels, these 
Princesses dwell. 
** Therefore, are they next the throne, 
Serve their Maker, day and night, 
God resides among his own, 
God doth in his saints delight.”’ 


OLD-TIME SUBJECTS OF SERMONS By MINISTERS AND LAYMEN. 


The great Evangel of by-gone times, prompted the 
soul-winning preacher to occasional selection of odd and 
curious texts to attract, to draw, to win, and fill the 
Chapel with men and women needing a Saviour. Attrac- 
tion was then and should be now in religious work, the 
order of the day. ‘““That by all means we may save 
some.’’? The noble end justified the means. The motive 
was pure, of Divine leading, to save ‘‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’”’ The following is a selection of 
Ministers’ and Laymens’ subjects, which memory still 
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retains in preaching of which I am a direct witness of 
many deciding to lead a better life. To God alone be all 
the glory. 

N.B.—With but few exceptions, these attractive and 
successful sermons were preached prior to 1877-—35 of 
the preachers are deceased, 4 are living. 


NotTe.—These men were the servants of the Most 
High God. The crowning event of their day’s work for 
God was the evening Prayer Meeting. 

‘“ The Great Fact,’? Rev. W. Sanderson. 

““A New Suit.’’—Rev. J. Maylard. 

‘“O King, Live for Ever.’’—-Rev. J. Hedley. 

‘“A Vineyard of Red Wine.’’—Rev. W. Jackson. 

“The Sluggish Cook.’’—Rev. W. A. Eyre. 

““ Eternity.’’—Rev. H. Hatherley. 

“The Biting Serpent.’’—Rev. T. Newell. 

“Lost Souls Holding a P.M.’’—Rev. H. Cook. 

** Under a Fruit Tree.’’—Rev. W. Jackson. 

““ Deferred Sentences.’’—Rev. T. Bennett. 

*“ God’s Letters.’’-—Rev. W. Scarfe. 

““ Power and Glory.’’—Rev. J. Bootland. 

‘* Witch of Endor.’’—Rev. J. A. Bastow. 

** Backsliders in Heart.’’--Rev. Harvey Leigh. 

‘* Mourning at the Last.’’—Rev. J. Hedley. 

“* Under a Juniper Tree.’’—Rev. E. Dalton. 

*“ Do This, and Live.’’—Rev. R. Smith. 

‘* This Dreamer.’’—Rev. C. Hirst. 

** Slaying a Lion in a Pit.’’-—Mr. J. Myers. 

‘* Have ye received the Holy Ghost.”—Mr. W. Law. 

‘* Riot and Ramble.’’—Mr. B. Myers. 

** This Year Thou Shalt Die.’’—Mr. Jos. Myers. 

‘* Strange Things.’’—Mr. B. Hollings. 

‘* Prolific Vine.’’—Mr. B. Town. 

‘* The Lazy Plough Boy.’’—Mr. J. Myers. 

“Not Saved,’’—Mr. Geo. Gill. 

‘* Sparrow Pie.’’—Mr. H. Pearson. 

‘* Pure Water.’’—Mr. J. Parrott. 

‘““Angels Puzzled.’’—Mr. J. Moseley. 

‘* Study to be Quiet.’’-—Mr. W. Cliffe. 

“Ark Builders.’-—Mr. A. Watkinson. 

“ Picture with Black Frame.’’—Mr. Jas. Whitaker.’’ 

‘‘ Salt without Prescription.”,—Mr. J. Myers. 

‘“ Righteous scarcely saved.’””—Mr. S. Smith. 

‘©The Palm Tree.’’—Mr. J. Shadicck. 

‘‘ Trees of Life.”’—Mr. M. Houlden. 

“ Things passed away.’’—Mr. Stephen Wood, 
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‘‘ Eagles and Their Nests.’’-—Mr. J. Reynard. 

‘* Christian Bravery.’’—Mr. M. Myers. 

‘‘ Turning the world upside down.’’—Mr. Jos. Preston. 
‘* Old Clouted Shoes.’’—Mr. J. Myers. 

‘The Fading Leaf.’’—Mr. Thomas Brown, 


It wili be a pleasant little work for Sunday Scholars 
to find the places in Scripture where the subjects of above 
Sermons are located.—].M. 


Lapy PREACHERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS. 


‘© Sober Living.’’—Mrs. Theobald. 

‘“The Despised Saviour.’’—Mrs. Elizabeth Mortimer. 
Mrs. Mortimer (formerly Miss Grayshaw) was for some 
time a travelling preacher in the Pateley Bridge Circuit. 

‘‘ Lifting up Your Eyes.’’—Mrs. Baldwin. 

‘* Behold the Lamb of God.’’—Mrs. J. Mitchell. 

‘* This Do, and Thou Shalt Live.’’—Mrs. Hedley. 

‘‘ The Great Day of Wrath.’’—Nancy Sellars. 

‘‘ Weariness Deprecated.’’—Mrs. Hallam. 

‘“ Behold the Man.’’—Mrs. Manners. 

‘‘ Believest Thou This.’’—Mrs. Geo. Mitchell. 

‘“ Gospel News.’’—Mrs. Townend. 


Tt will be equally pleasant, especially: for the girls of 
the schools, to find the sermon subjects of the Lady 
Preachers of olden times. 


My 84th BrrtTupay. 


From the rising of my life-sun on January rrth, 1835, 
to a similar month-date in r9r9, I have often been con- 
fused as to how I should thank God and adore the 
Majesty of Heaven for His merciful kindness in preserving 
a servant of His so feeble and unworthy. On this my 
84th birthday, I feel like a man standing on _ elevated 
ground. I pause to look around me, and immediately I 
hear the voice of God saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty, or 
fifty, or eighty years in the wilderness, to humble thee, 
and to prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldst keep His Commandments or no.”’ 


My birthday brings to me most solemn reflection. 


oe 8 
When a few years, or months, or days, are come, I 
shall go the way whence I shall not return.’’ 
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The idea of self-inspection gathers round my con- 
science. Is my poor heart right with God? Do I possess 
the faith delivered to the Saints? Is my lamp trimmed? 
I, like Elihu, make inquiry and resolution before God. 
“If I have done iniquity, I will do no more.” In my 
own life, I see wanderings, short-comings, many mistakes 
and imperfections. My birthday prayer is, ‘‘ Create within 
me, O God, a clean heart, and renew within me a right 
Spirit.’’ ‘‘ Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
My happiness to-day does not consist in money, nor riches, 
nor opulence, nor recreation, nor the empty pleasures of 
earth. Birthdays with me are very reflective. They reveal 
to me my true likeness: ‘‘A poor sinner saved by grace.’’ 
“Then end of one’s life is better than the beginning.”’ 
Religion to me is a matter, ‘‘ the root of the matter,’’ of 
vast importance, of the highest value, worthy of life, long 
attention, respect, reverence, and sacrifice. My 84th mile- 
stone gives me eminent prospect, yearning, longing, expect- 
ation, and confidence. ‘‘ My witness is in heaven, and my 
record is on high,’’ 


P.S.—A batch of letters and birthday cards this 
morning. Thank God for kind friends and well wishers. 


‘‘ {In early years Thou wast my Guide, 
And of my youth the friend ; 

And as my days began with Thee, 
With Thee my days shall end. 


Therefore in life I’ll trust in thee, 
In death I will adore; 
And after death will sing thy praise, 
When time shall be no more.’”’ 


A PRAYERFUL \COMPACT WITH THE ALMIGHTY. 


My visit one day found a kind Christian woman in 
great anxiety and distress about her missing son in the 
great war. The parents appearance of waning health 
proved some burden of grief resting on their unsettled minds. 
In the conversation on the day in question we arranged a 
compact and mutual agreement intercessary prayer for the 
preservation of their son’s life which was laid before God 
every day. The kind Providence of God held the young 
man in safety. The daily supplication was _ ultimately 
rewarded by our Heavenly Father’s assurance that their 
interesting and beloved son was living and unhurt, though 
a prisoner in Germany. The compactors at Heaven’s 
gracious throne, persevered by unceasing petition, for the 
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lad’s final home-coming, to his dear father and mother, 
and these humble prayers were answered. The sincere 
joining together in holy league of prayer was consolidated 
and was made succesful, as in the New Testament 
narrative of Peter’s deliverance from prison, ‘‘ The eyes of 
the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears are open to . 
their prayers.’”’ 
‘* When God inclines the heart to pray, 
He hath an ear to hear; 
To Him there’s music in a moan, 
And beauty in a tear.”’ 


CONFLUENT Happy MEETING OF PREACHERS. 


After a Sunday’s work in past years, they, the Preachers, 
frequently met at the parting of the ways. Interrogation 
at once begun, ‘‘ Well, Brethren! what success have you 
had to-day! Had you liberty in preaching! What was 
your subject? Did you find a way to the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Did the people rise into faith? How many had 
you converted ? 

‘* There were added daily to the church such as were saved.’’ 
‘* Haste again, ye days of grace.”’ 
‘‘ Heaven open, blessings pour, Spirit work, this present 
hour.’’ 


A MISSIONARY PROPHECY. 


(To the Editor of the Leeds Mercury.) 

Sir,—The entrance of British troops into the Holy City, 
headed by General Allenby, and the apparent subduing of 
Turkish rule and power, is a memory jogger for me as a 
reader of the Leeds Mercury. Fifty or more years ago, 
the Rev. Harvey Leigh, Primitive Methodist minister, gave 
a missionary speech in the Shipley P.M. Chapel, and wound 
up a living and eloquent utterance with the following 
striking words: ‘‘ I believe the time is coming along when 
the Primitive Methodists will hold a camp meeting in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat and a conference at Jerusalem.’’ In 
the actual occurrence of the thing, may not those words be 
verified ina short time by the Primitives and other bodies 
of Methodists. 


I'f the heroic minister referred to had been here to-day 
he would have been glad to have seen the overthrow of the 
Sultan and his tyrannical Pashas, and to see a prospect of 
the mild yet sure triumph of right over wrong, truth over 
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error, and the light and freedom of the despised Christ over 


the depression and darkness and despotic sway of Turkish 
Rulers. 


When Jehoshaphat Camp and Jerusalem Conference are 
held I should like to be young enough and healthy enough 
to be there. I should like to see the Manger at Bethlehem, 
the Pool of Siloam, the Garden of Gethsemane, and the 
Olivet Mount of notable thought. Those who enjoy 
delegation to that Conference will be honoured indeed. 
And who can deny the possibility of the late minister’s 
prophecy becoming fact. This is quite within the range of 
eventualities. Yea, it looks as in the line of coming events. 
This will not be to-morrow, nor the day following, but 
Jerusalem shall be ‘‘ a praise in the earth.’’  Thither the 
tribes shall go in marshalled procession, and the Hill of 
God shall resound with songs, anthems, and joy. The 
reverend gentleman is no more, but his fiery and prophetic 
declaration lives beyond half-century time, while the man of 


the man -—— the immortal spirit — dwells in the Upper 
Jerusalem, among the pure, the happy, and glorified. 
Guiseley. J.M. 


(Leeds Mercury, January 7th, 1918.) 


ANOTHER USEFUL FAMILY. 


The late Waring Brown was for many years a useful 
man among our Yeadon people. He cultivated a love for 
the prayer meeting, and the class of which he was at one 
time a respected leader. He was also a sincere hearer of 
the word, and had a great relish for all the means of grace. 
He was much pleased to see his amiable daughter a success- 
ful Evangelist in Otley and neighbouring Circuits, 

In after life she was married to Mr. Edward Bentley, 
a godly man in the Pateley Bridge Circuit. | Eventually 
they embarked to Australia, from which Colony their 
promising son was called to the sad war between England 
and Germany, where he sacrificed his life. Our sympathies 
go over the briny ocean to the bereaved parents, whom we 
hope will be sustained by the grace and love of Christ. 

The divided Christian families of earth will join the one 
complete family of heaven. 

“ Though now divided by the stream the narrow stream 
of death,”’ 
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A BROTHER OF QUIETUDE. 


Mr. Benjamin Smith of Rawden was like his brothers 
George and Silvester, natives of Guiseley. Benjamin was 
always a reflection of meekness, quietude, and piety—a 
man of few words, but words that were fitting, comprehen- 
sive, and useful. Bro. Smith’s health was not perfect, nor 
his constitution, which brought him many drawbacks in 
life. But he never lost sight of the Cross, nor of his duty 
to God, according to his health and means. He, Mr. Smith, 
is a Trustee of Guiseley Chapel, and was for many years a 
toiler in the Sunday School. The devoted couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, now dwell at Rawden, and make a home at 
Little Moor Church. They have had trouble and bereave- 
ment arising from the war, but they are going forward to 
the salvation of their souls. Since penning the above, 
Mr. Smith has crossed Jordan with bright hopes. Parted 
ones will meet again. 


CAIN PEATE. 


Mr. Peate was a man of a reserved temperament, but 
stuck to his guns to the very last. He lived at Yeadon, 
but was a member at Rawden for a good number of years. 
His whole heart was in the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Bro. Peate went to his grave with peace and joy. 


FINAL. 

Finally, in a conclusive note, I wish to assign my 
inmost reason for publishing on separate occasions, col- 
lected matter touching Guiseley and District Primitive 
Methodism. These are my humble gleanings in the great 
harvest-field of our beloved Church and Circuit, some of 
which the public have seen, and some of which they have 
not seen, and yet may do with the sole reason of public 
interest and pleasure, and also with the idea of preservation 
for the use of a future writer of superior ability. In some 
future day of social and spiritual power and manifested grace, 
there may come a man of God—a_ goodly historian—a 
scholar of vast intellectual attainment—a writer of descrip- 
tive capacity and illustrative qualification and accomplish- 
ment, who may select the best (if any) from these and other 
records for one comprehensive history. If I have written 
a single word, or: given a single illustration, which shall 
assist any evangelical Preacher or Lecturer in his efforts 
to impart truth, I shall be greatly gratified and rewarded. 
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And in addition to the above, who knows but what these 
facts and stories from scraps of musty paper, may qontri- 
bute to celebrate the Guiseley Local Centenary of Primitive 
Methodism in 1935. In 1835, the very year of the writer’s 
birth, Guiseley people were having initial Preaching Services 
and Class Meetings in humble Cottage dwellings. So says 
our old Preachers’ Plan, which I have carefully perused. 
Allow me to say again how glad I am and how satisfied 
that I have been able to contribute in a small degree, 
antiquarian notes for P.M. readers in time to come. To 
God alone be all the Praise. 


We hereby, in closing, assure our readers that there is 
nothing complete nor perfect in this plain humble work. 
The writer’s object from the beginning has been to give 
young people as much information as possible on the infant 
and meridian days of our School and Church. The cultured 
will see many mistakes, but these, we trust, will be 
passed over by thought of possessing a few ears of genuine 
corn {for useful food, after the ploughing and sowing, reap- 
ing and grinding of an uneducated man. J.M.,. 1918. 


Our sincere wish is also: ‘‘ That every member of the 
Otley Circuit may see their way to buy a copy of ‘‘ Even- 
tide.’’ If it be even for a keepsake. It is written and 
published from an old-time stand-point. Its birth is in 
costly times, but after \all expense is paid, if there be any 
profit, every penny will be given to the (Circuit Fund, for 
the spread of evangelical religion, and this with all material, 
writing, labour, much postage, and personal expense, 
which we give as a pure thank-offering to Almighty God 
for extensive life, and especially for renewed favours, kind- 
ness and blessing, which came to me in active toil from 
Quarterday Board, and for all the Divine leading in my 
humble career. All Praise to God.—J.M. 


MARRIAGES. 


In the centre of the last eighties the statuary £3 was 
paid by our Trustees for marriage licence at Guiseley 
Primitive Chapel. For many years each wedding was per- 
formed in the presence of the Registrar. But that old 
order is now disannulled; minus the legal gentleman from 
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Otley. The first marriage in our Chapel was constituted 
by Miss Robinson, the bride, and Mr. Joseph Shutt, the 
bridegroom, both of Guiseley, to whom a beautifully bound 
copy of the Holy Scriptures was presented. The last 
marriage we are favoured to record in this humble Review 
took place in Providence Chapel on the 13th September, 
rg19, the contracting parties being Miss Ida Rawnsley, of 
Devonshire Road, Guiseley, bride, to Mr. Alfred Hardwick, 
bridegroom, being a descendant relation of the writer’s first 
co-partner in life. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hardwick are 
members of Guiseley Primitive Methodists. The scene of 
their honeymoon was St. Anne’s. We wish them a Iong, 
happy life. The Rev. 8. A. Langham officiated on the 
occasion, in the presence of a respectable body of people. 


CHAPTER VI, 


ASSOCIATE PROEM. 


The Book of books is thickly set with memorandum 
direction. It is richly studded with thousands of unique 
‘“ Forget-me-nots,’’ all pointing to a great duty in regard 
to memory. 

‘“ Remember the days of old, wonsider the years of 
many generations.”’ One of the routes for our sincere and 
unlimited gratitude is found in reviewing the past life and 
characters of our great progenitors. We there see how 
they took care to rivet and fix the minds of observers on 
matter and circumstances they had in hand. 


Jacob erected a stone to commemorate his night’s 
sleep in the open-air. Joshua erected 12 stones on each 
side of Jordan—stones which instituted age-long inquiries 
as to their meaning. A very striking word, both in the 
Old and New Testament, is the word ‘‘ Remember.’’ 
““Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.’’ 
““ Remember the Lord thy God, which brought thee from 
the Land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. And 
specially significant and prominent are the words, ‘‘Remem- 
ber Lot’s wife.’’ In the forepart of Christ’s 3 years’ 
sojourn on earth, He spoke many words to his disciples 
which they had forgot in the hinderpart of His Life. By 
some plain expression or vivid illustration, ‘‘ they remem- 
bered His Words.’’ ‘‘I stir up your pure minds,’’ said 
Peter, “‘ by putting you in remembrance.”’ When our 
Blessed Master sat at one of the most important supper- 
tables in the world, He said, ‘‘ Do this, in Remembrance of 
Me.’’ For 7o years this poor man has been gathering 
stories, erecting memorials and rearing tablets to memorize 
our Chapels, Schools, and Institutes. We have been making 
records of interesting persons, noble characters, and most 
worthy examples of men and women who spent their lives 
in our midst. 

In ‘conspicuous retrospect we see holy men’s exem- 
plary doings, bearing marvellous issues. Ebenezers, they 
show of simple, pious soul-winning stratagem, overcoming 
satanic plans of evil, and waving banners of Christly 
honour and triumph. Eight years after opening a P.M. 
Cottage Service in Back Lane, we erected a Memorial in 
shape of a little, plain, unimposing Chapel in an uninhabited 
locality. In 25 more years, we put up lanother memorial, 
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a new Sunday School, standing to-day for a living purpose. 
In g years after that we erected another stone, the memoriser 
of our commodious Providence Chapel. A few years more 
and we laid hold of a couple of cottages in Barret St., at 
the end of which we reared the Young Men’s Institute, 
reaching forward to a £5,000 property, taking into account 
land required for roads, play-ground, etc. Our friends will 
pardon our seeming elation if we indulge in a couple of 
fitting words: Ebenezer! Ebenezer! hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’’ If your humble servant had not been a gleaner 
in the fields of rolling time, we might have been without 
ancient records and relic accounts in the archives of our 
Church. If a man of low degree had never noted the 
larger and smaller concerns and scenes of our Church’s 
history, its growth and developed manhood, then visible, 
interesting, and pleasing matters might have been ‘a blank 
sheet. It has been our happiness and real pleasure to seek, 
collect, and preserve the sterling, the valuable, and serious, 
and place them side by side with the jolly, the humorous, 
and the merry. 


The literary efforts of the last few years were designed 
to prevent oblivions, possibilities on Brethren of noble faith 
and works, and to meet or execute a duty impressed on 
us by a superhuman leading from the very days of our 
boyhood. Indeed! We have a settled conviction that we 
have been called to this antiquarian work in as clear a 
way as when we were called to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. This work has not hindered any other work of 
mine in connection with the Church or Circuit during the 
68 years of my service and love to the Saviour. The man 
who speaks and writes asks in all humility who among the 
few of 75 years ago, would have risked his time, care, 
patience, and work in a task so unassuming. We know 
that there are among us to-day qualified young men who 
would have done a work of this kind with brighter ‘and 
perhaps better results, but the valuable difference between 
them and us is: We have had the experience, they have 
not. One closing fact remains, if I had not attended to 
this pleasing work, the young people of our Sunday Schools, 
and parents of our Societies and Circuit might have been 
found wrapped in cloudy darkness, as regards the birth, the 
infancy, the boyhood, and meridian life of Otley Circuit 
Primitive Methodism.—J.M. 


Dutcent Men at GuIsELEy.—Mr. W. Ump epy. 
Neither mists, nor clouds, nor doubts, nor fears, has 
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ever darkened the {iriendship existing between Mi. William 
Umpleby and myself. Temporal cares and sickness, society 
union and efforts, church business and debates, may some- 
times have formed a chasm of thought and deed, but the 
true grip of heart and hand have always been there. 

Uur brother has had a lengthy career of physical, men- 
tal, social, and religious labour in the workshop of Guiscley 
P.M. Church. Mr. Umpleby haiis from Shipley, whence 
we remember his coming to Guiseley, and when at once he 
threw in his lot with the Primitive Methodists. At one 
time he held a situation as schoolmaster at Tong Park, 
Baildon, under the jurisdiction of Messrs. Denby & Sons. 
Our Guiseley people soon availed themselves of Brother 
Umpleby’s abilities by giving him a position as superin- 
tendent in our Sunday School. The Otley Circuit gave 
our brother a hearty welcome to their pulpits. He, our 
Brother, was a faithful, zealous, instructive preacher through 
many happy years. When having served the school into 
the teens of years, and when through feeble health 
he retired, the School Committee presented to him a beau- 
tiful portrait of himself as a mark of respect for services 
rendered. His business as a travelling draper put upon 
him hard work through hot summer and cold winterly 
weather. This, after some years told upon his bodily 
constitution, from which, in weakness of heart, he suffers 
to-day. He, Mr. Umpleby, still attends the Sanctuary to 
hear the blessed Gospel, though he himself had to relin- 
quish the pleasing work. His devoted wife died some years 
ago, leaving a son and daughter, the latter lays on an 
invalid’s bed. Mr. Umpleby’s recent business and home 
residence stands on ground once bought on which to erect 
a new P.M. Sunday School, which was sold when the site 
on which the school now stands presented itself. We 
trust the even of life to him and to his family ‘will be 
bright and clear. 

‘ Till glory breaks upon their view, 
In brighter worlds above.”’ 
Mr. Umpleby has been a total abstainer from his boy- 


hood, and who at this date, 1919, has been in Guiseley 
approaching 50 years. May he live many more years. 


‘© OveR THERE, OVER THERE.”’ 
Mabel Crook was a bright girl of 15 years, the beloved 
daughter of Primitive Methodist parents. In tender life she 
became a scholar in our Guiseley Sunday School. She had 
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a quick and perceptive intellect, and soon formed happy 
views of the Precious Bible. She perused the stories con- 
nected with the New Testament with evident pleasure. 
Other books for young people she read and praised, and 
turned them to good account for herself and others. 

Mabel Crook had a splendid memory, and could 
retain almost all she read. She gave recitations at our 
special teas, anniversaries, and bazaar. Certain hymns from 
our Hymnal she could repeat with glowing countenance and 
sparkling joy. ‘‘ Eternal Light, Eternal Light,’’ was her 
favourite. The clenching words and inspiring tune seemed 
to impress her, though but young with the greatness, 
majesty, and love of God. The words of the immortal 
Binney, I heard her quote a short time before she went 
‘over there.’’ She was a young sapling marked to fall, 
but in her fall, she went up to God and to His Throne. 
Miss Crook sleeps with other scholars of like age in our 
sacred territory. We often cast an eye on her tombstone 
beneath which her remains rest, awaiting the happy, glorious 
Resurrection morn—died, October 19th, 1906. 

‘“ Clothed in robes of spotless white, 
Now she dwells with God in light.’’ 


BLAND AND CROOK—GUISELEY. 

Few men have done more solid work in our Church 
than the two Brethren at the head of this sheet. In Sun- 
day ‘School work, they have been men to the fore, always 
there whenever possible. Their hearts were in their work 
and to duty they went. They never flinch, no lion stops 
them in the way. The King’s business requires haste, 
and off they run. 

About Brothers George Bland and Edwin Crook there 
is no show, nor display, nor glitter, nor mere feigning a 
thing, but with firm and honest tread, they pass along the 
even tenor of their way. They each must have served the 
Church and School for 4o years, and are still going for- 
ward. In two instances Mr. Bland has been bereaved of 
his earthly friends who passed over the sable waters to the 
everlasting rest. The evening life, the setting sun, the 
white locks which are a crown of glory, does not hinder 
Mr. Bland from due attention to the Master’s work. 
Mr. Bland paid long service as treasurer to the Trust Fund. 
Mr. Edwin Crook, of Rose Cottage, Guiseley, excelled as 
society steward official through many thoughtiful, toiling 
years. When money from Guiseley to Quarterday has not 
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- been to his desire, our Brother has turned and twined and 
squared to raise the wind. When the Church thermometer 
has shown the cash low, not adequate as his quota for 
Quarterly Meeting, he has spared neither time, nor exertion, 
to honour the Guiseley engagement. 

He is at present one of our Class Leaders, and fills the 
office of Secretary for our Chapel Trustees. These Breth- 
ren fill corners of immense benefit to our ‘Church. 


Mrs. STEWART, LEADER oF LaApigs’ CLAss. 

We make no apology as we write respecting Mrs. 
Stewart. She is not a very old member, at the same time, 
we say she is not a child, having been with us 18 years. 
We refer to that lady and insert her name in this honour 
roll. We have mused on her fittingness, steadiness, and 
godly character; her discreet manner and consistency coupled 
with intelligence and efficiency to fill the office of Leader 
so well and successfully in what is called ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Class.’’ The termination of more than 14 years at the 
head of that Meeting proves that Mrs. Stewart is the right 
woman in the right place. 

As the Class has done so well in young days I hope 
its meridian life will be equally successful, and its old age 
a crown of glory. 

P.S.—This day, November ist, 1919, I have attended 
Mrs. Stewart’s 14th Annual Tea.—J.M. 


HONOURABLE RECOGNITION OF MRS. STEWART’S SERVICE. 

On the 22nd January, 1919, the above ‘Class of Christian 
believers, in connection with Guiseley Primitive Methodist 
Church, made a free tea, to which old and new members 
were specially and kindly invited. A'fter enjoying them- 
selves with that beautiful energising spread, a Presentation 
Service took place of an unusual order. 

The Present was the united purchase of the above sis- 
ters, under the weekly leadership of Mrs. Stewart, a lady 
of conspicuous intelligence, attentiveness, and devotion. 
The elegant and beautiful present consisted of three pleasing 
figures of silver material, cafculated to adorn the table of 
the elite gathering of an afternoon tea. 


The presentation with nice words and deeds and appear- 
ance, was made by the Rev. S. A. Langham, of Yeadon; 


the offering was neat and fitting. The approachable, 
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honest, and devoted lady received the honourable gift with 
evident emotion and almost inexpressible acknowledgement. 
The prosperity of the Class, thd growth in girace of the 
members, and the ripening of their souls for the garner of 
Heaven is to Mrs. Stewart at all times, a satisfying reward. 
But, whenever she sees her initials engraved on the silver 
vessels, there will come the gentle reminder, ‘‘ She hath 
done what she could’. May she ‘live long to do good. 


SociAL SUNLIGHT OF GUISELEY. 


Mr. Edwin Lee, or ‘‘ Ned’? as he is regularly called, 
has a sunny appearance and brightness. The monotony 
of the town, Guiseley, would be gloomy without him. He 
comes from a family of historic Lees, of the Township of 
Idle, all noted Primitives. His pedigree returns to the 
days of Sampson Turner, “lhomas Russel, Robert Key, 
Samuel and William \Antliffe. ' ‘We had the privilege of 
friendship with two john Lee’s, father and son, both Local 
Preachers, and of important standing in Town Lane P.M. 
Church. The eldest son, David Lee, was a 8.S. teacher 
and Society Class Leader of glittering reputation. The 
father’s praise was in all the Churches. Edwin Lee, of 
Guiseley, kinds to a certain degree to his lineal antece- 
dents. He is of robust constitution, Wwith wiry limbs and 
““ strong men ’’ who do not bow themselves. His shoulders 
are broad for burdens heavy, while his ‘rosy, face jand jsunny 
attitude give promise of health and additional years of life. 
His very coming throws social sunlight into any twilight 
situation. Brother Ned is the meridian sun of a Trustee 
Meeting. Outings of the choir, neighbourly picnics, and 
school feasts are kept jolly in his presence. Edwin Lee 
knows what sort of ‘a hymn and tune to pitch im a lifting 
Excelsior (Prayer Meeting. We hope the Guiseley Lee, 
one of the few relics left, will still keep well to show ‘his 
cheery face in Providence wide associations. So be it. 


BROTHERS FRy, RoBinson, AND GLADWIN, GUISELEY. 


Brother F. B. Fry, like the smith’s beaten anvil, 
abides the stroke with an unwavering soul, and like the 
ivy he clings to the oak, though rocked about by wind 
and storm. In him we see a man sunny, cheerful, but at 
the same time studious, passing along the good old way. 
The Sunday School and the Young People’s Class are to 
Brother Fry two interesting forts. Gentle, mild, patient, 
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kind, and winning, are traits in his admirable career. Day 
School teachers (members of our Church) are pleased to 
labour under such an affable disposition. He wins the 
children. What a fight and what a victory. In the young 
People’s class, Mr. Fry stands prominently useful as the 


“sun’s director ray.’’ The years roll away, and still our 
dear Bro. sways a loving sceptre over young, docile, 
intelligent minds. The writer is glad to be part and 


parcel of that magnetic meeting. I may safely say as a 
summing-up opinion, the Young People’s Class is a light- 
house, a city of refuge, a stronghold, and a pillar of import- 
ance in Providence Church. Brother Henry Robinson has 
had some 24 summers and winters in our happy Zion. He 
is the right hand man of Mr. Fry in the promising work 
among the coming generation. Mr. R. knows and seems 
his work, and supporters of Sunday Schools see that he 
knows it and respect him. I think that Mr. Robinson will 
be one of those pure and genuine souls who go home from 
School with a joyous and happy heart. 

Our friend Robinson is a Local Preacher of visible 
magnitude and success. There is not a more willing worker 
as far as I can judge, in the whole of Otley Circuit. We 
have seen in his sermons the humble, clear, concise, loving, 
and forceful appeal, with compassionate and_ touching 
remarks, in fitting and closing words. The future opens 
out for Mr. Henry Robinson a wide field of all-round 
usefulness. 

Rev. W. Gladwin, late of Guiseley. Lovers and 
workers for ‘Christ, and inhabitants of this wide, wide 
world are often divided from each other by the rolling 
billows that flow between, but even in these invisible 
separations. ‘‘ There is a charm, O yes, a letter.’’ One 
of those charm-letters was put into my hands just recently 
by Mr. Gladwin’s relation, Mr. Henry Robinson. I ‘was 
cheered by Mr. Gladwin’s well-doing in America, and by 
his people’s appreciation and kind invitation to him to stay 
with them another year. This is our wish and prayer, that 
Mr. G. may have many seals for his hire and souls for his 
Ministry.—J.M. 


WapbDINGTON AND MaAub—GUISELEY. 

No man is better known in Guiseley and district, and 
no man passes in and out with greater sociability, than Mr. 
Isaac Waddington. 

Mr. W. carries with him a luminous, cheering light, 
tinctured with a jolly humour, always ready with a word 
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that makes some really think that Isaac W. has no trouble, 
that he lives among a bed of roses. ‘‘ But every heart 
knows its own bitterness.’? From a child he has known 
our Sunday School and has been taught the Holy Scrip- 
tures. His parents were Primitives of the old type. 
Through a great part of his life, 50 years, he has been a 
bass singer in our Chapel Choir. He recently retired from 
the singing pew and now sits in the body of the Chapel, 
where his voice is heard to advantage among the wor- 
shippers. He delights to meet an old chatty Prim. with 
whom he can have a pipe and a bit of weed with a fire at 
the end. Bro. ‘‘ Ike’’ can enjoy a joke and a few spicy 
anecdotes, interspersed with good news from P.M. circles. 


But Isaac also is a Chapel Trustee and offical rep- 
resentative to Quarterly Mecting. He ‘swells with rapture 
in a good fiery Prayer Meeting where the steam is up and 
the glory down. <A minister or layman with potent energy 
and direct appeals, creates no little stir in the sphere of 
Isaac’s inner man. 


Our Bro. talks about a good Meeting, or a sing, or 
parson, or collection in the street and club, and recom- 
mends the hearing of a man or woman to his workmates. 
He has a good share of organic sensibility of cheer and 
laugh, and happy company. Above all, Isaac Waddington 
has Christian views of the Bible, the Church, the Ministry, 
and deplored present-day leaning to a common _ sense 
respectability of Church or Chapel going. Isaac Wadding- 
ton knows what a real old genuine Revival means, and is 
not unobservant of altered conditions of life, and he, like 
many more, longs for the new world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 


Adam Maude was a Christian P.M. of ‘bold type. 
He was of the Peter stamp, sharp, decisive, and quick in 
conclusiveness. He considered the signs of the times and 
laid before the boys of- our select class his views as to the 
way of life they should take. As President in initial time 
of the Adult Bible Class, he said many things on Bible 
matters. When in London on business he gathered many 
good things and tidings and drew inferences therefrom for 
the good of the lads. 


It was our lot to watch his valley journey through the 
shadow of death, he said calm, and yet boldly, ‘‘ I die, 
standing on the Eternal Rock.’? ‘‘ Heaven and earth 
combine to say, how blest the righteous when he dies.” 
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A FaMmiLty OF PRIMITIVE INCLINATION. 


Mr. Thomas Hogg and family have had a_ long 
association with Guiseley Primitive Methodists. Their 
children were taught early to attend the Sunday School. 
Their grandchildren are treading in the same track. Mr. 
Hogg was caretaker when stipends were low, but he and 
his wife and daughters attended to that work with regard 
and care. For more than half a century, Mrs. Hogg has 
always had a hand in bazaars, teas, adult class and other 
committees. From scholar, teacher, and member of 
societies, she has reached the circle of old stock. But 
still the subject of zealous toil. Mrs. H. is the writer’s 
niece, and shows no little hospitality and helpfulness to a 
relative living under a cloud of domestic bereavement. 
Rachel, their daughter, died when a senior scholar, and 
was interred at Primitive Chapel by the Rev. John Bow- 
ness, an old minister. Several of their married children, 
including their only son and his wife (the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pawson, an old Primitive family of Lincoln), 
and also a grown-up grandaughter, all cultivating a relish 
for the House of God. 

Often in combination they can sing :— 

‘“T love thy Kingdom, Lord, 

The house of thine abode, 

The Church, O blest Redeemer, saved 
With Thine own Precious Blood.’’ 


A SIMULTANEOUS FamMILyY—THE MOSELEY’s, 


Four eminent brothers, three of whom spent less or 
more of their life at Yeadon, did good service in the 
popular town on the Hill. They were born of good parents 
whose remains lay in the Guiseley P.M. Cemetery. 

Mark, after leaving the family’s native town of Hud- 
dersfield, lived at Pool, near Otley, and then dwelt at 
Henshaw, Yeadon. In 1858, he was called into the P.M. 
Ministry, serving most of his probation in the Middleham 
Circuit. In after years he was in Ireland, then at Pudsey, 
serving the same Connexion. His life was not ‘a long one, 
but he did good work and went to his reward. 

Jesse, the eldest, was the only one who was not a 
preacher. He was a through Primitive Methodist and a 
good man. He had a fluent and forceful tyle of ex- 
pression. His perception and discernment were naturally 
quick. Sunday School and society matters mostly engaged 
his attention while at Yeadon. In the latter part of his 
-life he dwelt at Morecambe, but kept up a Christian and 
Primitive Methodist Jife. 


= 
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I cannot vouch for David’s residence in Yeadon, but 
he served Christ closely for many years at Guiseley. In 
class, school and pulpit he was ‘“‘ instant in season, and out 
of it.”’ Then Pudsey became his final dwelling-place. He 
was a member of the School Board at the latter place, 
and a useful man in Pudsey Church and Circuit. We 
attended his funeral. 


But it was Mr. Joshua Moseley who was the mist 
prominent figure in the Moseley family. For many years 
before he was a citizen of Guiseley. He was a “* burning 
and shining light among Yeadon Prims. In ‘Church ffellow- 
ship, Sunday School, pulpit, and temperance platform work, 
he was eminently ‘successful. But Joshua Moseley had a 
very smart and attractive personality, by which he caught 
the eye and ear of the people. At one time he, Mr. M., 
had unusual command over'the whole cause at Yeadon. A 
twist of his eye, a word from his lips, or a change of his 
position, affected and influentially directed the whole of the 
then compact force of Yeadon Society. ‘‘ That ‘will do, 
my friends,’’ is a sample of the transforming effect of a 
word from his tongue. This had not the least semblance 
of bully or autocratic masterfulness, or domineering 
direction. ‘It was an influence of love, kindness, trans- 
parent magnetism. It was thought by some that money 
flowed from his pocket almost beyond his means, that was 
known to himself the best, but he was a strong man on the 
spiritual side which propelled him forward on the financial 
so well. Our Brother finally gave himself up exclusively 
to temperance advocacy in the U.K.A. in which he did much 
good. Bishop Auckland and Birmingham were ‘scenes of 
his unstinted work. What a wonderful family the Mose- 
ley’s were! A host in themselves! 


AN EARLY Morninc LOVEFFAST. 

In February of 1856, the writer was invited to con- 
duct a Lovefeast in the old Primitive Chapel at Baildon. 
On a very cold windy morning I walked from Guiseley and 
commenced the service exactly at 7 o’clock a.m. 

I observed a goodly number of Primitive Methodists 
from Shipley who had trudged up the hill and bravely 
resisted the cold bleak wind. The Baildon members came 
up well, and by 7.20, the Lovefeast experiences were being 
heard. When the service was fairly commenced, William 
Scott, of ‘Shipley, struck up in his bold happy way. ‘‘ We 
are joyously voyaging over the main ’’ etc,, and of all the 
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blessed times I have had in singing, I think that was the 
grandest and most powerful. The Glory of God filled the 
Chapel. Every man and woman waited on God and down 
came Glory upon Glory. The strong winds of heaven, blew 
that way. In quick succession, rich experience streamed 
from living hearts. At 15 minutes past 8 o’clock, accord- 
ing to arrangement, we again and again attempted to con- 
clude the Lovefeast in vain, and finally we did jso in rather 
abrupt form. Then when the happy company got out into 
the Chapel yard, a Chapel built on the mountain side, the 
beautiful hymn was sung in rolling notes of blessed influence 
—‘ O happy day that fixed my choice on Thee my Saviour 
and my God,’’ etc. It was easy preaching in the same 
Chapel in the afternoon. We then took tea with a friend, 
after which we walked to our evening appointment in 
E'sholt Mission Room. 


Surely we had walked with God that day. What a 
Pentecostal Sunday that was! It is still written in our 
heart. More talk about it when we reach the other side. 
In the meantime, faith, work, peace and joy. 


DESCENDANTS FROM A MUSICAL FAMILy. 


Messrs. John, Willie, Charles, and Arthur Frankland, 
of Yeadon, in the years of the past, are still remembered 
as assidious attenders and workers in that respective 
society. They were single in their eye, and clear in their 
perceptive powers. Two of the three Brothers served 
Otley Circuit well for many years as men of independent 
thought, and as welcomed expositors of the written word. 
The characters and motives of the three men were unim- 
peachable, and while at Yeadon, Brothers John Willie and 
Charles did a large share of unquestionable good. Mr. 
Arthur Frankland still resides at Yeadon, serving the Church 
and supporting the cause there while Willie’s home is in 
the shire—not far distant from the celebrated Mow Cop of 
Primitive Methodist note, and Charles adorns the doctrines 
of the Cross in a Lancashire town. I must say a closing 
word with respect to this noted family of Frankland’s. I 


knew their father and grandfather and their uncle. All 
three reputed violin players at the old Sunday School 
Anniversaries when I was but a raw lad. To find three 


such ifruit-bearing branches from the old stock who lived 
at Guiseley as these men of Frankland’s are, is a real joy 
to my soul in the terminus experience of the writer’s 
earthly life, 
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RouGH STONES FROM THE QUARRY. 


In meditation, my thoughts are entirely sanctified in 
company of that old veteran of Yeadon, formerly of Esholt, 
Johnny Riley, with many drawbacks and cross-providences. 
Besides him, we have not forgot Lemuel and old Johnny 
‘“ Leng.’’ We heard of the latter’s talk with Mr. Eckers- 
ley, of (Carlton. That rich man was amazed with 
Johnny’s ideas, and stood with wonder and amazement as 
plain Yeadon Johnny spoke of himself as a poor man in this 
world but how rich he would be in the next life. I shall be 
accommodated,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘ in heaven with a mansion, 
in which I shall be safe and happy for ever.’’ The wealthy 
Squire did not understand the title and assurance of Johnny 
‘“Leng,’’ to his mansion home above. Many gcod men 
and women of Yeadon I have forgot, but God has their 
names in the Book of Life. There was, I just remember, 
Cripple John, who used to preach a bit sometimes. He will 
walk without a dependent stick in that ‘up and down 
fashion,’ next time we see him, and that will be in heaven. 
‘‘ When that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away.’’ 


Tue Late Mrs. JOSEPH PRESTON, OF YEADON. 

In this meridian of life, Mr. Preston must 
have endured a somewhat’ painful loss in the 
death of his late wife. I had not a large acquain- 
tance with Mrs. Preston, but just sufficient to show a 
little of her character, disposition and worth. I found in 
Mrs. P. an amiable, kind, and friendly spirit. On a first 
interview one took her toi be a bit reticent and reserved, but 
gentle conversation revealed Mrs. Preston’s invaluable 
dignity. In no small degree was seen in this sister, social, 
complacent, sympathetic, and unspotted Christian character. 
Though not possessed of the best of health, there was a 
place in her heart for the welfare of Yeadon P.M. Church. 
Like the Bethany Mary, she sat at Jesus’ feet and learned 
his golden lesson. I had a few opportunities of talk with 
Mrs. P. and found her “‘ serving ‘and waiting ’’ in feeble- 
ness of health. There was. no hurry, nor fuss, but a clear 
revelation to the visitor of a peaceful, gentle, and passive joy. 
The writer was at Mrs. Preston’s funeral and heard the 
Rev. G. W. King delineate in sweet, beautiful words, the 
unblemished character of Sister P. She sleeps on the 
premises where the respectful family worshipped God. 
Our estimate fails to express the worthiness of this Yeadon 
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woman. But we say this of the late Mrs. Preston, ‘‘ She 
has done what she could,’’ and now ‘“‘ Rests.’’ May the 
family, perfectly complete, meet her in heaven. 


Mrs. Martha Shadlock, whom we have known and 
respected for more than 50 years, was laid to rest in the 
Yeadon Cemetery, on the 23rd February, 1919, in her 7oth 
year. Mrs. S. walked and worked side by side with her 
husband, Mr. Joseph Shadlock, ‘‘ whose praise was in all 
the Churches,’’ in his long, useful life. As the daughter 
of the late George Rayner (formerly Local Preacher), she 
was brought up in the fear of the Lord. All good things 
centred in Sister S., a grip, a smile, and help according to 
ability. Sunday School, Chapel, Band of Hope, sick rooms, 
were earnestly attended to in addition to the duties of her 
own household. We trust the respected family, with whom 
we sympathise, will walk in the light and leading of their 
parents, ais they walked before the Lord in the Liand of the 
Living. Their burdens are all laid down. Peace! Peace! 
‘“ One by one we cross the river.’’ 


Tue Moses or Otiry Crrcuir—Mr. Jos. PRESTON. 

We have in Mr. Joseph Preston, of Yeadon, a man 
who in his primary life was not in a hurry to compel the 
coming of his life’s chance and opportunity. He stood still 
and like the legislator of Israel, saw the salvation of God.’’ 
He waited in confined life in purchased service, and in 
bounded hours, a long time, in obedient and faithful direct- 
tion to his earthly masters. An opportune time arrived 
which Mr. Preston isaw, when, after enlightened consider- 
ation, he broke loose from restraint to meet and combat 
with the world’s industrial life. In taking this important 
step, Mr. Preston took care to husband his time and 
money if Goad saw good to bestow upon him those two 
precious items. Our Brother took care that God, who was 
his best friend, should not be forgot, and that in full 


proportion to his, Mr. P.’s, means. This compact with 
his: Maker showed the motive and object of the man to be 
pure and unselfish. *Providence has smiled upon his 


servant, and the servant smiles generous returns to numer- 
ous calls from the Churches. With Mr. P. there is heart, 
will, benevolence, labour and happiness. Mr. Preston, 
never since we knew him, has ever shown a narrow or 
crippled view in his dealing with men in respect to morals, 
ethics, justice and religion. His views are broad, his 
principles strong and deep. This statement has been ex- 
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emplified by Mr. Preston in the world, the Church, the 
Circuit, the district, the P.M. Connexion, and among the 
Guardians of the Poor, also, in the Council Chamber of 
Yeadon Township where he lives. It should be known as 
a truism that Mr. Preston fought a battle and won a con- 
troversial victory in Otley Circuit on the revision of Minis- 
terial salaries and levies to the Churches. This he did 
before the death of the rgth century, and ever since there 
has been a gradual development on the source of finance . 
which has proved itself to have been a policy of necessity 
in the hard times of the recent past. From the Land of 
Egypt and the house of bondage, shortage of money at old 
Quarterly Meetings, has come a Canaan of freedom, sa 
honey-rock of sweetness, and timbrel sounds of great 
deliverance. 


Joseph Preston has shown a humble but true leading 
of Quarterday Brethren through the wilderness of money 
straits into the pleasant possession of easy finance, one 
word more. Like the master he serves, he hears, and sees, 
and gives obedient attention to that imperative utterance, 
‘“ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business.’’ 
Mr. P. has, we believe, just gone past life’s prescribed 
limit, but he still does a little pulpit work. To say the leaist, 
he’s a busy man. We trust his “ path will shine brighter 
and still brighter unto the perfect day.’’ 


MINISTERS IN THE EARLy HaLF OF THE IQTH (CENTURY. 


The late Rev. Joseph Toulson, of Rawden, and the 
late Rev. William Yeadon, of Yeadon, P.M. Ministers were 
before our day, I am much in the dark about them—but 
““in that day, we shall know as we are known.’’ Recog- 
nition in heaven is within the circle of our faith—even 
recognition of those we never knew on earth.—J,M. 


Tue Late Mr. HENRy CoupLanp, oF YEADON. 


Mr. Henry Coupland, of Yeadon, was very widely 
known. His social and moral life ‘was stainless and worthy 
of being copied. He was kind and bright in demeaour, 
while his every-day life was straight, calm, admirably 
social and unostentatious. With Mr. Coupland, the require- 
ments of God were well and prayerfully considered. He 
was well guided and directed by the following Scripture : 
‘“ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
love mercy and walk humbly with thy God,” . 
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Our dear Brother, Coupland, took special interest in 
the Sunday School, and as a Class Leader for some years, 
enriched his members by spiritual and experimental thought. 
As a worthy man the Otley Circuit Authorities sent Mr. 
C. as delegate to the Manningham Synod some years ago. 


On a Sunday or week-night, he went to public worship 
as a man eager for the Bread of Life. Whenever the 
writer met him he found sweet and refreshing conversation. 
I concluded that Brother Coupland gave full and implicit 
trust to Divine Providence, for guidance, subsistence, pro- 
tection, health and safety. He kept, by God’s grace, his 
mind well settled on that great question between God and 
his soul, and when the last came, all was well. A very 
respectable body of people gathered around his door to pay 
their tribute of respect to a worthy citizen and Christian 
man. This number included Primitive Methodists, Queen 
St. adherents, and many other condolatory friends. The 
Church lost a staying hand, the family, a faithful parent, 
and the world a noble example. 


Mr. Witson SHERWOOD, LATE OF GUISELEY, Now or LeEeEps. 

As I write, Mr. Sherwood must be entering upon his 
85th year in the earthly tabernacle of mortal life. While 
at Guiseley in 1868, his whole soul and mind and strength 
was devoted to Sunday School and Gospel work. We 
admired Brother Sherwood for the fearless exposition of 
his principles and the bold Christian exploits of his life 
while he was with us. Like David and Jonathan, Mr. 
Town and Mr. Sherwood were united together in the 
closest friendship. Mr. Sherwood carried his strength of 
soul and will into his energetic preaching which we have 
not forgot, and which we cherish and respect after the 
lapse of years. We and Bro. S. share alike the blessing 
of a ripe old age, which we hope, when the mortal change 
comes, the light of immortality may break upon our view, 
in the ageless, cloudless, and deathless life of heaven. Mr. 
Sherwood died April 25th, and was interred at Leeds on 
April 28th, 1919. 

‘““A home in heaven, what a blessed thought !”’ 


Tur Poor sut RicH.—Tur Mrsses DUNWELL AnD BOLTON. 

These two girls belonged to two of the poorest 
families of Guiseley. They were scholars in the infancy of 
our Sunday School. While but young, they were piously 
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inclined, and for a time, were very useful members of 
society. Miss Dunwell, daughter of ‘‘ Jacky ’’ Dunwell, 
of Spring Head Mill renown, married and died young, 
from painful ignorance of unsuitability of her life’s partner. 
“ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.”’ 
Miss Bolton was an offspring of Ann Bolton, well known 
then by almost everybody in Guiscley. These two were 
among the most regular attenders in the writer’s class- 
workers in Church. Miss Bolton became settled in life at 
Tong Park. She occasionally attended the Wesleyans and 
died in that locality. 


THe Late Mrs. Oppy oF GUISELEY. 

This decidedly holy woman was the daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Booth, of Rawden, sister to Mr. J. E. Booth, Raw- 
den, and Mrs. Gill, of Guiseley, and beloved wife of Mr. 
William Oddy, also of Guiseley. Mrs. Oddy was a humble 
but faithful servant of Jesus Christ at IRawden, in Little 
Moor Church for many years until her removal to Guiseley. 
She was a cheerful worker in our Guiseley cause, until 
chronic Rheumatic entirely prostrated her physical system 
from head to foot. The fiery furnace was hot, the ordeal 
was trying, but she maintained her faith in the Supreme 
Being, as her Friend, Saviour, and Lord. She took great 
interest in the Monday night Class, and wrote scriptural 
mottoes on slips of paper to the young members. ‘She 
had strong confidence in God to the very last. Her spiritual 
insight was keen and lively. Without complaint she glided 
down to the side of Jordan, and there found ‘Christ to carry 
her over to the haven of rest. 

Her bodily pains were sometimes overbearing to nature, 
but in patience she possessed her soul. She sincerely 
thanked her many visitors and kind friends and faithful 
husband for all their regular and vigil attendance, then 
calm as a summer’s eve, the body ceased to exist, but the 
spirit iof the refined saint took its happy flight to the realms 
of the blest. 

‘And thus by turns we pass away, 
As star by star grows dim, 

And each translated into day, 
Are lost and found in Him.”’ 


OLp ann New DispensaTiIon.—OrT.Ley MEmpers. 


It is to me avery important work in attempting to 
memorise the valuable work of men head and shoulders 
better than yourself. It is, however, within my recollection 
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to say a word about the late George Flesher, late veteran 
Primitive Methodist of Otley. In 1853, he was one of the 
Congregation whom I addressed in Otley Chapel in the 
above year. Mr. Flesher belonged to and was a member 
when Otley was a branch of Leeds, first Circuit prior to 
1840. The day of small and feeble things predominated 
Market Street, but Bro. Flesher was at his post. However 
small the audience, or whatever unkind word or deed came 
in their way, they went forward. One quiet fellow named 
Myers was the Chapel keeper, a good man, but at a time 
of hostility and persecution he was fearfully discouraged. 
George Flesher was the ‘* Luther ’’ of Primitive Methodism 
in Otley, and the Chapel Keeper, like Malanthou, was 
fearful and timorous. Bro. Flesher was rather a broad 
tall and weighty man in person and physiognomy, with a 
strong, bold voice which cheered the caretaker and others 
of his mould. The singing and prayers of Flesher were 
mighty. They cheered the timid preacher not a little. 
What a ‘blessed man George Flesher was. There used to 
be a man in Kirkgate, Otley, whose surname was Simpson, 
I think, he would be uncle to the late Simpson opposite the 
Market. ~-But of that I am not sure. I now refer to Mr. 
John Simpsor, the ironmonger, a good and great man in 
the Station Road P.M. School, who died not long ago, 
after which his daughter was a victim to a serious accident. 
The sympathy of the people was great. 

But the senior Simpson in Kirkgate stood by ‘the 
Prims. in all seasons. He was wonderfully taken up ‘with 
their singing and speaking. I remember once or twice 
taking tea at his house when I was planned at Otley. 
Flesher and Simpson were pillars in Otley old Chapel at 
that time, they worked together splendid. Then Baldwin 
(father of Rev. Arthur Baldwin), Laycock, Whitaker, and 
the Crosfields, Chaffers, Bartles and others. 


Thomas Brown is among the past of Otley’s respectable 
and useful men. He was a practical man by continuance in 
well doing. (Sorry we had not his block for insertion.) 
His very home was sacred, consisting of three kindred 
spirits, all loving and serving one Master, two of whom, 
the father, and mother, are now serving in the temple 
above, while Willie, the only son, is in the militant church 
as Pastor and Manager of two or three interests in a 
farming district. 

‘Both father and son were popular by their public ser- 
mons in Otley and other Circuits. Mr. Brown lost his 
wife, then father and son were alone. The wish and 
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prayer of a life-time was not met in that family’s ex- 
perience. But all things are for the best in God’s handling. 
God seeth not as man seeth.’’? The son, Willie, is serving, 
we hear, a community of Christians with considerable 
success. We sincerely wish our young friend God ‘speed. 
Their souls are ‘‘ bound in the bundle ’’ of Heaven’s 
Eternal Life. 


Tue Goat REACHED—THE CROWN OBTAINED— 
Mrs. Forrest oF ASKWITH. 


Mrs. Forrest in the far-back days was a member in 
the Little P.M. Society at Askwith. An old Quaker 
meeting-house was their place of worship. She was a 
holy and zealous Christian, and had a great liking to the 
old ‘‘ Ranters,’’ as they were called by some. She was 
the mother of Mr. James Forrest, late of Guiseley, and if 
I mistake not, mother to Mrs. Bartle, of Otley, as well. 


Mr. anp Mrs. SHACKELTON OF RAWDON. 


This man and woman were dedicated to God by 
Christian ancestors. Bro. Shackelton was a most useful 
and stirring man in his former time, his devotion to the 
Rawden Church and its welfare were paramount in his 
mind. He, Mr. S., was a paralytic subject in -his latter 
days, and Mrs. Shackelton struggled with defective vision. 
Our Rawden people held Class Meetings occasionally at 
their house, with which the old saints were pleased and 
blest. Those good supporters of our cause have gone 
home to rest. 


SARAH SMITH OF BLACKPOOL. 


In the early eighties, Mrs. Smith was a warm-hearted 
member in the writer’s Meeting. By living in the Spirit, 
she went the nearest path to God by way of the Cross. 
Her lively singing, importunate praying, and glowing ex- 
aa helped wonderfully to make the meeting profitable 
to all. 


Like her husband, Mr. Geo. Smith, she died at Biack- 
pool, and was interred at Guiseley Primitive Chapel, their 
former spiritual home. 
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Hannaw BLAND OF GUISELEY:, 


We still see by imagination this staid’ and holy woman 
in the old Guiseley circle. Her words were very few among 
the worshippers of Providence Chapel, but she was a sister 
of Christ in reality. She lived to God with the witness 
within. Her last illness was short, severe, and mysterious. 
Mrs. Bland was a passive Christian, and I have no doubt, 
but eternity will be glorious to her. 


Mr. SAMUEL JOWETT, OF RawbeEn. 


This Brother, I remember, was a good hearer of the 
word of life in Rawden (Chapel. His ears were open to 
catch the pleasing sound, but his eyes ‘were dim, he was 
blind. He could not see brother, nor sister, nor friend, 
he could not see the Preacher, but Brother Jowett could 
hear the glad tidings he spoke, and this made his heart 
dance for joy. His Lovefeast experience was good, his 
hopes of heaven bright. He followed the Lord fully, even 
in a sheet of natural darkness. To Sam Jowett, the Lord’s 
promise was inspiring, ‘‘ I will lead the blind by a way 
that they knew not,’’ etc. ‘‘ There we shall see his face,’’ 
No blindness! Hallelujah! 


PRESIDENT OF THE GUISELEY P.M. Aputt BiIBLE Crass. 
APPRECIATION. 


I hope it will not be considered presumptuous on my 
part to record a word of sincere thanks for the views and 
light and blessing | have received while sitting under the 
enlightening addresses delivered by Mr. Dalton at the 
Guiseley P.M. Adult Bible Class. It has been a direct 
loss to me when through infirmity I could not attend. I 
have always loved and appreciated my Bible, but, after 
listening with profound attention to Mr. Dalton’s instructive 
words, or the authenticity of holy writ, the overthrow of 
Bible enemies in days of hot persecution, and the victorious 
hold it still maintains over human hearts and lives. I have 
nn increased, inward and outward respect and belief in 
Bible vitality and endurance. From his launching word of 
first address on the Holy Book, the class has helped in a 
strong way to more fully establish my faith, and the faith 
of others in the genuineness and undying value lof Holy 
Scripture. The spirituality and uplifting force, the cheer- 
ing and comforting influence of application which has 
invariably attended the deliverances of Mr.-J. E. Dalton, 
has materially brightened my terminating career and lifted 
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the veil for the last walk through the valley homeward to 
Ged. I give supreme thanks to God and best regards to 
Mr. Dalton, the medium of remembered blessing. _ Mr. 
Dalton held the Presidency 9 years with the highest 
respect and regard. 

We trust that now the war is over the Congregation 
of the Adult Class may become normal, that the String 
Band may again gather strength, as far as circumstances 
will permit, and also that the preserved followers of Jubal, 
if there are any, may take their old place, and in all 
heart-sympathy of language, we hope that those ‘* who 
are not,’’ have joined the Harpers of Heaven, who are 
‘harping with their harps.”’ 

On Saturday evening, November 15th, 1919, a grand 
testimonial, consisting of a travelling bag and writing 
lamp, was presented by the Committee of the Adult Buble 
Class, in recognition of Mr. Dalton’s useful and most 
successful work in the above class. Mr. C. J. Thompson 
presided, Mr. Andrew Procter (Wesleyan), former Presi- 
dent of the Class, gave a few pertinent remarks. The 
Rev. S. A. Langham gave an interesting address, while 
Mr. Birdsall presented the ‘articles. Mr. Dalton spoke 
with evident feeling of sincere thankfulness and best wishes 
for the Adult Class. 


My ‘SINCERE GRATITUDE TO ALMIGHTY Gop. 


Now unto God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
IT render my most tender and hearty thanks to God for all 
the blessings and favours of a long life. The preservation 
of it in times and places of danger, and the blessings He 
has vouchsafed to means used for its continuance to this 
day. For the mercy and forbearance He has shown to me, 
in the many mistakes of my life, and the sweet revelations 
of the holy Scriptures with the Holy Spirit’s presence and 
support in times of domestic affliction and severe trial. I 
tender to God, my Heavenly Father, adoration and praise 
for the Communion and fellowship I have enjoyed among 
his people in his house, and the strength he has given to 
his unworthy servant when proclaiming the glorious Gospe 
of the Blessed God. I thank God, in all humility, for a 
measure of success given in drawing a few poor sinners to 
the Cross and to the true light. 


But I now confess, in the Divine presence, how small 
that measure and how few the number of souls we have 
pulled out of the fire. We ask God for his great mercy 
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and his forgiving love. Without Him we could have done 
nothing. For strength in weakness, wisdom in ignorance, 
and life in death, I sincerely thank my Saviour and Lord. 
Time rolls away, and here I am at the goal of 84 years, 
“locking for the mercy of our: Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life.’ Through the Cross, I shall not look in vain, 
then, ‘‘ I shall be satisfied when I awake with his likeness.’’ 

Christmas Day, December, 1918.—J.M. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF AN OTLEY Woman. 

On the 27th April, 1919, a very sudden death 
occurred at Guiseley Kailway Station in the person of 
Mrs. Ann Chaffer, of 79, Albion Street, Ctley, 65 years 
oid. She had been spending the week-end at Armley, her 
native place, while her husband was attending to his duty 
as delegate for Otley Circuit at Central Hall, Bradford, 
being the Bradfiord {and Halifax Annual Synod. The 
telegram to Mr. Chaffer, announcing the sad event, made 
a deep impression on the District Meeting, and created a 
wide feeling of sympathy, Mr. and Mrs, Chaffer being old 
useful Members of the Otley Station Road Church. Mrs. 
C., it appears, was subject to bronchitis and heart-weak- 
ness. She was interred on May ist at Otley Cemetery. 
The Otley Circuit greatly sympathise with Mr. Chaffer in 
his sad bereavement. 

‘“ Ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of Man cometh.’’ 


Two WILLIAMS OF RAWDEN. 


Two natives of Rawden stand before us called by the 
names of William Hogg and William Coultas. Mr. Hogg 
has reached the Homeland, as has also his wife, both of 
whom were Primitive Methodists, leaving a daughter 
invalid in the village jof Gireengates. 

William Coultas, now of Lancaster, was the son of 
parents at Rawden, whose door was ever open to the 
early Preachers, and helped with unceasing labour in the 
erection of Little Moor Chapel. 

Both Williams were of a true and noble type, and 
had much domestic afflictidn and bereavement to fight 
with. The Church, the Sunday School, and the general 
welfare of the cause at Rawden, lay near their hearts from 
year to year. In the ever useful Camps they took a loving 
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part, joined in the wonderful street processions, and sung 
the praise of God with gireat delight. In matters of 
finance they, the ‘‘ two Williams,’’ were to the fore 
according to their means. In fine, they sought to facilitate 
the progress of the humble cause, and ‘‘ verily they have 
their. reward.’”’ 
The surviving William can devoutly pray :— 
‘Look Thou upon me and be merciful unto me, as thou 
usest to do unto those that love thy name.”’ 
—Psalm 119th, 132 verse. 
‘“ How oft have we his goodness seen, 
And feasted on his tender care; 
He has our kind preserver been, 
E’er since we breathed the vital air; 
His gentle hand supports us still, 
And leads us to his holy hill.’’ 


CHAPTER Vil, 


THe FLOWER ‘GIRLS OF OuR CHURCH. 

No ministration of our Society produces a more melting 
and tender effect than the flower distributors of our Church. 
Winter and Summer, the flowers in season appear by 
nimble fingers on the stands of our Communion. When 
these gladdening objects of niature have done their duty in 
the Hiouse of God by uplifting the thoughts and hearts of 
the worshippers from nature to nature’s God, then the 
attentive girls are there to carry them into rooms of the 
sick, cheering them with bloom and perfume among young 
and old, rich and poor. What darkling creatures we 
should be but for the flowers. The sick chamber would be 
gloomy and sad. The rose, the lily, the tulip, the chry- 
santhemum, and other blooms, brighten the bed of affliction 
and mitigates their suffering. These flower girls, Miss Waite 
and Miss Riley, sometimes assisted by Miss Kirkbright, 
attend the sick every Sunday on this grand errand of love. 
The Guiseley P.M. Church sends these bouquets in the 
name of Jesus Christ, the great sympathiser. ‘TI was 
sick and ye visited me.’’ ‘* He who cares for flowers, 
careth for_us.’’ ‘* Inasmuch,’’ etc. 

‘Send, Lord, by these to the sick and the dying; 

Speak to their hearts with a message of peace; 

Comfo:t the sad, who in weakness are lying, 

Grant the departing a gentle release.’’ 


ORDINATION CHARGE TO Two LocaL PreacuHeERs. 

Mr. W. D. Gladwin and Mr. T. E. Staples, in Guiseley 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, on Sunday evening, June 18th, 
1906, by James Myers, Guiseley. 

At last Quarterly Meeting, I acceded to a request to 
say a few words to the above two interesting young men 
by way of ordination charge, taking into account my own 
graduation to the Circuit Plan, I took preaching work for 
56 years, since which time I have occasionally ascended the 
pulpit on the same errand. 

With these two young men I have more especially to 
do this evening, more to do with them than the Congire- 
gation before me. They are entering upon grave and 
important ‘work. They @re passing into the {hick of 
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battle, surrounded by all the force of error and sin. Being 
young and comparatively inexperienced in preaching, they 
need an instructor, a leader and commander. I, of myself, 
am as nothing. By the help of the ‘‘ Great Teacher,”’ 
sent from God, I will endeavour to impart the needful on 
the present occasion as well as I can. I affectionately ask 
the attention of Brethren Gladwin and Staples to three 
important thoughts in connection with the work to which 
they aspire. Their duties, advantages, and responsibilities. 
I take it as an established fact that you have attended to 
what I consider to be the first duty of young men. You 
have devoted yourself to God by the Leading of the Hioly 
Spirit. 


‘“Tis to my Saviour, I would live,” 1s your song of 
entire consecration. ‘‘ My son, give me thine heart,’’ is 
the kind demand of your heavenly Father, and much 
depends on your compliance therewith, as to your future 
prosperity and happiness. 


‘“ Tt #s good for la man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.’? Religion is not merely your duty to God, it is 
intimately connected with your real enjoyment. Religion 
distinguishes and ennobles, its piossessors wherever they 
live. ‘‘A Christian is the highest style of man.’’ 

Rank, wealth, learning, are all immeasureably inferior 
to piety “‘ which has the promise of the life that now is, 
land that which is to come.’’ On you, dear brothers, we 
solemnly and affectionately urge the paramount claims of 
this important subject. Religion will prove to you an 
an ‘angel of mercy. It will save you from a thousand 
dangers and snares. It will be your sweetest companion 
through all the journey of life. Should prosperity attend 
your career in this world, religion will sanctify your earthly 
enjoyments, it will moderate your attachement to things 
perishable in their nature, and make the pleasures you 
lawfully enjoy contribute both to your temporal comfort 
and spiritual welfare. Young Brethren in Christ, ‘‘ Go 
up higher.’”? The high hills'‘of God ‘are before you. Climb 
the hill, reach the summit, and take from God’s hand all 
He has to give you. Get up to Pisgah. The reward of 
climbing will be grand and glorious. You will see the life- 
trees laden with fruit and leaves for the healing of the 
nations. You will find pastures green, and herbage for 
the good of man. You will see the winding river, even 
the river of God, in which you can wade, and bathe, and 
drink, and live for ever. 


* 
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There never was a time when the demands of mental 
culture were so great. ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the 
Inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
It is the possession of mind that elevates mian above the 
brutes that perish. Human form, power, muscle, or ‘other 
personal and physical accomplishments are weak and fleet- 
ing, and will pass away, but the mind, or sour, will never 
perish. ‘“T give unto them Eternal Life.’ While the 
giddy world is looking after the showy, the displayful, 
and glittering. While they look after chaff and_ shells, 
the superficial, and a _ thousand questioniable accomplish- 
ments, I trust you will seek that which is solid, useful and 
permanent. Your opportunities are ‘many, your facilities 
are numerous. We had the rough ‘and rugged, you have 
the smooth and beautiful, we had the twilight you have the 
full blaze of noon-day— sun. I advise you to join the 
District Association, specially designed for the improve- 
ment of Local Preachers. ‘“ Lay fast hold on wisdom, 
she is a tree of life to all who possess her.’’ 


Your advantages claim your notice. Your lot is not 
only in a land of liberty, but in an age of illumination. 
This is ‘an age of progress. (Curiosity, ingenuity, and 
invention are all on the alert. Dear Brothers, the key of 
knowledge is placed in your hands. In the olden days we 
shiould have rejoiced in the liberties and privileges you 
possess. We are gladdened by the rush of light and the 
happy trend of the times. Take a walk up and down in 
the creation of God, then you will see the beauty and glory 
and truthfulness of the Psalmist words, ‘“‘ the earth is 
full of Thy riches.’’ ‘“‘Search the Scriptures.’” ‘* Let 
the Word of God dwell in you in all wisdom.’’ The old 
Puritans confined themselves largely to three books: 
Baxter’s ‘‘ Saint’s Rest,’’ ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’) and 
‘‘The Holy Bible,’’ but in these days of education, you 
“need other books as well, which, under Divine guidance, 
you may see the different rays of living light as they come 
from the great orb or golden. day. Give attendance to 
reading, and having read, ‘‘ Study to show thyself a work- 
man, approved of God, that needeth not to be ‘ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.’’? A thousand eyes are 
upon ‘you, ‘* Be thou an example to the flock.’’ 


Great responsibilities gather around your character. 
You are responsibile to God. He has the first claim on 
your affection and a right to your obedience. You are 
responsible fer your talents, whether ten, five, or only one. 
Your talents must be employed for the glory of God and 
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the good of Society. Time and money are important 
talents. Spend the years of your life in good pursuits. 
Your money possessions may be meagre and small, but 
precious time you can use in winning souls for Christ 
and directing them to the Cross. Preach the Gospel in 
faith, giving full testimony to the Word of His Grace. 
Seek the Baptism of the Holy Spirit, without which all 
will go for nothing. As graduates for preaching, you have 
passed your examination. ‘‘ He that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully.’’ The congregation at each 
place are watching you. God’s honour dwelleth on God’s 
house. Don’t rush™your ingress to the Sanctuary, nor to 
the pulpit. Give yourselves time. Don’t take too much 
paper into the pulpit, profuseness in this respect would very. 
likely diminish your usefulness. If you had reached three 
score and ten years, it would be another thing, but young 
men must be sober-minded in this matter. Take a few 
leading points, if you need them, then rest on God, for 
‘‘ thoughts that breathe in words that burn.’’ My closing 
word shall be one of kindly advice. Having become Local 
Preachers, you will have time to spend and words to say 
among your entertainers. Be kind, be courteous and firm 
in matters spiritual and Divine. ‘‘ Let your conversation 
be as becometh the Gospel of Christ.’? ‘‘ Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that which 
is good to the use of edifying.‘ Sometimes an uncon- 
verted husband, or wife, or son, or daughter, may hang 
upon your lips. Let the living principal you preach be 
seen and felt at the tea table, in the sitting room, as well 
as in the House of God. 

‘Give me thy Strength, O God of power; 

Then winds may blow or tempests roar, 

Thy faithful witness will I be; 

’Tis fixed, I can do all through Thee!” J.M. 


ROBERT OF OtTLEy—-AN Opnyectr oF ‘ADMIRATION. 


; Mr. Robert Waddington was a plain man, well-known 
in Otley streets and further ahead. He was also a 
Primitive Methodist in Market Street Chapel. He was 
professedly smart and cultivated a common hobby to be 
clean-shaved, and took evident pains to have a respectable 
appearance. He, Mr. W., loved to attend the Primitive 
Anniversaries and Public Tea-Parties. The second Sunday 
in July in each year generally saw smiling Robert at 
Guiseley Anniversary. He invariably volunteered to be a 
half-crown collector, sometimes for both afternoon and 
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evening. There used to be warm and active effort among 
Guiseley Ladies as to whom should come the favour of 
having Robert to tea. Robert’s proclivities and eminent 
feminine qualities at the tea table, created a desire in many 
hearts to have Robert at their house. Robert Waddington 
knew how to be graceful, especially when watched by the 
keen eyes of observing ladies. His tie and ‘‘ dicky ”’ were 
truly white and as clean as the driven snow. He had 
brought his own apron adorned by his own needlework. 
He, Mr. W., could pour the refreshing liquid as. mannerly 
as an efficient lady. He knew how to hold a teapot neatly, 
gracefully, and in scientific style. The matron iof the house 
left everything in Robert’s hands, from the spreading of 
the cloth to the folding thereof. ‘ 

He gave one carefully worded invitation to the 
favoured ones around the table to make a good tea and 
that was his Alpha and Omega of invite, which everyone 
gratefully accepted. The invited guests were exalted with 
pleasure ‘at the order, politeness, and kind attentions of 
Mr. Robert Waddington, 


This was the talk of the ensuing week, particularly 
among the fairer sex. The writer does not say a single 
word about the late Mr. Robert Waddington in vain, or 
flattering language, nor give any description which is not 
just and right, but is careful to narrate only that which is 
worthy of the man. Robert loved the Market Street 
Chapel and the Ministers who officiated there. If Mr. 
Waddington had been living and as active as he was in 
olden time he would have commanded a fine salary in 
some of the restaurants of to-day. The Primitive old tea 
mectings was often honoured by Robert’s presence, and 
the ladies waiting ion the tables were often assisted by the 
handy-work of that Otley Brother. Like others, he went 
the way of all the earth, and we are hopeful of being 
privilezed to sit with him at the ‘‘ marriage supper of 
the Lamb.”’ 


FAITHFULNESS AMONG THE PIPES. 
Mr. Epwin Hoaa. 


We cannot remember any man as servant of Guiseley 
Primitive Methodist Trustees, serving his employees so 
well as organist for 20 years in succession with such 
unassuming modesty and faithfulness as did Mr. Edwin 
Hogg of Otley Road, Guiseley. This he did for the mere 
acknowledgement of £1 per quarter, His ‘ability as com- 
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poser of interesting tunes which he set to hymns written 
by his brother, Richard Myers,Robinson and other, which 
were sung at Whitsuntide and at Sunday ‘School 
Anniversaries, depicted his efficiency and willingness to 
serve in musical life. 

As a Trustee, I feel in honour bound to the Hogg 
family to make this mark of reverence and respect to the 
living Brothers and to their sainted father, who took a 
respective part in the constitution, unity, and effectiveness 
of the useful Chapel Choir, not forgetting their mother, a 
life-long Primitive Methodist. 


SIN THE, HOLDa ——\ DRae NV Vee Gun UIE WANE 


In 1867, Mr. William Amos Pullan was a fervent, 
prominent, ‘and strongly attached member to our Guiseley 
Society. Under a sermon by the late Rev. R. Durrant, 
from the text: ‘‘I obtained mercy,’’ he, Mr. Pullan, 
decided for Christ and his religion. He became a Trustee 
of our New School and a liberal supporter of God’s cause. 
Our brother’s avocation and calling seemed to draw him 
away to places where religious influence were irare, and 
helping hands were few. Deep down in his heart he was 
a lover of the Christ. His mortal remains were brought 
from Morecambe, where, ‘along with his wife, who was a 
true Christian from a child, sheep in our sacred enclosure 
for the happy dead. The one lost sheep is never forgot 
by the gentle, forgiving Shepherd. 


‘“ They sleep but not for ever, there shall be a glorious dawn. 


A GALLERY or UseruL PRIMITIVES aT YEADON. 

The Primitive Methodists of Yeadon have in my col- 
lection, been a people of hard work and unabating zeal. 
In our mind’s eye we see the men and women of distine- 
tive mark. My own views and opinion of uch have been 
confirmed by the unhesitating assertion of Mr Joseph Preston. 

John W. Wilson began as a scholar, went on to be 
teacher, S.S. secretary, member of the Church and Chapel 
Trustee for so years. 

Joseph Mallaby was an earnest teacher of the Young 
meee Bible Class for a goodly number of years. Also 

mice and Treasurer for the Chapel. Special Decorator 
a larvest Festivals by the loan of plants in bloom, a 
tter-up of stalls at Bazaars, and otherwise was known as 
a very hard worker in matters financial and spiritual, 
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Henry Coupranp (Late of Yeadc 


PH SHADLOCK (Yeadon) 


Wiliam Perkins (Otley). 
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John Driver. In a searching visit of affliction, this 
Brother was visited by Sam Scott and Joseph Preston. 
Mr. Driver turned to the Lord and found salvation. He 
at once joined Mr. Preston’s Class and was a great helper 
to Brother Jacob King in the Sunday School Infant Class. 
His family are all S.S. workers. Two sons are Trustees 
and many of the family are Primitives to this day. 

John H. Milner, who married Ruben Yeadon’s youngest 
daughter, was for a time Choirmaster, Trustee, and 
Treasurer. 


Francis Coupland. This, Brother is a_ life-long 
Primitive Methodist. Above 30 years ‘he has been a 
Member of the Choir. He has served the School as 


Superintendent for 20 years and is still serving. No man 
left as many (Christians in Yeadon (Society as the late Mr. 
Henry Coupland: 2 sons, 4 daughters, with 3 of their 
husbands all taking a useful part. 

Mr. P. L. Hudson has served our Yeadon cause for 
30 years with marked ability. Being ‘a man with fine 
penmanship, giving inscriptions, and names in presentation 
books to scholars, illuminated addresses, etc., we have 
spotted him out as a man of intellectual attainment. He, 
Mr. Hudson,-has shown great skill and taste in decorative 
work for Bazaars, etc. He is now the Sunday |School 
Treasurer. | His lessons from the desk show a fine spirit 
and are very effective. 

Alfred Frankland and his family were brought to the 
Prims. by ministerial visitation. His brothers, J.W. and 
Charles Frankland, were Local Preachers until they moved 
away. Suffice it to say that Alfred was a diligent steward 
for Yeadon Society for many years, and Superintendent of 
the Junior School for 15 years. They have a sister called 
Annie, caretaker jof Rawden Chapel, who keeps God’s 
house as clean as a new pin. The mother of the Frank- 
land’s wais a fine-spirited, Godly woman, while intemper- 
ance of the father had done them no god. 

Tsaac Swires is the son of a Nidderdale farmer, who 
married one of Waring Brown’s daughters. For 1o years 
he has done giood work in our Yeadon cause. Mr. Swires 
hias been a School Superintendent for about 7 years is also 
a Class Leader and Chapel Trustee. 


My Heap PILLowEp UPON A £1,000. 

In Guiseley Chapel and School Property there have 
been ‘a few changes in mortgagees. Mr. John Gill was the 
first, Mr. Joseph Padgett, the second, Dr. William Hep- 
worth, the third, ‘and Mr. Thomas Shepherd, the fourth. 
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At a time when money became lower in value, the trustees 
asked the Doctor to reduce the interest, to which the 
Secretary received a negative reply. The trustees then 
sent Mr. Hepworth 6 months’ notice to repay the £1,000 
mortgage money. 

The time of notice expired, and Mr. Thomas Shepherd 
put £1,000 into my hands to deliver to the ‘Doctor next 
morning, and get a receipt for the same, which was done. 
After Mr. Shepherd had left my house, and the £1,000 as 
well, mental anguish gradually crept upon me. To have 
a thousand pounds of somebody else’s in my possession, 
miade me feel a bit queer. What if a burglar had got to 
know about Mr. S. bringing that money to me, and broke 
in during the night, where should I be, and what could I 
do. To make safe, I attempted to sleep with the ro hun- 
dred pounds under my pillow. But ‘‘ on that night, the 
Treasurer could not sleep.”’ 


. 


FRANK OF BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. 


Mr. Frank Whitaker of Burley-in-Wharfedale was 
quiet, peaceful, and undisturbed. His wife was sister to 
Mrs. M. Myers. Mr. and Mrs. W. were devout hearers 
of the Gospel of Christ. The duties connected with his 
trusteeship he discharged with an eye to the glory of God, 
and with great care in finances, he was specially attentive. 
In the old and new Chapels he and Mrs. W. rendered 
pleasing support by handsome donations, especially in the 
erection and inaguration of West Terrace, New Chapel. 
He was a man of few words, but had a fixity of principle 
in what he considered a good thing. Both travelling and 
Local Preachers were ever welcome to his table. His 
heart was full iof joy when he heard good news from the 
Churches at home or abroad. He and his dear wife had 
Light at Eventide, and Frank, of Burley, died in 1911, in 
hope of the ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
into my joy, and sit down my throne.’’ 


JACK AND SARAH, OF SPRINGFIELD, GUISELEY. 


Jack was one of the plain sons of the glorified 
Timothy and Matty. He was for many years a regular 
Sunday School teacher in the old days. A hitch of some 
kind led him ‘away for a short season, but in the meantime, 
his heart was in unison with Primitive Methodism, while 
his tongue delighted to talk of the ‘“ Old Ship ’’ and its 
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Ministers. “Jack ’. loved to be called ‘‘ Jack,’ rather 
than his proper name of John. He said the feeling of 
homeliness seemed to accompany the word. His death in 
Springfield was rather sudden, being confined to bed only 
three days. The 15th April, 1908, saw the termination of 
Jack Waddington’s mortal life. On religious inquiry by 
his dear wife, he, Mr. Waddington, said, ‘‘ To-day, I feel 
a great change in my soul. JI am happy, I can die in 
peace.’’ Seventy-one years was the length of his earthly 
pilgrimage. His devoted and respected widow, who at 
this date, May 2oth, 1919, has gone past her 80th mile- 
stone, and has ‘a bright and happy experience in prospect 
of another world, is a relic of Primitive Methodist influence. 
and has served the Church and School by labour, prayer, 
and money, for more than three score years.. She, Mrs. 
Sarah Waddington, was the eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas and Elizabeth Shepherd, a noted, loving, working, 
and generous family in the days of our first Chapel. I 
have had a pleasant talk with the old lady, Mrs. Wadding- 
ton, this very day, on things that matter, yea, of those 
solid and eternal matters beyond the sable waters where 
victory-palms are. spreading their shady branches by the 
river of God. 


A StTeprast BATTALION OF EIGHT RAWDEN MEN. 

The following eight men were stalwarts for the general 
good of [Rawden Society. Their eyes and ears were always 
open for its best interests. 


Mr. William Marshall was a respected official in Raw- 
den township, but he was much concerned with the con- 
dition of Chapel Mortgage, Seat Rents, and the wear and 
tear of Chapel and School Property. The Pew Rents were 
taken quarterly on a Sunday after service in the afternoon. 
Mr. Marshall attended to this work for many years, being 
assisted by Mr. Cowgill. 

Mr. Charles Long, formerly of Canada Row, since 
dead, was a useful .man at Little Moor Sunday School, 
and Church enterprise was to Mr. ‘Longe of paramount 
importance. He took great care of Chapel landmarks. 


Mr. Henry Harper took upon himself a profession of 
religion at Rawden. He adorned the Doctrine of God by 
an upright walk, a consistent behaviour, and a pure conver- 
sation. Mr. Harper became a very acceptable Local 
Preacher, and having intellectual abilities, he found a 
suitable sphere in holding forth the Word of Life. I still 
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remember the uplift of my heart and affections while sitting 
under his preaching in Guiseley old Chapel. Mr. H. has 
been an architect for many years in the town of Notting- 
ham, and a useful man in the churches there. He died on 
April 30th, 1919, aged 72 years. Interred Nottingham 
General Cemetery, May 3rd. 

Mr. Thomas Rigg was, if I mistake not, the second 
son of John Rigg, the Rawden Oak. He was a singer in 
the Choir, a labourer in the Sunday School, and an 
official of the Church. Brother Rigg was widely known, 
and then, ‘‘ was not, for God had taken him.”’ 


Mr. Joha Edward Booth, son of Mr. Samuel Booth, 
is at present a member of Little Moor Church. Mr. Booth 
married Miss Precious of Rawden, an amiable young lady, 
who also was a member of our Society. They removed to 
Leeds and connected themselves with Joseph Street Church, 
after many changeful years they then returned to Rawden, 
where they spent many years of their life. We 
trust Mrs. Booth will rally from her present severe afflic- 
tion, and hope that her attentive and devoted husband, 
who is not well, may get strong and enjoy the 
services at Little Moor Chapel for a long, long time. 

John Coultas, David Lister, and Wright Lambert, with 
their wives, were regular worshippers at the old Chapel at 
the top of Canada Row. 

The above battalion, in hot and severe battles with 
sin, and Satan, often turned the battle to the gate, and 
triumphed gloriously through Him who is ‘‘Mighty to save.’’ 


Witiiam Kirson, Many YEARS POLICEMAN IN BRADFORD. 


Mr. William Kitson is a well-known man in the varied 
spheres in which he moved. Guiseley, Rawden, Bradford, 
and Scotforth has seen his bold face, heard his clear voice, 
and seen the fruit-bearing of his Christian life. 


His physical system has been an instrument of great 
strength, powerful nerve and great daring. In a private 
room of the Bradford Town Hall, he had set times to meet 
those of his work-mates who possessed like precious faith 
for prayer and praise. Had he not been converted to godly 
paths when young, he would no doubt have been a pugilistic 
character in the prize-fighting ring. But in early life, he 
was thrown into religious company, who showed him the way 
he should go. To Brother Myers’ Class he was led by 
Messrs. Dawson, Moseley, and others, and became a mighty 
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man in prayer, faith, and general Christian service. The 
daily and living motto of William Kitson was ‘‘ anywhere 
and everywhere for Jesus.’? There has been no shame, 
nor backwardness, nor slackening, with Brother K. in the 
service of God. He could say ‘‘ Hallelujah! Glory! Praise 
the Lord,’’ and this from the happy heart recess of his 
deposited faith. The humble writer and Mr. Kitson have 
been life-long friends. The happy couple have prayed and 
sung, and talked together in the fields, in the wood, and on 
the common high road. They will be friends in heaven, 
adoring, loving, 'and worshipping the Great Friend and 
King of the Eternal Realm. 

Endless shouts of praise and holy rapture will be the 
constant employment ‘on the ever-green shores of the next 
Life. The dear old sailors in the ‘‘ Old Ship ’’ will stand 
erect, and pure, and glorified in the final haven, through the 
redemptive work of Christ, where sin, and war, and death is 
no more. 


Happy home! Sweet Paradise! Sinless Jerusalem! with 
Eternal Spring and Sunshine, which is awaiting the writer 
and friend William, and all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. ‘‘ Looking for that Blessed Hope.’’—J.M. ’ 


Mrs. WINTERBURN—THE LADY SUPERVISOR OF THE 
“* CRADLE ROLL ’’ AT GUISELEY. 


The above brings beautiful rose insets of tiny, lovely 
children on which I gaze with profound admiration. I see 
also healthy trees with spreading branches, adorned with 
bud and blossom, and rich fruit-bearing promise of “‘ love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness and faith.’’ For near a 
dozen years, the amiable Mrs. Winterburn has been the 
diligent supervisor of the Guiseley P.M. Cradle Roll. There 
was not a likelier person in our Church for that post than 
Mrs. W. When the child is but a few days old, Mrs. 
Winterburn is there, bestowing her practical sympathy and 
blessing on the mother, then adding the gentle touch of love 
to the infant, and imprinting on its delicate cheek her 
inward emotion in a genuine kiss of affection ‘and esteem. 
On ascertaining its full name, she always takes care to see 
that name on the important Cradle Roll. 

Our all round respected sister is without the care of 
own personal offspring, but she has a large family of blessed 
lambs, whom she attends with assiduant and ‘constant care. 
Some of her young charges have so grown as to become 
scholars in the infant class. She, Mrs. W., knows how to 
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smile, and speak; and pray, in the presence of her large, 
small family. indeed! She is anxiously and prayerfully 
watching the lambs as they proceed to the different stages 
of ‘Church Life. We trust that Sister Winterburn will live 
long to witness the blessed results of her grand labour. 
‘“ See that ye despise not one of these my little ones.”’ 
‘* By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 
Lo! such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod, 
Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 
‘-Is upward drawn to God.”’ 


PRESIDENT OF THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONNEXION 
AT YEADON. 

A special visit of the Rev. Joseph Odell, President of 
the Primitive Methodist Connexion, to Yeadon, took place 
in 1861, under auspicious circumstances. <A large gathering 
of people and a public tea were witnessed and enjoyed by the 
warm-hearted Members of Otley Circuit. Yeadon people 
showed their appreciation for Mr. Odell in a magnificent 
way. The greatest office-bearer in Primitive Methodism 
lectured in Yeadon Chapel on the ‘“‘ Evangelism -.of our 
Churches.’’ This was a very fitting subject for the President, 
inasmuch as Mr. Odell was at that time a very popular 
missioner in the town of Birmingham. In the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. John Crossfield, of Otley, Mr. James 
Myers, of Guiseley, took the chair, and said a few 
welcome words to the President of Primitive 
Methodism. In a pithy receptive speech, Mr. Pliny Hudson, 
grandson of the venerable late Hugh Hudson, of Yeadon, 
saluted Mr. Odell in most racy and well-selected words of 
cheer. The lecture itself was a powerful deliverance to an 
appreciative audience. The President preached two im- 
pressive sermons on the Sunday to a crowded Chapel. The 
President’s effort was a real treat in beauty, energy, aptness, 
and Holy Ghost blessing, in the conversion of souls. It is 
my pleasant duty to say that it was through the kind 
influence of the late Mr. Joshua Moseley, son-in-law of the 
already named Hugh Hudson, whose memory is as ‘‘ oint- 
ment poured forth,’’? that Yeadon was so favoured with a 
President’s visit. Several poor sinners yielded their hearts 
to the Great Saviour in the after-meeting on Sunday evening. 
Thus, ‘‘ Bread was found after many days.’’ 
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Quiet WoRKERS. 


If silence and quietness are golden, then Mr. and Mrs. 
Clapham Dixon, of Yeadon, was of the golden type. They 
were an unwavering couple of deeply interesting Primitive 
Methodists. | Personally, Mr. D. had not much talk, but 
prolific in actual work. Mrs. Dixon was a diligent worker 
at public teas, bazaars, and in all that appertains to the 
well-being of a Christian Church. In a word, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon, like the dew of the morning, were silent and gentle, 
but productive and useful. 


Jounny or GuisELEY—Tue BLIGHTED SaPLinG. 


The passing of a promising youth took place in Hobson 
Terrace, Cavendish Road, Guiseley, on the evening of Feb- 
21st, 1919. Johnny Chaffer, who bore the name of a great 
grandfather, was called somewhat suddenly from earth in 
the seventeenth year of his age. This admired sapling was 
very promising at home in his father’s business in the 
Sunday School.and in the small but requisite duties of 
Chapel life. The youthful Johnny Chaffer was beginning 
to walk in a steady and useful path of life. This tender 
plant was taking root in a good soil, and it is not too much 
to say that this young tree-picture shadowed forth gracious 
buds, perfuming blossom, and coming sweet and _ healthy 
fruit. The eldest child of industrious Chapel-going, bereaved 
parents, is no more on earth, but our hope of him is based 
on Christ, the ‘‘ Resurrection and the Life.’’ The good 
feeling, and sympathy, and prayer of Providence School and 
Church flowed on hearing the sad news with the most tender 
emotion of sorrow for Mr. and Mrs. Chaffer in their great 
loss. The funeral took place at Guiseley Primitive Chapel 
on the 25th. The solemn rites and ceremonies were 
attended to by Revs. W. B. W. Billbrough and S. A. 
Langham, Circuit Ministers. 

‘‘ Lord, thou know’st what pangs of love, 
In a father’s bosom move, 

What the agony to part, 

Struggling in a mother’s heart. 


‘God we absolutely trust, 

Wise and merciful and just, 

All thy works to Thee are known, 
Let Thy blessed Will be done.”’ 
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THE CONVERTED FARMER—-CHARLES BEMROSE. 


Mr. Charles Bemrose, of Yeadion, we understand was 
a (Lincolnshire man, and knew not a little of those old- 
time valley Camp Meetings (peculiar to that shire. We 
have read of those great ‘‘ Open-Airs,’’ in the forties and 
fifties held there by the late Rev. Joseph Towler, a native 
of Rawden. Brother Bemrose was converted when com- 
paratively young, and knew something relating to the 
inspiring songs, and uplifting ditties of our connexional 
childhood. 

No wonder when he came to Yeadon, he went straight 
to the reputed people of his heart’s choice. He was soon 
in union swith them in faith, prayer, public’ worship, class 
meetings and- lovefeasts. We have seen our Brother 
among Camp attendants with a bright smiling face, under 
the touching message of the Cross. Mr. Bemrose was a 
life-long practical hind, and had a proper knowledge of the 
management of -cattle and the cultivation of land. In 
that capacity he was employed for a short while by the 
late Samuel Sladen, of Guiseley. | Notwithstanding certain 
hindrances of farming to religious interests, Mr. B. attended 
to the well-being of his soul, and did not forget the moral 
and spiritual improvement of his children. Yeadon had 
in our Brother a staying force and a fixed and _ steady 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. Mrs. Timothy Crossfield, 
of Otley, is one of his offspring, whom he taught tio pray, 
by precept and example. Mr. Bemrose died at Yeadon as 
he had lived, a lover of God, a follower of Christ, an 
attendant at public worship, having great esteem for the 
Ministers, and grew in grace, Holineee! and purity, until 
the day of death introduced him to the ceaseless life and 
glory of Heaven. 


PARTING COMPLIMENTS AT GUISELEY. 

If ever there was a good man in Guiseley P.M. Church, 
it was the late Mr. Edward Oates, a native of Tame ote 
shire. He lived at Belle Vue Terrace, and worked on 
the New Railway during the time of its construction from 
1862 to 1865. He, Mr. Oates, maintained by example the 
character of a saint, though having to work among rough, 
rude, and wicked men. After being “vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the ‘navvies’’’ for the day, he went home, 
got tea, had a wash, read his Bible, and then went to the 
house of God to worship. In an earnest, fervent prayer, 
our Brother went straight to Heaven’s door, knocked, and 
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the ‘‘ door was opened.’’ Our Brother Oates was much 
respected and joyfully received at all the meetings. The 
writer was sure of a good, lively Class if our Bro. Oates 
was. there. He was seldom ‘absent from any devotional 
meeting. His intercession went up into the ears of God 
and brought the answer down. When the new railway 
was completed, he had to say ‘‘Farewell’’ to Guiseley 
Primitive Church, whom he had learned to love. To say 
““Good-bye’’ to a citizen of ‘Heaven living on earth was a 
heart-pang that suffused many eyes with tears. By the 
grace of God he pledged himself to meet all friends in 
Heaven, and members gave to Mr. Oates a similar pledge 
and token. Then in a few days, an ‘adieu meeting by a 
tew friends was seen on Guiseley platform, and then the 
steam engine took one of our best members away amid the 
revolution of his hand and heart from the carriage window. 
Blessed thought! We shall mect again in the Church of 
Heaven. Amen. 


Tuis Way AND THaT. 


John and Rebeccah had a comfortable and happy home 
at Guiseley Green Bottom. Each was wearing their 
second partner in life and both were blessedly content. 
This is much to say in these days of discord, unhappiness, 


and separation orders. The above individuals were 
decidedly Christian. This directed their way in life, and 
gave them peace and joy. John was a Primitive and his 


wife, Rebeccah, a Wesleyan. They were perfectly agreed 
on the two-side persuasion. I have seen them on a Sunday 
morning lock their door, leave their home, and pursue their 
separate course. John took up Otley .Road to the ‘‘ Old 
Ship,’’ and Rebeccah took the Green to the Old Body. 
Both were in quest of religious instruction, both enjoyed 
the means of grace, and both were bound for Heaven, 
though they worshipped at different places. On their 
return from God’s house, around dinner table, each 
narrated the character of their service, which gave a novel 
interest to their noon-day meal. John ‘and Rebeccah now 
enjoy the inseparable union of heaven, where there’s no 
parting of the ways. One God, one Christ, one home, and 
one loving endless Eternity, where ‘‘ names and sects and 
parties fall, and Jesus Christ is all in all.” 
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Hoty STRATAGEM AT OTLEY. 


Under a keen sense of duty and a weighty passion for 
immortal souls, a couple of men agreed at Otley in 1895, 
as touching the Kingdom of Heaven. This was in most 
holy stratagem for the salvation of the whole select ‘class 
of girls at Station Road P.M. Chapel. Tiwo Christian men 
laid the matter before God in earnest prayer. Faith and 
works were strongly united. The stategetical plan was 
drawn, the time arranged. The teacher of the class that 
afternoon had specially fixed his lesson for the young 
ladies, preceded by a special hymn and_ prayer. The 
presence of the Holy Spirit that epoch afternoon was 
melting, which saturated the whole Class. Just then, by 
special arrangement, Bro. S., of Otley, visited the Class 
as a friead and officer of the School. Mr. M., the visiting 
Missioner and substitute teacher that day, drew Mr. S. 
into the work. In a few moments the Spirit spoke 
expressly to the Leaders to turn the Class into a Prayer 
Meeting, which was done. Then one young lady broke 
down, asking God for his pardoning mercy. Another 
followed in same line, then a third, until 12 young ladies 
rejoiced in God their Saviour. The stratagem twas success- 
ful. The concluding hymn ‘‘ My God I am thine,”’ etc., 
was magnificent and powerful. The ladies went home that 
blessed Sunday with new hearts, new feelings, and new 
desires. The ‘Church would win more laurels for the 
Master if they adopted more stratagems. Satan tried 
his hand with stratagem in three tcases—Job—Paul—and 
Christ himself, but in every case he failed because he was 
engaged in a work of vice and sin. But our great con- 
queror never did fail, and never will. 

Influences are at work to allure, to deceive, and ruin 
the boys and girls. Should we not be adepts in Holy 
Plans, and schemes, and ways, that we by “‘ all means may 
save some.’’ ‘‘ He that ‘winneth souls is wise.” 


THe SreamM ENGINE ‘ScCISSOR-GRINDER. 


In the summer of 1859, the Rev. Harvey Leigh, the 
Otley Circuit Minister, preached once a Quarter at Weeton 
Station, on the North Eastern Railway. The station mas- 
ter and his wife, and one of the porters, were decided 
Primitive Methodists. An aged Primitive occasionally 
located there, who was father of the station master’s wife 
and also the father of Mrs. Stead, a good sister in Yeadon 
P.M. Church. In fine weather, the respected old gentle- 
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man went the round of the country villages with his scissor- 
grinding apparatus. On respective days he was sharpening 
scissors, knives, etc., among the villages, and at nights 
lodged with his daughter at Weeton Station. 

While staying at Weeton, the veteran grinder visited 
Yeadon and fixed his engine on the show ground at the top 
of High (Street. It was there I formed a small acquaintance 
with that grand old man, whose name time has riddled from 
my memory. The scissor grinder’s age, sccial demeanour, 
workmanship, and reasonable charges, coupled to his 
geauine religion, endeared him to the people around. All 
this and much more, sprang out of the little church of three 
persons at Weeton village station. This, we may say, also 
gave rise to the popular Camp Meetings our people held on 
Alm, Cliffe Cragg, and to the noted Lovefeast held in Rigton 
old Wesleyan Chapel. The aged grinder and his daughters 
have gained the rest we toil to find. They will join in the 
grand revolutions of welcome to those who were left behind. 


THE QUERULOUS DRUNKARD ON Hoty GRounp. 

One Sunday evening in 1860, Mr. John Thompson, 
from Stanningley, was preaching in our first Chapel at 
Guiseley, when an inebriate from the ‘‘ Fountain Inn,”’ 
presented himself in unseeming form in the body of our 
Chapel. At once he, the drunkard, began to demur to what 
the Preacher said, and created a scene. A commen phrase 
is, ‘‘ when drink’s in, wit’s out,’’ so it proved that Sunday 
night. A gentleman in the congregation with a bit of 
influenice over the intoxicated man, said, ‘‘ Now, So-and-so,”’ 
calling him by his Christian name, ‘‘ go thee quietly out 
of this place. This Chapel is licensed as a place of worship. 
I advise thee to go home, or tha’ll get into trouble.’”’ ‘I 
will,’? said the staggering man, ‘and with blunt articulation 
heard all over the Chapel, said, ‘‘ Good neet to ya all, Good 
neet to ya all, I’ll go reight home.’’ After that episode, 
the very same man became an Assistant Superintendent in 
our Sunday School and a decided teetotaler, whom we 
watched leave the world in peace. 


DEATH OF AN OLD Primitive MetuHopisT AT GUISELEY. 
On Friday night, February 28th, 1919, one of the best 
known men cf Guiseley and District, passed away from this 
life in the person of Mr. Samuel Shepherd, of Springfield 
Terrace, Guiseley. A kind look and word in animating 
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form was ever certain from Mr. Shepherd, even in midst of 
diligent work. His father, the late Mr. Thomas Shepherd, 
came from Frome in Somerset. Their coming to Guiseley, 
more than 7o years ago, when the subject of this sketch 
was but six months old, is in the writer’s ‘recollection. The 
respected parents, when located in Bingley Lands, had to do 
with Guiseley Primitive Methodists in infancy. The 
deceased son, Samuel, whose swift death at 75 years of age, 
caused an all-round lamentation in Guiseley homes. When 
but 12 years old he was seen in a class of Christian fellow- 
ship. He grew up with cherished interest in Sunday School 
and Chapel work. He was one of our oldest Trustees for 
Providence Chapel, and at the recent annual meeting of that 
body Mr. Shepherd took part in the business with earnest 
sedateness and delight. In the April to June quarter of last 
year, the Otley Circuit Authorities put his, Mr. Shepherd’s 
photo on the preachers’ plan, as a mark of respect, under 
which were the words: ‘‘A life-long Primitive Methodist.”’ 
Up to his death, he had been a committee-man of the P.M. 
Adult Bible Class, giving keen and constant attention to that 
valuable movement. Even the small and riper children of the 
Sunday School were very sorry at the passing of the gentle- 
man, who, last Whitsuntide, gave them each an orange, 
after singing at his residence. His support in many ways 
to School and Chapel, where he attended, have been free 
and generous. As the writer’s old companion in Society 
matters for a long period of time, Mr. Shepherd’s demise 
conveys sorrow at thought of his departure and finished 
earthly career. On the 2oth February I sat at his bedside, 
and found him calm and tranquil in foreboding affliction. 
His words were ‘‘Am pleased you have come, am glad to 
see you. J cannot talk, but with difficulty, but all is right, 
I am happy and content.’’ We spoke a few words of 
prayer on his behalf, into the ears of God, then shook hands, 
until eternal union crowns our friendship in heaven. 


““His end was, peace.’’ 


The funeral was on the 4th March, represented ‘by a variety 
of classes of population, and institutions on which the 
deceased served. The Rev. §S. A. diamgham read the 
Scripture Lesson in our own Chapel, and the Rev. W. B. 
W. Bilbrough gave an appropriate address. The interment 


was in the Parish Churchyard, the committal being iby the 
‘Rector of Guiseley.—J.M. : 
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OTHER OTLEY MEN. 


There are men, and men, in the world. But many men 

have corrupted themselves and have become vile in the sight 
of God and man. But Otley is not without men, whose 
chief aim is to glorify God and benefit mankind. 

WILLIAM PERKIN is a stalwart, morally strong and 
powerful. Rock and flint and granite are words not unfitting 
to the character and life of this our sincere friend. My 
eyes were upon Mr. Perkins when he lived at Shipley and 
Yeadon, where I found his intentions and principles were 
fixed, honest, and practical for the betterment cf the 
working-classes, cultivating a pure religious basis for suc- 
cessful aims and ends. Mr. Perkins’ preaching is the 
“‘home-spun’’ kind, exhibiting sincerity, purity, and faith 
in the doctrine of the Cross. Mr. Perkins is very particular 
and exact to preach Jesus Christ as the great redeeming 
force of the nations. According to his means, Brother P. 
is a friend of the poor, the feeble and distressed. And at 
Station Road Church his labours give evidence of persever- 
ance and unweariness in well doing. Opposition to Mr. 
Perkin in a good thing creates no fear in him. He knows 
his own mind, and where to find help in time of need. 
Brother Perkin has great faith in the old method of ‘‘asking 
seeking, knocking,’’ at the throne of heavenly grace. And 
for everybody he has the old story, ‘‘None but Jesus can 
do helpless sinners giood.’? We hope he has many years in 
prospect for the pulpits of our Circuit, for the people are 
glad to see and hear him. 

Percy Myrers.—The writer’s namesake is one of 
cherished remembrance as the years roll by. Some of his 
relations were well known to me in past decades. They 
honoured our pulpits, seeking to benefit their hearers. Mr. 
Percy Myers has a mind that desciends and lowers, and an 
intellect that grasps. The application part of his sermons 
are very touching. He does not despise the useful methods 
of the past. His sermons are not ower long, and_ his 
audience retain to their profit what he has said. The writer 
gave an humble charge in Otley ‘Chapel to Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Brown on their eleavtion to list of accredited preachers. 
This was in the autumn of 1906. 

Mr. Pasusy.—I am pleased to see Mr. Pashby’s 
earnest desire to do good. His appearance and expressed 
thought in the sacred desk are seeming, spiritual, and idon- 
ducive to religious devotion. We trust that fior many years 
to come he may travail in birth for souls and turn many 
to righteousness. What a noble work to preach the Gospel. 
‘‘Which things the angels desire to look into.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BacKWARD Way TO HEAVEN. 


When the late Mr. Peter Gilston was Lord Mayor of 
Leeds, he was accompanied by the late John Harrison on 
a special visit to the P.M. Chapel, Guiseley. Mr. Harrison 
carried the mace as a sign of authority. Mr. H. was a 
trained lawyer, and at one time Town Clerk of Leeds. In 
a short address which he gave, Mr. Harrison said that 
‘“ All lawyers went backward way to heaven.”’ 


Before that, the writer had never heard, nor read, 
about going to heaven with their back first. I had heard 
and read about Christians going to heaven with their 
faces thitherward, but going back first was to me a new 
device. But Mr. Harrison said, ‘‘All lawyers went ‘back- 
ward way to heaven.’’ 


I have heard of a back garden, a back yard, or back 
premises, but I had never heard before that Sunday of a 
backward travel of anybody to heaven. We are warned 
concerning regressiveness in holy scripture. ‘“‘ Lot’s wife 
just cast her eyes backward, and she became a pillar of 
salt.”” We have our back lanes, but they usually lead into 
the main road, and finally to the main town or city. If all 
lawyers walk in a backward regressive course, then God 
help lawyers. The writer thought that perhaps, after all, 
that Mr. Harrison only meant reference to sarcastic 
remarks, which common people made about lawyers. A 
lawyer can be good or bad, right or wrong, righteous or 
wicked. 

Of one lawyer I know it was said by observers, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, how He loved him.’’ Mr. Harrison was a good man 
and would mean well in the novel statement he made! He 
was not of those that went baick, but of those who go 
forward to the saving of their souls. Going back imbibes 
false hope, which is dangerous. The Israelites wanted to 
go back into Egypt, but God ‘said to Moses, ‘‘ Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go forward.’’ Not any 
one in Otley Circuit would like to risk the attempt of 
walking backward from the top of the Chevin into the 
centre of Otley. It would be jeopardous to limb and life. 
But to go forward, facing the top, would reward us with 
light, view, and rest, when we arrived. 

‘Forward! be our watchword, steps and voices joined: 
Seek the things before us, not a look behind 


. 
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Burn the fiery pillar at our army’s head; 

Who shall dream of shrinking, by Jehovah led? 
Forward through the desert, through the toil and fight; 
Jordan flows before us, Zion beams with light.”’ 


PILLARS AT GUISELEY. 


In my “Life Story’? book, I give but meagre referenice 
to three important Guiseley gentlemen. Those few words 
in the writer’s review do not adequately represent nor do 
justice to the character of those three eminent and worthy 
men. Therefore, without hesitation, I repeat the names of 
Brothers Benjamin Town, Silvester Smith, and Gideon 
Rawnsley. To mention them as pillars is very compre- 
hensive and attractive. The characters of those three men, 
without any reflection on others, were unimpeachable in the 
estimation of Guiseley public. Their morality was unspotted 
and their motives and principles unquestionable. They 
were pillars and miain cross beams in Providence (Church. 
It is of those three I am now writing, to give honour to 
whom honour is due, not infringing on the honour due to 
others in the same Church, living or deceased. Pillars 
bear a heavy weight. In all that appertained to the good 
of Guiseley people, Mr. Town was broadly ‘Christian in 
character and work. Our brother’s sermons bespoke study, 
his manner of delivery quiet but impressive, and results 
joyful to himself and _ others. His class duties were 
attended to with zeal, regularity, sound advice, and counsel 
to his members, while a tenth of his income he gave to 
the support of the Ministers. These things are stated, not 
to flatter, but as an example worthy of being copied by 
others. Brother Town was much observed and admired as 
Trustee of the Chapel. I have, in another plaice delineated 
on Mr. Town as Trustee which I need not repeat. But a 
particular fort and pleasing work to Brother Town, was a 
place and position in the Chapel Choir. He was a useful 
bass singer. His pecuniary help and gifts of costly music, 
helped to build up a popular Choir and saved the Trustees 
not a little money. 

Mr. Silvester Smith was a man of small \stature, ‘but 
valiant for the Lord of hosts. Bible principles of righteous- 
ness and truth dominated his whole useful life. No one 
has, as yet, filled his place. Mr. Smith attended a London 
Conference in conjunction with Mr. Pilley as ceputation 
from Otley Circuit on a recent ministerial appoimtment to 
Otley. Our Brother, as a class leader, excelled in 
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exemplary piety, religious force, passionate and conquer- 
ing prayer. He, with undeniable violence, took the King- 
dom of Heaven by storm. As a loving and constant con- 
strainer of men to righteousness, Mr. Smith’s crown will 
be bright and dazzling. 

Mr. Gideon Rawnsley’s appearance in ‘Chapel from 
time to time was one of morning-star brightness. With 
him was no fluctuation. He was ever like ‘‘ the Sun that 
goeth forth in his might.’”’ Mr. Rawnsley was a magnet 
in drawing the people. The appointment was wise when 
he was put in as Class Leader and President of the Adult 
Bible Class. ‘‘ Being dead,’’ the above three men “ yet 
speak.’’ Their characters as pillars still bear the weight 
of analysis and reference. Their tablet of godly qualities 
will neyer decay. ‘* Their works follow them.’’ 


Gop’s Drrecrory—or Barritr or Rawpon. 


Mr. John Barritt lived at Rawden and was a very 
eccentric sort of man in social, moral, and ‘religious life. 
Bold, fearless, and dauntless, he went about his work both 
week-day and Sunday. Our Brother was best known by 
the name of ‘‘ Jack Barritt.’’ Late in life he married 
Mary Ibbotson of Otley Road, Guiseley. Jack Barritt was 
strong and importunate in prayer. He told us once that 
he and his wife bended at God’s footstool and sent a 
telegram off to heaven at 5 o’clock that morning. When 
‘Jack’? was planned to preach at Guiseley, there was a 
good congregation. Onice he appeared in Guiseley pulpit 
taking his text from the 81st P'salm and roth verse. ‘‘Open 
thy mouth wide and I will fill it.’ ‘‘ We look,’’ said he, 
* (i.) to a personal duty: ‘ Open thy mouth.’  (ii.) The 
extent of duty: ‘Open thy mouth wide.’ (iii.) The 
glorious promise: ‘I will fill it.’ ”’ On each division, 
‘Jack’? spoke oddly and eccentric, but his clothing of the 
quaint text was so plain that a ‘‘ way-faring man need 
not err therein.’? Mr. Barritt said some did not open 
their mouths because of pride and haughtiness, they kept 
their mouths shut, and God could not feed them with living 
bread. God wants to satisfy the mouth with good things. 
Open thy mouth and be fed with manna from heaven. 
‘Let your soul delight itself in fatness ’’ at the Lord’s 
table. Take a chair and sit down, open your mouth, and 
then you’ll sing in happy mood, ‘* My mouth shall forth 
thy praise.’? The extent of duty is before you. Open 
your mouth wide . In a religious aspect, don’t think it 
unmannerly to do so, It is very unmannerly, cowardly, 
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and sinful not to do as God directs. Let pride and shame 
and fear give way while you dine with God to-day. God 
makes a glorious promise to you, ‘‘ Open thy mouth wide, 
and I will fill it. All the promises are yea and Amen in 
Christ ‘Jesus.’’ There ‘is no stint with (God to true 
believers. Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it—graciously 
—fully—abundantly. The great-filling unutterable filling 
is conditional. ‘‘ Open thy mouth, Bend thy will, open 
thine heart, surrender all, then all things are yours.’’ My 
father’s house abounds with bread, while I am starving. 
I will arise and go home and be filled with all the fulness of 
God.”’? Mr. Barritt now dwells in the Canaan of Plenty, 
where there is assurance for ever. 


THE PRESENT CuHapeL NamMeE At GUISELEY—THE Wuy AND 
WHEREFORE OF ‘‘ PROVIDENCE.’’ 


The site of the Guiseley Primitive Methodist Chapel 
was surrounded by Providential guidance in human difficul- 
ties. The Trustees in the first instance agreed to build 
their new Chapel in Belle Vue field, and approached the 
owners to that effect. The Chapel Trustees paid a deposit 
of £50 to the Green Bottom Mill Company. But, as the 
Mill Company could not give a clear title, the Belle Vue 
site for the Chapel fell through, the £50 deposit being 
returned. Then two triangle pieces of ground were bought 
adjoining the Sunday School in 1874. These were formed 
into a square, which now ‘constitutes the present school- 
yard. Then efforts were made for sanction to build the 
Chapel on the newly formed square, but as road difficul- 
ties presented themselves, and the majority of Trustees 
ruling against it, this site also collapsed. 


Then the vacant ground in front of the school, which 
was set back, and the extra ground which had_ been 
purchased for a future Chapel, was now utilised for “ Provi- 
dence Chapel.’? The site of which has proved suitable, 
and the Chapel prosperous and successful. The blockade 
of other sites seemed to indicate the name ‘‘Providence’’ as 
very appropriate, ‘‘ Providence Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, 1877.’’ At the suggestion of the writer, the above 
name was unanimously agreed upon in 1876, Chapel was 
built in 1877, and opened for Divine worship in 1878. 

‘‘ Deep in unfathomable mines, 
Of never failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His ‘sovereign Will.”’ 
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Tue Rev. ARTHUR BaLpwin, FORMERLY OF OTLEY. 


Although I am so inadequately qualified to give an 
epitome of the religious life-work of the Rev. Arthur Bald- 
win, formerly of Otley, I am prompted on lines of right 
and justice to write a few words on a Minister who does 
honour as a native to the old town of Otley. The writer 
was privileged to know and converse with Mr. Baldwin's 
father when he was the Road Surveyor ifor Otley Local 
Board. In their happy home in the eastern part of the 
town I knew the subject of this humble sketch when but a 
child, and afterwards a youthful Local Preacher in the 
Otley Circuit. At a Yeadon Camp still remembered, Mr. 
B. preached an eloquent ‘and ipowerful sermon ffrom a 
passage in Isaiah, 3rd ch. 10-11th verses. That fine effort 
promised well for his full dedication to the work of our 
Ministry. Providence placed Mr. Baldwin in the Colne 
Circuit, where, even to-day, he is talked of in the highest 
esteem. In a little time he, in concert with the Rev. Fred 
Pickering, volunteered for missionary work in a foreign 
field. And well they toiled; Mr. Baldwin amid bereavement 
and suffering. These two Brethren paved a way for suc- 
cessive servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, and is now 
labouring with general acceptance in Primitive Methodist 
Circuits. As a Preacher, Mr. B. is of the evangelical cast. 
The Gospel garb with Mr. Baldwin is beautified with the 
beauty and love of Christ. Poor sinners, under the 
message which God gives him, sees, and feels, their duty 
of service to God, but too many forbears to yield to Mr. 
B.’s passionate, but affectionate, appeals. | We hope that 
the Rev. Arthur Baldwin’s work in the pulpit and else- 
where may be of a stimulating and Holy Spirit’s directing 
kind, in our Churches for many years, encouraging the 
saints of the “‘ Most High, to take the Kingdom, and 
possess it for ever and ever and ever.’’ Trusting that 
Brother B. and I and all the Preachers in our Israel may 
be all right ‘‘ when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ according to His Gospel.’’ 


EnijJAH, OF OTLEY, anp His DeEvotEep Wire. 

In Church or Chapel, the — selected Christian 
name of the late Mr. Elijah Crosfield, of Otley, gives 
prominent thought. and recollection of a gentleman well 
known in the respective associations of Otley social, civil, 
political, and religious life. Like his namesake of the 
Bible, his strong .and almost inflexible mind was sometimes 
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almost immoveable. In a Church or School matter, 
or (Circuit discussion, which included a contentious 
element, he Mr. FE. Crosfield, firmly maintained 
his own until new light showed things another 
way, then he could concede a point with a kind heart and 
a brotherly disposition. The duties of common life, both 
temporal and spiritual, made matters for sacred union in 
the character of Mr. Elijah Crosfield. Around the throne 
of grace, like the old-time Elijah, he erected his Altar and 
with his religiously-inclined family, called on the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob for a needed blessing. Whien 
occasionally at his home, the writer has knelt with them 
and benefited by their supplication. With pure and godly 
motive and intention, he laboured fervently and lovingly 
with all perseverance in the best interests of the Station 
Road Sunday School. In the Sunday School union of 
Otley Free Churches our Brother took a happy part. His 
aims were pure, his heart warm, and his principle and 
_integrity upright and clear. 

Our Brother Elijah pre-deceased his devoted and 
godly wife, but for a short time. She was a respected sister 
at Station Road. 

They have met ‘‘ beyond the River, where the surges 
cease to roll.’’ 

The Otley Cemetery has had its graves augmented to 
no little degree by consistent members from Station Road 
Primitive Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Crosfield died trusting in the 
Divine faithfulness. The mortal has put on immortality, 
and now ‘‘ Life, Life, Eternal Life.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Joun Roper. 

At the head of this short paragraph are the names of 
John and Hannah Roper of Guiseley, who have been con- 
nécted with Providence Primitives for more than 50 years. 
Mr. Roper was for many years a S.S. teacher. He and his 
earthly partner have passed through labyrinths of sorrow 
and crucibles of family affliction. Tiwo interesting young 
women they followed to the grave, but they heard the rod 
and Him who had appointed it. They still stand iconnected 
with the Society of their choice, and attend thie services 
according to their health. Miss Thornton, the sister of 
Mrs. Roper, holds on her way in hope of the great reward. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Simpson, oF OTLEY. 
The above name throws my mind a long time back, 
when I took tea with Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, when they 
were but newly married. They lived at the left corner of 
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Market Square. He Mr. Simpson, was then a decided 
Primitive Methodist. His cheerful wife was graciously 
cultivating hospitality to the Preachers of that day. 


Since then, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson have had a long 
and varied experience. An experience of sunshine and 
and gloom, of hill and dale, joy and sorrow. But especially 
in recent years, the intelligent mother has been bereft of a 
dear and loving husband, and an amiable, skilful and loving 
daughter. The latter under tragical, compressive, and 
painful circumstanecs. Father and daughter were lights 
in the Sunday School, the former a Superintendent, and the 
latter a teacher of one of the Select Classes. Mr. S. was 
punctual to engagement, faithful to duty, and an adept in 
conveying knowledge in a quiet way on Bible and other 
subjects. We sympathise not a little with the Sunday 
School in the loss of such eminent workers, but more 
acutely do we feel sorry in the burden of heart-grief which 
was and still remains the lot of the dear mother. Long 
experience has rendered the writer capable of proving that 
the Simpson’s of Otley have been a staff for the Primitive 
Methodists of Wharfedale. We devoutly trust that the 
remnant family will walk in the good footsteps of those 
who are gone, and the writer sincerely prays that the sister 
in Christ who felt and still feels the stroke the heaviest, 
will be supported by a Divine hand until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away.’’ 

‘“ Husband and daughter gone to that clime, 
Wait for the others coming sometime ; 

Safe with the Angels, whiter than snow, 
Watching for dear ones waiting below.’’ 


Mr. S. SLADEN, OF GUISELEY, AND BrapLEy, Oppy, AND 
Laycock, oF ILKLEY. 


This epistle of personal and Church memorandum 
points to old and well-remembered workers in the vineyard 
of our God. All the above in definite parts of their 
prominent life, rendered invaluable aid to our beloved Zion. 
Through years of their zenith toil, they did not labour in 
vain, nor spend their strength for nought. In the building 
of Chapels, they took a noted part, while the above last- 
named gentleman and his assiduous family had a ‘“‘ mind to 
work.’’ Miss Laycock wielded the new organ in happy 
and worshipful style, while Mr. and Mrs. Laycock and their 


son took busy shares in public teas, bazaars and other 
financial projects. 
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| For a time not forgotten, Mr. Oddy represented our 
Church in Ilkley with dignity of manner, unsurpassed kind- 
ness, and ability. The visitors in the season had always 
a fitting welcome from Mr, Oddy. Mr. Bradley and his 
family showed themselves to advantage in the singing pew, 
when noted singers, in the absence of an organ, was hard 
to win. Mr. Bradley died suddenly at his daily work, 
April 24th, 1919. Mr. Sladen was a diligent worker in 
Circuit spheres as well as in the Guiseley Society for very 
many years. He was a man of civic importance as a mem- 
ber of the Guiseley old Local Board. He, Mr. Sladen, took 
part in social and political work in Guiseley village, and 
died suddenly in the Guiseley old Liberal Club on the 27th 
of December, 1887, aged 58 years. His funeral was largely 
attended by old friends from divers quarters. 


Miss Witson, oF ILKLEy. 


For some years this young lady acted as a servitor at 
one of the Ilkley Villas. All her leisure hours she spent 
in the interest of our Chapel and School cause in Ilkley. 
She was a real Leader among the young people, and pre- 
served, instructed, and guided, and folded the lambs in 
P.M. circles. Miss Wilson gave kind help to the writer 
in his visitation as Missioner at Ilkley, in the up-hill work 
of his engagement there in the nineties. It was no small 
loss to our Church in that health resort, when Miss Wilson 
and other lady friends made homes elsewhere. 

Miss Wilson became an acceptable Local Preacher in 
the locality and Circuit to which she went. After this 
life’s journey and work, we shall meet again in the great 
service and worship. 


THe Lare Mr. Witiiam Law, oF GUISELEY. 


The late Mr. William Law, of Guiseley, died on the 
zoth April, 1916, aged 58 years, being suddenly translated 
from earth to heaven. He was a subject of heart-weakness 
and in the last 2 years of his life was evidently aware of 
his bodily condition. He, Mr. Law, manifested more care 
in life’s work and was compelled to restrain his enthusiastic 
nature when in the pulpit. And after consultation with a 
medical gentleman, his warmth, and fearless, and outspoken 
manner of address, was much compressed and abridged. 
‘The Spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak.” 
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Mr. William Law, who was a native of Stanningley, 
was cradled in robust Primitive Methodism, and was kindly 
cared for by Mr. Isaac Waterhouse, an old Prim. in Stan- 
ningley Society. Brother Law was ever welcome to the 
rostrums of Otley and other Circuits. 

He was a great asset in open air and Camp Meeting 
work. He, Bro. Law, began his sermons with cheerfulness, 
proceeded to very earnest deliverance, and ended with 
towering zeal, heart-passion, and strong confidence in the 
message he preached. A good Prayer and Band Meeting 
oc Lovefeast with William Law, was the gate of heaven, 
and portrayed the characteristics of the man. Blessed 
thought! There will be no sudden death in the homeland 
of heaven. No sudden cessation of heart-beating! ‘' No 
clouds those regions know, realms ever bright and fair.” 
William Law dwells there for evermore. ‘‘Absent from the 
body, present with the Lord.’’ In Guiseley P.M. (Chapel, 
at the funeral, Mr. Hollings, of Stanningley, gave a very 
effective oration on the boyhood, mianhood, and after life- 
work of Mr. Law. ‘‘ He, being dead, yet speaks.’’ The 
ceremony in Chapel and grave-yard was by the Rev. W. 
B. W. Bilbrough, Circuit Minister. i 

““Had He asked us, well we know, 
We should cry, O spare this blow! 
Yes, ‘with streaming tears should pray, 
Lord, we love him, let him stay. 

But the Lord doth nought amiss, 

And since He hath ordered this, 

We have nought to do but still, 

Rest in silence on His Will.’ 


Mr. Georce Walte anp Mr. Hamittron DENTON, 
OF GUISELEY. 


This couple of departed Brethren were somewhat alike 
in point of stature and physical development. Their 
balance of equilibrium as regards weight, evidence, motion 
and power, had a certain resemblance of each other. Both 
had a touch of asthmatical complaint in their daily life, this 
at times interrupted their quiet and peaceful worship in 
God’s house. But the twain were Primitive Methodists to 
the back-bone. Mr. George Waite had a deeply pious 
mother, a consistent member in Mr. John Busfield’s Class. 
Brother Waite was a Class Leader for some years, both 
before and after the combination of classes. For a brief 
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period he was lost to our Church, but eventually returned 
to his first love, becoming a Chapel Trustee and generous 
subscriber to all departments of our interests. A severe 
cold accelerated an old complaint, which ended his varied 
career at Morecambe. His remains were brought to our 
Guiseley Chapel for burial. He died in peace. Mr. 
Hamilton Denton was particularly well-known as a Sunday 
School worker, and for a few years, the Society Steward 
for our (Church. Like his father, Hamilton Denton was a 
rigid teetotaler, which tenets he taught both at home and 
abroad. To one of his sons, he gave ia very suggestive 
Christian name, to another the name of a great reformer, 
while a third bears the name of la grandfather, whose per- 
suasion was Wesleyan. The last-named son is a real 
Primitive Methodist and is located at Bingley. This son, 
Harry, treads well in this parents’ shoes in godly pursuit 
and practice. Mrs. Hamilton Denton, a quiet member of 
Guiseley Church, died some years ago, in hope of union 
with her husband. 


A PROMISING YOUNG WomMAN. 


Miss Annie Hudson was a bright light and example in 
Mr. Fry’s meeting. Her prayers, reading of lessons, and 
the testimony she gave in her own effective way, impressed 
the younger ones with the beauty of holiness. She was 
married to Mr. David Longbottom, one of our members, 
who mourns his loss. Mrs. Longbottom cheerfully sup- 
ported the claims of religion, and generously helped her 
comrades in a time of need. Consumption ended her use- 
ful life on the 20th June, 1915, aged 34 years. 


Tue Mission HAty at OTLEY. 


Whoever conceived the idea of erecting a Mission in 
Craven Street, Otley, were favoured with desires and designs 
for the spiritual good of the people in that locality. A 
few years have fled since the opening of that small but 
beautiful sanctuary, which has been a birthplace to a few, 
and a bethel to many who have occasionally worshipped 
within its walls. The promoters may not have seen all the 
success expected, but human eyes are not allowed to see 
all the seed that takes root, springs up, and piresents in 
some unknown quarter, a thickly foliaged tree of God’s 
own planting, bearing fruit to His glory. 

God has His ‘‘hidden ones’’ in the four quarters of the 
globe. Some perhaps from Craven Street Mission Haall and 
the great day will reveal it. 
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The writer once preached in High Street Chapel, Yea- 
don, from the text, ‘‘ Man goeth to his long home,’’ and 
a lady thankfully told us 9 years afterwards how she was 
converted that Sunday evening when God by His Holy 
Spirit led her to salvation from sin, and made her a happy 
woman. The Mission toilers at Otley will ‘assuredly see 
the appearance of the ‘‘ blade, the ear and the full corn 
in the ear,’’ in God’s own way and time. ‘‘ Be not weary 
in well-doing, for in due season, ye shall reap if ye faint 
not.”? The Chaffer’s, the Rigg’s, Brown’s, and other good 
men and women have not laboured in vain. The financial 
aspects of the mission are cheering to a happy degree. 
The good Leaders of that little Zion may “ faint,’’ but if 
they ‘‘ pursue,’’ even while fainting, they will see the 
Chevin and Forest hills of holy prosperity all around them 
with God’s tender and Fatherly voice singing in their ears. 
‘‘ Fear not worm Jacob, for I am the Lord thy God. It is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom. 
Jacob shall rejoice and Israel shall be glad.”’ 

‘““O Lord, I beseech thee, send prosperity to Craven 
Street Mission.’’ 

““ If what I wish is good 
And suits the Will Divine; 

By earth and hell in vain withstood, 
I know it shall be mine.’’ 


THe LADIES OF THE CIRCUIT. 


It seems to be like attempting the impossible in record- 
ing the lady friends of the Otley Circuit who have stood 
by the struggling cause in former days. We just think of 
their form, their words, their prayers, their work ‘and sup- 
port according to ability. It was from the sisters in their 
homes whence came the welcome words and deeds to the 
old-time ministers in their visitation to the people. The 
warm and cheering rays of social and domestic sunshine 
inspired the servants of God in the presence of household 
washing, baking and general cleaning. One case in par- 
ticular, we remember, when the Ministerial Visitor seized 
the peggy-stick and whirled the clothes about in the wash- 
tub, which help was graciously received by the mother 
while her children stood amazed at the stranger’s help in 
the work. The Revs. J. Bootland, H. Cook, G. Norman- 
dale, and W. A. Eyre used to rock the cradle and caress 
the ‘boy or girl on their knees. Then came a word of 
prayer and a kind invitation to the Preaching Service. The 
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result was the children were sent to our Sunday |School, 
and the parents, either one or both, came on the Sunday 
to hear the published subject of sermon which the Minister 
handed out in his visitation. These titles of sermons were 
on very small, cheap slips of paper. They often filled our 
Chapel with happy hearers. In a variety of work the 
ladies have taken the lion’s share in Bazaars, Public Teas, 
Anniversaries, and Processioning of streets at Whitsuntide 
and Camp Meetings. Their arrangement in matters of 
money-giving out of their scanty income was remarkable. 
In the writer’s recollection, the ‘‘better half’? in Primitive 
families of jOtley ‘Circuit have ‘constituted the greatest 
number and shown the greatest motive and will power and 
courage from year to year. 

The Ministers’ houses have often seen the (Circuit 
Sisters, in active form, to make comfortable the messengers 
of the Cross and also their dependants. This report 
and a_ kind, honest, unflattering word to deceased 
and living local and itinerant ministers extends to 
every Church in the old Circuit, and lives to their 
honour through passing years. ““‘The price of a 
virtuous woman is far above rubies. Her children arise 
up and call her blessed, her husband also and he praiseth 
her.”’ ‘‘ Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her 
own works praise her in the gates.”’ 


FRIENDLY Worps. 

Our readers will excuse my concluding remarks on the 
present infant life training of ‘‘ New world construction.”’ 
I confess my inability to: overcome anxiety las to the pros- 
pective life and usefulness of our Churches. In a moment 
of reverential thought, while other thoughts are passing 
through the press, I have been feeling and watching the 
pulse of Church life and action in our Circuit. 

When I accepted Christ to dwell in my heart-throne, 
I knew it meant work, battle, struggle, sacrifice, and from 
certain quarters, taunt, skit, slang and abuse. Education 
in the hands of Providence has had something to do in 
making smooth and mild the enterprise of pmesent Christian 
life and work. 

In early life I became acquainted with a medium which 
I have always fostered along which path there has come to 
me enlargement of soul, a blessed life and happy con- 
science with the most valuable, settled, and exalting peace, 
which it is possible for any man on earth to possess. The 
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question comes to me now. Are the members of Otley 
Circuit enjoying all the blessing of Christly religion which 
is promised to the saints? Are we not stretching things 
among our budding youth, for extreme bodily pleasure, 
which often brings trouble and unhealthy conditions at home 
and in Church life. The social platforms of the day are 
not promising nor very helpful to miake a propitious world. 
I, however, place a living and undying trust in 
God, whose paths we cannot trace. The teaching 
of Scripture and my _ education in Church = and 
experience, show the empty and shallow and unsatsifying 
sources of material life. ‘‘ If any man be my disciple, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.”’ 


Mrs. RacHeL SrMpPson, OF GUISELEY. 


Mrs. Rachel Simpson, late of Guiseley, was a native of 
Manchester and for sometime held a situation of importance 
at Rawden and manifested her character and_ principle 
wherever she went. On Bible lore she was deep and 
knowing, and this was seen in her practical daily life. To 
search the Scriptures with Mrs. Simpson twas ‘a very 
precious observance. The means of grace were as wells of 
salvation from which she drew “‘ living water.’’ While 
living at Rawden, Providence led ‘her into matrimonial 
alliance with the late John Simpson, of Esholt, in this 
Circuit. These two good people took up their abode in 
Lands Lane, Guiseley, and while Mr. Simpson retained his 
membership at Esholt by reason of his superintendency of 
that Sunday School, Mrs. S. became a member in the 
writer’s Class at Guiseley. She, Sister S., was a great 
stay to our young people and a bright picture of what a 
Christian should be. It was a great loss to Sister Simpson 
when her husband died and left her comparatively alone. 
She often said to her friends, ‘‘ I would not live always.’’ 
‘““T long to be with John again ’’ (meaning her glorified 
husband) ‘‘ where we shall be kings and priests unto God.’’ 

Eventually she bid us farewell at Guiseley and went to 
live with a brother in Manchester City. In two or three 
instances she corresponded with the writer, which letters 
invariably stated that she was waiting for the final hour. 
Then one morning the last word from her brother was placed 
in my hand to say that Mrs. Simpson had passed away in 
peace to her home above. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 
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Tue Two Sisters—Mrs. J. Wurrraker AND Mrs. ]: 
KERSHAW, OF GUISELEY. 


In the town of Calverley, by a little enquiry, may be 
found an old building once the Calverley Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel. The above two sisters worshipped there in the 
forties. In that humble place where the late Rev. John 
Bywater preached when 13 years old, these girls were 
trained in the way they should go from their very childhood. 
In those small wage-earning times, the people in general 
seemed to give more time to religion than they do in these 
days., Lovefeasts and Prayer Meetings were mountain- 
top subjects with a great pencentage of the working ciasses. 
A long journey on foot was as nothing to be in a striking, 
stirring, lively, uplifting Lovefeast, or to hear a popular 
mian preach at Anniversary or other services. The two 
Sisters, Hannah and Martha, of Bible note, and other 
feminine companions, visited Guiseley Lovefeast on a bright 
summer’s evening. The trees in Eshoit Springs echoed 
with the heart songs of these God-fearing young ladies. 
The little Chapel at Guiseley was packed to its utmost 
capacity. Speakers with rich experience were numerous, 
prayer was mighty and effectual, singing was touching and 
glorious, and the very presence of God filled the sanctuary. 
Many conversions crowned that market-day of worship. 
There was a man in that Tabor Lovefeast called Whitaker, 
a native of Baildon, who had recently come to live iat 
Guiseley. He observed among the Calverley visitors a 
young woman who was worthy of a good husband and la 
good home. That same observed young lady became the 
wife of the late John Whitaker, of Guiseley, with whom 
she lived in happy union for 'a long time. One of her two 
children live among us at the present time, while the other 
has gone to her blissful home above. 

The younger sister, Martha, became Mrs. Kershaw, 
whi, along with her husband and daughter, attended the 
services of our Guiseley Chapel for some years. The writer 
hopes that the name of Whitaker will not be lost to our 
cause, and the perfuming influence of ‘‘ Hannah and 
Martha,’’ may still be fragrant among us, helped even by 
these small, humble, memorized facts. 


Tue NeEpDFUL IN OTLEY CIRCUIT FOR (CONSIDERATION. 
The eyes of the body and mind see different things by 
looking different ways. ‘‘ If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thine 
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whole body shall be full of darkness.’’ Hence it becomes 
necessary to have unity of vision in matters material, 
Spiritual and Divine. The penetration of the soul’s eye is 
an observer of health, convenience, comfort, instruction, 
strength, and general blessing even in the place of “‘ the 
holy.”’ We have sometimes to ponder the path of our eyes 
as well as the path of our feet.’’ ‘‘ Let thine eyelids look 
straight before thee.’’ The eyes have been at work in dis- 
covering certain drawbacks and dangers to health in 
Providence Chapel. The first need which appears to many 
is ‘‘Fixed Draught Breakers’’ on right and left entrance to 
body of Chapel. This is felt especially on a windy and 
draughty Sunday, when the doors are opened by incoming 
of hearers. I pity the people who sit just there, right and 
left of the aisle, who have to endure the sharp, cold air 
every time the door opens. I left off sitting there for that 
and other reasons, and so have others had to do before me. 
This is a possibility within the power of the Trustees to 
remedy. This would be esteemed with gladness by those 
most affected. 


Noiseless tread is another need which meets the call of 
the ear. ‘‘ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the House 
of God.’’ The noise of heavy-footedness. should be check'ed 
by securing noiseless linoleum, promoting decorum, seem- 
liness, and reverence in God’s sanctuary. This is no 
reflection on any one. We are not all alike in setting our 
feet down, nor lifting them up. 

Similarity of ‘cushion fare desired by not a_ few. 
Cushions, like Joseph’s coat of many colours, are at least 
unsightly, and being loose, are knocked about from. their 
proper place by any who think to do it. If all the pews 
were similarly covered by a strata of modest, 
warm, and cosy material of one colour, temporarily 
fastened to the seat, it would be a _ beautiful 
and lasting improvement. The cost would mean no small 
effort, but a ready and generous people with open’ears and 
hearts and purses would be there. 


Seat Rents need to be abolished. I have not read of 
any pew-letting in Solomon’s Temple. I have seen accounts 
of sacrifice, gifts, prayers, worship, and overwhelming 
glory, but no receipts given for a seat in the House of God. 
By kind invitation, by anxious solicitude, by prayer, by free 
seats, and hymn books, ‘‘ compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.’’ Into the temple of worship by easy 
routine, bring the ‘‘ poor, the maimed, the halt, and blind.”’ 
“And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense 
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thee; but thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just.”” The Sunday School Anniversary Day, when all 
seats are free, is a specimen of happy deliverance from seat- 
letting bondage, and inasmuch as most of the Chapels in 
the Circuit are debtless, it would be in the interest of the 
public to let the sittings go free. ; 


THE SMALL P.M. CEMETERIES ar YEADON AND GUISELEY. 


If there is any place connected with a Church, or ‘Chapel, 
or School, or Mission house, which should be looked to, it 
is the Repository of the silent dead, and this should be kept 
as tidy and as graceful as it is possible to be. The idea 
and determination of this as a fixed purpose in the Trustees’ 
minds, should not be allowed to change as the years roll by. 


Many of our friends sleep there who once had interest 
and joy and pleasure in all the services of our (Church. 
Those people who apply themselves in making the long 
home of the departed beautiful, orderly, and clean, will be 
regarded with favour in other avenues of Chapel need. 
How nice and what a preparation for 'Chapel worship on a 
Sunday to retire on pleasant tread to the resting place of a 
relative or friend. But when the growth of weed or grass 
is such as to hinder that object, it becomes unsatisfactory 
to families and individuals. 

The walks, hedges, borders, and spaces between the 
graves all need and should have practical attention at 
proper times and seasons. There should be an annual 
Cemetery Day and Cemetery Fund for a periodical cleaning 
and beautifying of that sacred enclosure. It should have 
no connection with the duty-rules nor salary of the care- 
taker, but it ought to be in the hands of a Cemetery Com- 
mittee, to work the thing up, if it be by annual contract of 
employment, and then by needful work so as to represent 
the deceased in respectful memoriam. In a short time, the 
grave-yard will be finally iclosed as to future burials, and 
even when that crisis arrives, it should have the same care- 
ful attention as previously. The children ought to be kept 
out, except they be in the company of their parents, or some 
friend, or owners of the graves. I am sure that a special 
annual call or collection for that purpose would receive a 
mark of approbation from the grave owners or their 
descendants. 

‘© Peace be to their ashes !”’ 


‘“ She goeth to the grave to weep there.’’ 
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Tue GERMAN SIGNATURES ON PEACE TERMS TREATY. 


What a terribly long experience of sorrow, trouble, 
separation, heart-pangs, and relative premature death, those 
more than 4 years brought to tens of thousands of British 
people after August 4th, 1914. And what huge mountains 
of debt were rolled up in this and other countries by human 
beings of craving ambition, intolerance, tyranny and mur- 
der. And what an intolerable strain on our ‘Churches, 
that terrible war was! What heartburning recollections 
of invisible sons! God will, in his cwn way, lift 
the cloud and = sunshine will re-appear. The Armistice 
of November tith, 1918, brought glad news to 
millions of down-cast homes. The earthly hopes 
of innumerable parents about their sons had vanished, for 
they were no more. The dove-like wings of expected hand- 
writings of Peace have been flapping and hovering around 
us since the above date, until the 28th June, r919, when the 
German Plenipotentiaries, after many months’ delay, 
thought fit to sign the Entente’s' terms of Peace. 


What a grand word of five letters, Peace! Peace! 
How pleasant, calm, wholesome, sweet and acceptable to 
the great multitude in earth and heaven. ‘‘ The Kings of 
the earth set themselves against the Lord and his Anointed, 
but the Lord laughed at them and vexed them in his hiot 
displeasure.’’ He who made war in heaven delights to 
make war on earth, corrupt the nation with sin and depress 
them as with a rod of iron.”’ 


“Stay thine hand, O Lucifer.’’ Enough! Enough! 
of thy direful work! Thou Demon of Satanic abodes, 
come again no more. The God of Peace—the Prince of 
Peace—the Gospel of Peace—and the men and women of 
Peace in this wide, wide world beckon with gracious over- 
tures, the universal adoption of this Christian virtue. Just 
now we hear the Angels sing! ‘‘ Peace on earth and good- 
will to men.”’ If the God of ‘Heaven and Earth, in his 
wonderful Providence, has signed the documents of ‘Peace, 
then all will be right. Then the wonderful redemption 
from all evil will be ours, and the Most High God will give 
the universal direction to His Saints. 


‘“ Bring forth the Royal Diadem : 
And crown Him Lord of All.” 


Fine Younc MEN oF THE Crrcuit, WHo MAbE THE GREAT 
SACRIFICE IN THE GREAT War IN 1914 to 1918. 


In Memoriam. 
Soldiers ‘and Sailors who have made the Supreme Sacrifice. 


Pte. G. W. Flesher, Otley. Sgt. Leonard Holmes 
Sgt.-Maj. W. Swainston, ,, Pte. Fred Knipe 
Capt. J. F. Myers, - », Cyril Perkin 
Gunner Claude Hextall, » A.B. Edmund Stead 
Pte jolt... B.cbristram, 5, Ete. Fred. Young 
Cpl. F. Hymas, » ogt. Fred Chadwick 
Pte. H. Foster, », Pte. Norris Rennard 


», W. Dinsdale, ss 5, Joe Bagshaw bs 
» «Jas.Hartley, Rawdon. ,, Arthur Clapham a 
», Kenneth Clayton Law ,, Albert Brayshaw ny 
», W. Greaves Rs Set. William Holmes iG 
5, N. Chippindale » Cpl. G. Leitch ae 
,, Clarence Kitson ,, Sapper Reg. Hardwick " 
,, Fred Kitson 5, Sgt. David Long s 
,, Gilbert Kitson sf » Herbert Roo ‘ 
», Willie Jowett », Pte. Joseph Sunderland ny 
», Edward Hartley “f ,, Walter Brooke ie 
,, Arthur Sands ae ot a Keignley ‘ 
Sig. Harry Rigg, R.N. erent aw ine - 
Pte. Leonard Atkins, Yeadon.Gunr. J. M. Goldsbrough _,, 
,, Gladstone Mawson », Pte. Herbert Norfolk m, 
», Ernest Gerrard e oy De Es. Ar. akexley - 
,, George Frankland a in sete peel Byers * 
7 Ls A. Vickers ,, Gunr. Luther Mann RR 
5, Ben Eastwood », Pte. H. Coupland be 
,, George Wrigley 5, Major W. Claughton . 
,», Horace Marshall », Pte. G. Garland Re 
», Clifford Bayley rs , A. M. Robertshaw x 
,, Charles Nunns » io. Dove - 
,, R. A. Watkinson i ». Willie Watson BA 
Pn Eeley ry ,, Josuah Lockwood 3 
» J. Harling as 5, John Long Me 
» H. Long a », Wm. Bolton i 
» W. Brown es » Herbert Wilkinson aK 
,, Willie Greenwood », Badr, Clifford Smith 
we red Driver, 3 lu-Gpl.-G. HH. Maude, M.m: ,, 
Harry Marshall ,» Pte. Ernest Rawling s 
Sapper J. Emsley te oh w ok kaery Stevens Re 
Pte. H. Hewitt » Sgt. Lawrence V. Watson ,, 
,, Artie Baxter, Guiseley. ,, Ernest Bromfitt Burley. 
», Robert Smith _ 5, Jamies Nason 7 
Sgt. Herbert Exley . ,, Wesley Bailey 
,, George Gurmin Pe 


The heathen raged, the Kingdoms werre moved : 
He uttered His voice, the earth melted.—Psalm 46, 6&7. 
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PEACE ReEJOICINGS AT ‘(GUISELEY. 


On the 19th and 2i1st of July, 1919, the inhabitants of 
Guiseley displayed their sincere thanks for the return of 
National Peace to the Empire and Colonies of Great Britain. 

Guiseley has had a share in the untold suffering. But 
while all the banners, and music, and teas, ‘and galas, 
seemed to have a tinge of sorrow, to a second look there 
was and still remains a bright silver lining. The children 
of Guiseley will tell to their children in coming years the 
‘‘why and wherefore’’ of the gladness and joy on above 
dates. The Sunday between was set apart for General 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God for the blessing of restored 
Peace to our Country, Towns and Villages. 


Tue GUISELEY Man anp Hrs Box Hart. 


The late Jonn Whittaker, of Guiseley, was a member 
of the Sunday School Committee in the fiftres. 

Making larrangements for their annual Whitsuntide 
Walk, the Committee on icertain matters became conten- 
tious and held its sitting to a late hour to somewhere 
between 11 and 12 o’clock p.m. Mr. W. was trudging 
along to his home on the green, feeling a bit uneasy in 
having kept Hannah waiting up until that time of night. 
He, Mr. W., hit upon a plan to introduce himself. When 
he landed to the door step, he opened the door gently and 
threw his box hat in, which rolled across the house floor. 
Mrs. Whitaker gave the following ominous reply. ‘‘ Nah 
come in, I knaw o it is, it’s man I want, not box hat.”’ 
The expression was just like the patient woman of ‘Guiseley 
Green in 1855. In that good woman “‘ patience had its 
perfect work.’”’ 


‘‘A gracious woman retaineth honour.’’—Proy. 11th ch. 16, v. 


My BOonA=FIDE ExPERIENCE. 


In the latter part of rg9r9g, I determined to destroy 1a 
quantity of old, musty, mouldy, damp, scrap papers. The 
accumulation of many years. In the execution of this work 
I scanned a few old envelopes containing requests for our 
services at ensuing Summer Camp Meetings. The post- 
mark on one of the letters gave the year 1854 with the 
following address :-— 
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James Myers, 
‘“ Ranter Locil Preicher,’ 
Guisley, near Leeds 

So it will be seen that Laymen had to help to bear the 
weight of a nickname as well as the Ministers. The com- 
mon phrase was on a Monday morning: ‘‘ I went t’at Ran- 
ter Chapel last neet and heard the Ranter Parson. ak 
liked him weel, they sang sich nice ditties.’ The Rev. 
William Luddington, senior, attended Guiseley Missionary 
Meeting, and he it was who gave the death-blow to the 
word “‘Ranter,’’ in 1856. ‘‘Shame on you,’’ he said, 
““when I buy a coat, I call it a coat, not a billy-cock, nor 
a pair of clogs. We, as a body of Primitive Methodists, 
paid for our name in the High Court of Chancery in 1835.”’ 
Away, away, and still away, with that drunkard scoffing 
nickname. From that night the word ‘‘Ranter’’ fell into 
a galloping consumption and found an early grave, and so 
the appellation ‘‘Primitive Methodist’? has become univer- 


Selle] IME. 
List OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
fas... Whee 

Joseph Preston, Esq. 10 o o Doctor Muchamp Dao 
2 Friends, £5 each to o oMr. W. Umpleby oO 10 
A Friend’s Thank- Mr. Henry Robinson o 10 

Offering .. 10 o o Mr. H. Walsh o 10 
Jonathan Paik, Bee co O Mr. E.” Rawnsley Oo 10 
J. A. Rhodes, Esq... 5 0 oMr. J. T. Riddiough o 10 
Mrs. A. E. oes: Mr. Geo. Bland oO 10 

Pollington 5 0 0 Friends: at* Lincoln“... “0-6 
ale® Wiaud. Esq... 5 "Oo ~o Mrs H Shepherd: .. “0 “5 
Harry Watson, E’sq. 1 1 oO Mr. W. Kitson Crens 
John Whitaker, Esq. 1 1 oO Mr. Richardson rans 
Mr. John Myers, Mr. Morrell Oo 5 

Menston ... . 1 0 oOMr. Womersley a Om es 
Mr. William spice Mr. & Mrs. H. Hogg o 5 

Guiseley... Pie Oro Mri Mrs. To otloge™ a-"'s 
Mr. Frank Blezard, Mr. Harry Denton ... 0 2 

Birmingham . I © o Mr. Burton, Eccleshill o 2 
Claud Pearson, iEsq., Guiseley P.M.Trustees 5 0 

Calverley 1 o oMr. Maud’s 2nd 
Mrs. Gideon Rawnsley o 10 © Substcription aro 
Mr. & Mrs. Birdsall & J. A. Rhodes’ 2nd 

Son ae .. I 10 O- Subscription ee at 6 
Mrs. J. Waddington, Mr. Alfred Hardwick o 2 

Westfield... 1 o oO Miriam Simpson 6 2 

To all the above friends, sincere thanks are recorded.—J.M 


lel 
jerry 


ay 6) ©) @) GC) © oe) © CO © OO © © © & 
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Recent Honour to A Rawpen Man. 

On the first of May, 1920, Mr. J. L. Rigg, of Rawden, 
attended the Bradford and Halilax District Synod at 
Barrowford, as delegate from the Otley Circuit. The Synod 
appointed Mr. Rigg as one of the six Lay Delegates to 
the ensuing Conference at Hull, June, 1920. Mr. R., in 
a powerful and witty speech on the then important matter 
under consideration, made a deep impression on _ the 
assembly. Mr. Rigg is treading in the footprints of his 
noble ancestors, while Mrs. Rigg is a (Christian Primitive 
Methodist of graceful order. : 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONNEXION 
IN THE OTLEY (CIRCUIT. 


On May 11th, 1920, the Annual Circuit gathering of 
Primitives in the Otley District was held at Guiseley, at 
which was present the Rev. James Watkin, President of 
the Connexion. 


In the absence of Norman Rae, E'sq., M.P. for Shipley 
Division, who was announced to preside, Mr. Joseph Pres- 
ton, Senior Circuit Steward, took the Chair. Preceding 
Mr. Watkin’s lecture, which was on the “‘ most unpopular 
thing in the world,’’ the presentation of an Illuminated 
Address from the Otley Circuit Quarterly Meeting hwais 
made to James Myers, of Guiseley, an old member and 
veteran labourer well known in the district. The President 
of the Conference made the present with fitting remarks, 
under which Mr. Myers was evidently struggling with great 
emotion. In accepting the elegant and artistic picture, 
Mr. M. thanked the President, the two worthy stewards, 
and all others who had had a hand in the design. That 
evening, the unexpected happened to the recipient, for not 
till 6 o’clock the same night did Mr. Myers, know anything 
of the affair. Mr. Pliny L. Hudson, of Yeadon, manipulated 
the beautiful ‘‘ Get up,’’ which gives an expression of 
happiness. to all observers. 


THe Late Dr. CLarK, A FORMER RECTOR OF GUISELEY. 


When the writer was only about 12 years old, he 
first had a sight of the late Dr. Clark, then Rector of the 
kirk at Guiseley. My first view of him, was when he was 
crossing the old Towngate and entering the Church-yard 
by the high gateway. He, Dr. ‘Clark, was rather tall of 
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Stature, with grey locks of patriarchal type. But the 
second view of the above gentleman which impressed my 
eyes, ears, and mind the most, was in a scene of boy kite- 
flyers in Broad Ing fields, then owned by the late John 
Naylor. A footpath went across those fields leading to 
new road side, now called ‘‘ Springfield Road.’ I wais 
among a few boy spectators. Two lads were each flying 
a kite. The kite tail of one was too heavy, while the other 
was too light. In the first few moments, both kites were 
scaling the clouds. A strong and ‘sudden gust of mind 
carried the light-tailed kite right into the icompass of the 
other. The plain, undecorated newspaper constructed 
kites became entangled with each other. Angry words were 
heard between the kite owners. One laid blame on the 
other for the demolition of his kite. Dr. Clark came along 
the footpath when he heard most provoking words and saw 
that there was going to be a fight. The then Guiseley 
Rector put in mediating words of powerful kindness. He 
assured the kite-flyers, with all the pathos of loving 
authority, that they must be reconciled, say their prayers, 
and ask forgiveness of God. It was God’s wind that had 
broken their kites. If there was no wind we ‘should all die. 
Neither of the boys were to blame. God had a perfect 
right to do as he pleased. The boys in a calmer state 
took their disordered kites home. The kind words of the 
Rector prevented a fight. |The Djctor’s address to the 
boys, after a string of long Changing years, is still remem- 
bered by J.M. 


‘* To the counsellors of peace is joy.’’—Prov. 12 ch. 2 v. 
P.S.—One of the kite flyers was named Dawson, a Primitive 


Methodist Sunday scholar, the other was called Lee, a pupil 
at the Church day school. 


THE END. 
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